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TO 

ANUGfTA. 

Like the Bhagavadgitd and the Sanatsu^itiya, the Anu- 
gita is one of the numerous episodes of the Mah&bh&rata. 
And like the Sanatsu^tfya, it appears here for the first 
time in an English, or, indeed, it is believed, in any European 
garb. It forms part of the Awamedha Parvan of the Maha- 
bharata, and is contained in thirty-six chapters of that 
Parvan.- These chapter's — being chapters XVI to LI— to- 
gether with all the subsequent chapters of the Ajvamedha 
Parvan, form by themselves what in some of our copies is 
called the Anugita Parvan — a title which affords a parallel 
to the title Bhagavadgita Parvan, which we have already 
referred to. The Anugitd is not now a work of any very 
great or extensive reputation. But we do find some few 
quotations from it in the Bhashyas of .Sankara/'arya, and 
one or two in the Sankhya-sara of Vig raana Bhikshu, to which 
reference will be made hereafter. And it is included in the 
present volume, partly because it affords an interesting 
glimpse of sundry old passages of the Upanishad literature 
in a somewhat modified, and presumably later, form ; and 
partly, perhaps I may say more especially, because it pro- 
fesses to be a sort of continuation, or rather recapitulation, 
of the Bhagavadgita. At the very outset of the work, we 
read, that after the great fratricidal war of the Mah&bh&rata 
was over, and the Pdwrfavas had become sole and complete 
masters of their ancestral kingdom, Kf7sh#a and Ar^una-- 
the two interlocutors in the Bhagavadgitd— happened to 
take a stroll together in the great magical palace built for 
the Pa/^/avas by the demon Maya. In the course of the 
conversation which they held on the occasion, Krishz/a 
communicated to Ar^una his wish to return to his own 
people at Dvdrakd, now that the business which had called 
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him away from them was happily terminated. Atg-una, of 
course, was unable to resist the execution of this wish ; but 
he requested Krishna^ before leaving for Dvdraki, to repeat 
the instruction which had been already conveyed to him on 
' the holy field of Kurukshetra/ but which had gone out of 
his ' degenerate mind/ Krishna thereupon protests that he 
is not equal to a verbatim recapitulation of the Bhagavad- 
git&, but agrees, in lieu of that, to impart to Ar^una the 
same instruction in other words, through the medium of 
a certain 'ancient story' — or puratana itihasa. And the 
instruction thus conveyed constitutes what is called the 
Anugita, a name which is in itself an embodiment of this 
anecdote. 

Now the first question which challenges investigation 
with reference to this work is, if we may so call it, the 
fundamental one — how much is properly included under the 
name ? The question is not one quite easy of settlement, 
as our authorities upon it are not all reconcilable with one 
another. In the general list of contents of the Ajvamcdha 
Parvan, which is given at the end of that Parvan in the 
edition printed at Bombay, we read that the first section 
is the Vyasa Vakya, and the second the Sawvartamaruttiya. 
With neither of these have we aught to do here. The list 
then goes on thus : ' Anugita, VdsudevAgamana, Brdhma//a 
GitzL, Gurmishyasawvada, Uttankopikhy&na/ and so forth. 
With the later sections, again, we are not here concerned. 
Now let us compare this list with the list which may be 
obtained from the titles of the chapters in the body of the 
work itself. With the sixteenth chapter, then, of the Aiva- 
medha Parvan, begins what is here called ♦the Anugita 
Parvan ; and that chapter and the three following chapters 
arc described as the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth chapters respectively of the Anugita Parvan, 
which forms part of the Ajvamedha Parvan. The title 
of the twentieth chapter contains a small, but important, 
addition. It runs thus, 'Such is the twentieth chapter 
of the AnugitA Parvan, forming part of the Ajvamedha 
Parvan— being the Btfthma Gftd.' This form is con- 
tinued down to the thirty-fourth chapter, only Brahma//a 
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Gita being substituted for Brahma Gita. At the close of the 
thirty-fifth chapter, there is another alteration caused by 
the substitution of Gururishyasawvada for Brahmawa Gita ; 
and this continues down to the fifty-first chapter, where the 
thread of the narrative is again taken up — the philosophical 
parenthesis, if I may so say, having come to an end. With 
the fifty-first chapter our present translation also ends. Now 
it appears from the above comparison, that the list of con- 
tents set out above is accurate, save in so far as it mentions 
Vasudevagamana as a distinct section of the A.yvamedha 
Parvan. No such section seems to be in existence. And 
there appears to be nothing in the Ajvamedha Parvan to 
which that title could be appropriately allotted. The 
edition printed at Madras agrees in all essential particulars 
with the Bombay edition ; with this difference, that even at 
the close of the twentieth chapter, the name is Brahma//a 
Gita, and not Brahma Gita as it is in the Bombay edition. 
The Calcutta edition also agrees in these readings. Turning 
now to a MS. procured for me by my excellent friend Pro- 
fessor Aba^i Vishz/u Kathava/e at Ahmedabad, and bearing 
date the 15th of Phalguna Vadya 1823, Sunday, we find 
there at the end of the A jvamedha Parvan a list of contents 
like that which wc have seen in the printed edition. The 
relevant portion of that list is as follows : ' Sawvartamarut- 
tiya, Anugita, Guriuishyasawvada, and Uttankopakhyana.' 
Here wc find neither the erroneous entry of Vasudevaga- 
mana, nor the correct entry of Brahma Gita, which are both 
contained in the other list. In another MS. which I have 
now before me, and which has been lent me by Professor 
KhaWarkar, who purchased it in Pu//a for the Government 
of Bombay— in this MS., which contains the commentary 
of Aiyuna Mura, the earlier chapters are described not as 
chapters of the Anugita Parvan, but of the Anugita con- 
tained in the Ajvamedha Parvan, and they are numbered 
there as they are numbered in our translation, not con- 
tinuously with the numbering of the previous chapters of 
the Ajvamedha Parvan. At the close of chapter IV, we 
have an explicit statement that the Anugita ends there. 
Then the Brahma Git£ begins. And the first chapter is 
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described as a chapter of the Brahma GM in the Ajvamedha 
Parvan. The numbering of each of these chapters of the 
Brahma Giti is not given in the copy before us — the titles 
and descriptions of the various chapters being throughout 
incomplete. Some of the later chapters are described as 
chapters of the Br&hma Gita, and some as chapters of the 
Brahma//a Git& ; but this discrepancy is probably to be put 
to the account of the particular copyist who wrote out the 
copy used by us. With what is chapter XX in our num- 
bering the Gurujishyasaravada begins. This MS. omits all 
reference to any Anugita Parvan, and fails to number the 
various chapters. Its list of sections agrees with that in 
the Bombay edition. It bears no date. 

So much for what may be described as our primary 
sources of information on this subject. Let us now glance 
at the secondary sources. And, first, Nilakaw//*a in com- 
menting on what is, according to his numbering, chapter 
XV, stanza 43, apparently distinguishes that chapter from 
what he speaks of as the Brahmawa Gita and Gurujishya- 
sa/z/vada, which, as he implies, follow after that chapter- 
thus indicating that he accepted in substance the tradition 
recorded in the passages we have already set forth, viz. that 
the first four chapters of our translation form the Anugita, 
the next fifteen the Br&hma//a Gitd, and the last seventeen 
the Gurusishyasawvada. This is also the view of Ai£ r una 
Mfrra. At the close of his gloss on chapter IV, he distinctly 
states that the Anugita ends at that chapter ; and a^ain at 
the close of the gloss on chapter XIX, he explicitly says 
that the Brahma^a Gita ends there. He also adds the 
following interesting observation : ' The feminine form (Gita, 
namely) is used in consequence of (the worcf) Upanishad 
being feminine,' The full title of that part of the Maha- 
bh&rata would then be, according to this remark of Aiyuna 
Misra, 'the Upanishads sung by the Brahma«a,' a title 
parallel to that of the Bhagavadgit&, ' the Upanishads sung 
by the Deity/ It is to be further remarked, that the last 
chapter of the Guru.rishyasa//zvdda is called in this com- 
mentary the eighteenth-chapter of the Gurujishyasa/wada, 
a fact which seems to indicate that Ar^una Mirra either 
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found in the MS. which he used, or himself established, 
a separate numbering for the chapters in the several 
sections l of which the A.rvamedha Parvan is made up. 

Although the information here set out from these various 
sources is not easily to be harmonised in all its parts, the 
preponderance of testimony seems to be in favour of re- 
garding the portion of the A^vamedha Parvan embraced in 
our translation as containing three distinct sections, viz. 
the Anugita, the Brahma/za Glta, and the Gurujishyasa;«- 
vada. And some indirect support for this conclusion may 
be derived from one or two other circumstances. In the 
Sankhya-s&ra of Vigv&na Bhikshu— a work which, as we 
shall see in the sequel, expressly mentions the Anugitd — 
wc hai r e a passage cited as from the 'BhArata 2 ' which 
coincides almost precisely with a passage occurring in 
chapter XXVII of our translation (see p. 335). And in the 
Bhashya of Sankar&££rya on the BhagavadgitzL, chapter XV, 
stanza 1 , we have a citation as from a * Pura;/a ' of a passage 
which coincides pretty closely with one which occurs in 
chapter XX of our translation (see p. 313). If the dis- 
crepancies between the quotations as given by Vi^ana 
Bhikshu and Sankara, and the passages occurring in our 
text, may be treated merely as various readings — and 
there is nothing inherently improbable in this being the 
case — it may be fairly contended, that neither vSankara nor 
VigyJana Bhikshu would have used the vague expressions, 
'a Pura/za/ or even 'the Bharata/ if they could have cor- 
rectly substituted in lieu of them the specific name Anu- 
gita. And this, it may be said, is a contention of some 
weight, when it is remembered, that both Sankara and 
Vi^T/ana show, in other parts of their writings, an acquaint- 
ance with this very Anugita. If this reasoning is correct, 

In the beginning of his gloss on the Anugfta he says, that he proposes to 
explain difficult passages in the Anugita, &c— Anugitadishu. And at the 
°utsu of his gloss on the whole Parvan he says, that in the Anugita we have 



a statement of the miseries of birth, &c. as a protest against worldly life ; in the 
lirahma Gltd we have a recommendation of Pra/faydma, &c; and in the Guru- 
"^yasawvada we have a eulogium on the perception of the self as distinc ' 
1^/ti or nature, and incidentally a protest against Praw/tti or action. 
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the conclusion to be derived from it must be, that .Sankara 
and Vi^wAna must have considered the chapters of the 
Ajvamedha Parvan from which their respective quotations 
are taken as not forming part of the Anugita. 

The testimony we have thus collected is apparently of 
considerable weight. Against it, however, we have to weigh 
some testimony which appears to me to be entitled, upon 
the whole, to even greater weight. In the Sankhya-sara 
of Vig-«ana Bhikshu, to which we have already referred, 
we have two quotations 1 from the Anugitd which are 
distinctly stated to be taken from that work. The first 
occurs in our translation at p. 332, the second at p. 313. 
Now, if we adopt the conclusion above referred to, regarding 
the correct titles of the thirty-six chapters which we have 
translated, it is a mistake to attribute the passages in ques- 
tion to the Anugita. They would, on that view, form part 
of the Gurujishyasa;//vada. Again, in his commentary on 
the Sanatsu^atiya, Sankara refers to sundry passages which 
he expressly says are taken from the Anugita, but which 
are not contained in the Anugita as limited by the evidence 
we have considered above. One of the passages referred to 
is taken from chapter XI of our translation, and others arc 
contained in the comments on Sanatsugatiya I, 6, and on 
I, 20 and I, 41 2 . It is difficult to resist the conclusion to 
which this positive evidence leads. One cannot possibly 
explain this evidence upon the view which we have first 
stated ; while, on the other hand, the points which appa- 
rently support that view are capable of some explanation 
on the theory that the Anugita includes all the chapters 
here translated. And that in this wise. The passages 
which we have referred to as cited by Sankara and Vif #ana 
from a Pur&//a and from the Bh&rata may have been actually 
taken from some other work than the Anugitd. Even waiv- 
ing the fact that the readings are different,— though in 
regard especially to the quotation given by Sankara it is 
not one to be entirely lost sight of,— there is this fact which 
is of great and almost conclusive weight on such a point as 
* — ' 

1 Pp. 15, 2i fc The latter corresponds to Ankara's quotation above referred to. 
3 See p. 206 note* 
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this, namely, that we have many instances of passages com- 
mon, almost verbatim et literatim, to the Mahabharata 
and other works. For one instance, take the very passage 
on which a chronological argument has been founded by us 
in the Introduction to the Sanatsu^&tiya \ It ought to 
have been there pointed out, that the stanza about a young 
man being bound to rfee to receive an elderly person, occurs 
in the Manu Smriti a also in exactly the same words. The 
omission to note this circumstance in its proper place in the 
Introduction to the Sanatsu^atiya was due to a mere inad- 
vertence. But the conclusion there hinted at was expressed 
in very cautious language, and with many qualifications, 
out of regard to circumstances such as those which we are 
now considering. Similar repetitions may be pointed out 
in other places. The passage about the Kshetra^a and 
Sattva and their mutual relations (sec p. 374) occurs, as 
pointed out in the note there, in at least two other places 
in the Mahabharata. The passage likewise which occurs 
in Gita, p. 103, about the 'hands, feet, &c, on all sides/ is 
one which may be seen, to my own knowledge, in about half 
a dozen places in the Mahdbharata. Such cases, I believe, 
may be easily multiplied ; and they illustrate and are illus- 
trated by Mr. Freeman's proposition respecting the epic age 
in Greece, to which wc have already alluded. It follows, 
consequently, that the quotations from Sankara and 
Vi^/7ana, to which we have referred above, do not militate 
very strongly against the final conclusion at which we 
have arrived. The testimony of the MSS. and the com- 
mentators is of considerably greater force. But Nilaka/////a, 
whatever his jnerits as an exegete — and even these are often 
marred by a persistent effort to read his own foregone con- 
clusions into the text he comments on — Nilaka/z/Z/a is but 
an indifferent authority in the domain of historical criticism. 
In his commentary on the Sanatsiig&tiya, for instance, he 
tells us that he has admitted into- his text sundry verses 
which were not in the copy used by jankara, and for which 
he had none but a very modern voucher, and he very naively 
adds that he has done so on the principle of collecting all 

r - 139, and cf. p. 176 with Vish«u XXX, 44 seq. a See II, 120. 
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good things to a focus. Ar^una Misra. is a very much 
more satisfactory commentator. But he is not likely to 
be a writer of a very remote date. I assume, that he must 
be more recent than *Sankar&fc£rya, though I cannot say 
that I have any very tenable ground for the assumption. 
But assuming that, I think it more satisfactory to adopt 
6'ankar^^Arya's nomenclature, and to treat the thirty-six 
chapters here translated as constituting the Anugita. It 
is not improbable, if our assumption is correct, that the 
division of the thirty-six chapters in the manner we have 
seen may have come into vogue after the date of Vi^ana 
Bhikshu, who, according to Dr. F. E. Hall, 'lived in all 
probability in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and 
whom there is some slight reason for carrying back still 
further 1 / 

Do these thirty -six chapters, then, form one integral 
work ? Are they all the work of one and the same author ? 
These are the questions which next present themselves for 
consideration. The evidence bearing upon them, however, 
is, as might be expected, excessively scanty. Of external 
evidence, indeed, we have really none, barring Sankara's 
statement in his commentary on the Br/hadaraz/yaka- 
upanishad 2 that the verse which he there quotes from 
the Anugita has Vyasa for its author. That statement 
indicates that .Varikara accepted the current tradition of 
Vy&sa's authorship of the Anugita ; and such acceptance, 
presumably, followed from his acceptance of the tradition 
of Vyasa's authorship of the entire Mah&bharata. If that 
tradition is incorrect, and Vyasa is not the author of the 
Anugita, we have no means of ascertaining who is the 
author. And as to the tradition in question, it is difficult, 
in the present - state of our materials, to form any satis- 
factory judgment. We therefore proceed at once to 
consider whether the AnugitA is really one work. And 
I must admit at the outset that I find it difficult to answer 
this question. There arc certainly some circumstances 
connect -d with the work which might be regarded as indi- 
cating a different authbifship of different parts of it. ^Thus 

i See l'reface, SsLhkhysL-s&ra, p. tf. ' J I'- 2 34- 
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in an early portion of the work, we find the first personal 
pronoun is used, where the Supreme Being is evidently 
intended to be signified, and yet the passage is not put 
into the mouth of Kr *sh;*a, but of the Brdhma^a. A similar 
passage occurs a little later on also. Now it must be taken 
to be a somewhat strained interpretation of the words used 
in the passages in question to suppose that the speaker 
there used the first personal pronoun, identifying himself 
for the nonce with the Supreme Being *. Again, in a passage 
still further on, we have the vocative O P&rtha I where the 
person addressed is not Aiguna at all, but the Br&hmawa's 
wife. Now these lapses are susceptible of two explana- 
tions — either we are to see in them so many cases of 
* Homer nodding/ or wc may suppose that they are errors 
occasioned by one writer making additions to the work of 
a previous writer, without a vivid recollection of the frame- 
work of the original composition into which his own work 
had to be set 2 . I own, that on balancing the probabilities 
on the one side and the other, my mind rather leans to the 
hypothesis of one author making a slip in the plexus of 
his own story within story, rather than the hypothesis of 
a deliberate interpolator forgetting the actual scheme of the 
original work into which he was about to foist his own 
additions 3 . And this the rather, that we find a similar 
slip towards the very beginning of the work, where we 
have the Br&hmana. Klryapa addressed as Parantapa, or 
destroyer of foes — an epithet which, I think, is exclusively 
reserved for Kshatriyas, and is, in any case, a very inap- 
propriate one to apply to a humble seeker for spiritual 
light. This^lip appears to me to be incapable of explana- 
tion on any theory of interpolation 4 . And hence the other 
slips above noted can hardly be regarded as supporting 
any such theory. Another circumstance, not indeed bearing 

' In fact the BrShma«a is not identified with the Supreme Being afterwards. 
But that fact has not much bearing on the question here. 

9 Cf. Wilson's DajakumaraJhirita, Introd. p. 22. 
The third alternative, that a work independently written was afterwards 
b <*% thrown into the Mahabh&rata, is one which in the circumstances here 
se ^ n s to me improbable. 

4 See also pp. 235, 25a, 299. 
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out that theory, but rendering interpolations possible, de- 
serves to be noted. The scheme of the Anugita certainly 
■ lends itself to interpolations. A story might without much 
difficulty be added to the series of story joined to story 
which it contains. Against this, however, it must not 
be forgotten, that the SAnti Parvan of the Mahdbharata 
and the Yogavasish/Aa exhibit a precisely similar frame- 
work of contents, and that the Paw/tatantra and the Katha- 
saritsagara, among other works, follow the same model. 
And from this fact it may be fairly argued, that while 
there is, doubtless, room for suspecting interpolations in 
such cases, there is this to be remembered, that with 
respect to any particular one of these cases, such suspicion 
can carry us but a very short way. And further, it is to 
be observed* valeat quantum, that the connexion of the 
several chapters of the Anugita one with the other is not 
altogether a loose one, save at one or two points only, 
while they are all linked on to the main body of the 
narrative, only in what we have treated as the last chapter 
of the Anugita, without any trace of any other connecting 
link anywhere else. Upon the whole, therefore, we here 
conclude, though not without doubt, that the whole of the 
Anugita is the work of one author. 

The next question to be discussed is the important one 
of the age of the work. The quotations already given 
above from Sankara^arya's works, and one other which 
is referred to in the note below 1 , suffice to show that the 
Anugita must have been some few centuries old in the 
time of wSarikara/'arya. For whether we treat the Anu- 
gita as a part of the original Mahabhdrata or not, it f "s 
not likely that such a scholar as Sankara would have 
accepted the book as a genuine part of the Mahabharata, 
and as a work of Vyasa, if it had not been in his day of 
some respectable antiquity, of antiquity sufficient to have 
thrown the real author into oblivion, and to have substi- 

I See Snhkara, .Sarfraka Bhashya, p. 726. That, however, may be a quotation 
from some other work. It maffce noted that the passages quoted in the Bhashya 
on Sanatsn^al.ya I, 20 and I, 41 are not to be traced in our copies, thoug 
exp'cssly stated there to have been taken from the Anugita. 
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tuted in his place Vyasa, who lived at the junction of 
the Dvapara and Kali ages \ upwards of thirty centuries 
before the Christian era. The calculation is avowedly 
a very rough one, but I think we may, as the result of it, 
safely fix the third century of the Christian era as the 
latest date at which the Anugitd can have been composed. 
Let us now endeavour to find out whether we can fix the 
date as lying within any better defined period. It is 
scarcely needful to say, that the Anugita dates from a 
period considerably subsequent to the age of the Upani- 
shads. The passages relating to the Pra/*asa//zvada and 
so forth, which occur originally in the Upanishads, arc 
referred to in the Anugita as c ancient stories ' — an indica- 
tion that the Upanishads had already come to be esteemed 
as ancient compositions at the date of the latter work. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to go through an elaborate 
examination of the versions of the ancient stories alluded 
to above, as contained in the Upanishads and in the 
Anugita, more especially because it is possible for us to 
show that the Anugita is later than the Bhagavadgita, 
which latter work, as we have seen, is later than the Upa- 
nishads. And to this point we shall now address ourselves. 
We have already observed upon the story referred to at 
the opening of this Introduction, which, historically inter- 
preted, indicates the priority of the Bhagavadgita to the 
Anugita. This conclusion is confirmed by sundry other 
circumstances, which we must now discuss in some detail, 
as they are also of use in helping to^ix the position of the 
work in the history of Sanskrit literature and philosophy. 
First, then, it seems to me, that the state of society mirrored 
in the Anugita indicates a greater advance in social evolu- 
tion than we have already seen is disclosed in the Bhaga- 
vadgita. Not to mention decorations of houses and so 
forth, which are alluded to in one passage of the Anugita, 
we are here told of royal oppressions, of losses of wealth 
accumulated with great difficulty, and of fierce captivities ; 
we are told, to adapt the language of a modern English 
P°et, of laws grinding the weak, for strong men rule the 

Cf. Sarfraka Bhashya, p. 913. 
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law ; we have references to the casting of images with 
liquefied iron, and to the use of elephants as vehicles 1 ; 
and we meet with protests against the amusements of music 
and dancing, and against the occupation of artisans 2 . True 
it is, that all these indications put together, fail to constitute 
what, according to the standard of modern times, would be 
called a highly artificial state of society. But it seems to 
mc to mark a very perceptible and distinct advance beyond 
the social condition when mankind was divided into four 
castes or classes, with such a division of duties, to put it 
briefly, as that of preparation for a future world, govern- 
ment of this world, agriculture and trade, and service 
respectively 3 . Artisans, it will be observed, are not even 
referred to in the BhagavadgM, nor is there any trace of 
royal oppressions, or unequal laws. Then as regards 
music, it may be noted, that there are references to it in 
the BWhadaraz/yaka and Kaushitaki-upanishads 4 , without 
any indications of disapprobation. The protest against 
music, therefore, and the sister art of dancing, is probably 
to be explained as evoked by some abuses of the two arts 
which must have come into prevalence about the time of 
the composition of the Anugitl. A similar protest is found 
recorded in the DharmajSstras of Manu and Apastamba 
and Gautama 6 . We shall consider in the sequel the chrono- 
logical positions of the AnugitS. with reference to those 
Dharma^astras. But we have already pointed out that the 
GitA stands prior to them both 6 . 

Look again at the views on caste which are embodied 
in the Anugita and the Bhagavadgit& respectively. The 
reference to the Kshatriya as representing the quality of 
passion, while the Brahmawa represents the quality of good- 
ness 7 , seems to place a considerably larger distance between 
the Brahma«a and the Kshatriya than is suggested by the 
Bhagavadgitd, and thus marks an advance in the direction 
of the later doctrine on the subject. And in connexion 

1 Cf. Lalita Vistara, p. 17. * See pp. 325-365. s See Gftd, p. "6. 

* See Brthadaranyaka, p. 454, and Kanshftaki, p. 68. 
1 See Blibler's Apastamba I, 1, 3, 11, Gautama II, 13, and Manu II, i7 8 - 
f P. 2\ aeq. ^ * P. 339. 
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with this, perhaps, the discrepancy between the reading of 
the Bhagavadgitfi at p. 8^, and that of the Anugita at p. 255, 
is not entirely without significance, though much weight 
would not be due to it, if it stood alone. The expression 
♦devoted royal sages/ which we find in the one work, 
makes way for * well-read Kshatriyas who are intent on 
their own duties ' in the other. Again, although the pas- 
sage at p. 353 is undoubtedly susceptible of a different 
interpretation, it seems to me, that the word 'twice-born' 
there employed, was meant to be interpreted as meaning 
the Prahma//as, and not the three twice-born castes; and 
if this interpretation is correct, we have here the very 
proposition upon the absence of which in the Bhagavad- 
gita we have already made some observations 1 . That 
twice-born in the passage in question means Brahma//a 
only, is, of course, not a proved fact. But having regard 
to the passages noted above and to the passage at p. 320, 
where reference is made to disparagement of Brahma//as — 
it is not twice-born there — and in the same clause with 
disparagement of gods and Vedas, it seems to me that the 
interpretation we have suggested must be taken to be the 
true one. And it is to be further noted, that this conclusion 
is corroborated by a comparison of the passage now under 
consideration with a passage occurring in the i'anti Parvan - f 
in the Ra^adharma section of it, where we read that 'the 
cow is the first among quadrupeds, gold among metals, 
a mantra among words, and the Brahma//a is the first 
among bipeds.' The cow and gold occur in the passage 
in the Anugita also, very near the clause we are now dis- 
cussing. And it is allowable to argue, that reading the two 
together, twidc-born in the Anugita must be interpreted 
to be synonymous with Brahma;/a in the Ra^adharma. 
And the same conclusion is, to my mind, confirmed indi- 
rectly by comparing the clause * the twice-born among 
m cn ' of the Anugita with ' the ruler of men among men ' 
°f that Bhagavadgita, the teaching of which the former 
work professes to recapitulate. 

1 T. 24 supTa. Sec note at p. 355. 
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A similar inference seems to be derivable from a. com- 
parison of the specific doctrines as to the duties of Brdh- 
ma;/as which are enunciated in the Gita and the Anugitl 
In the latter work, the famous six duties are expressly 
mentioned. We have already argued in our Introduction 
to the Gita, that a comparison of the teaching of that work 
upon this point with the teaching of Apastamba and Manu 
shows the former to have been older than the latter. The 
six duties mentioned in the AnugitS arc those also mentioned 
by Manu and Apastamba. It follows, therefore, that the 
Gita is prior to the Anugita also. Whether the Anugita is 
prior or subsequent to Manu and Apastamba, is a question 
which will have to be discussed in the sequel. 

The net result of the whole of this comparison appears to 

me to clearly show the Anugita to be a work of considerably 

more recent date than the Bhagavadgita. What interval 

of time lay between the two, is a most interesting, but also 

a most difficult, question. The differences \vc have noted 

appear to me to indicate a pretty wide interval. If I am 

right in regarding the Gita as a work of what may be called, 

for practical purposes, the age of the older Upanishads, I 

am inclined to think that the interval between the Gita and 

the Anugitd must have been one of larger extent than even 

three or four centuries. For as -we have already pointed 

out, the description of the various 'Itihisas' mentioned in 

the Anugita as 'puratana' — ancient — points to at least 

three or four centuries having elapsed between the close of 

the Upanishad period and the composition of the Anugita. 

It is obvious, however, that this result is not one with 

which we can rest satisfied. Even if it were more precise 

and accurate, it would only fix the age of the Anugita 

with reference to the age of another work itself of unknown 

and unascertained date. We must therefore endeavour to 

compare the Anugita with some other work, the date of 

which is better known. For this purpose, it seems to be not 

of any great use to refer to the Sankhya and Yoga-sutras, 

although it is not improbable that some materials might be 

fortho 'ining for a useful comparison between them and the 

Anugita. Neither the SAhkhya nor the Yoga-sutras can 
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be said to have their ages fixed with even any approach to 
accuracy. And in the case of the S&nkhya-sutras, there is 
the further difficulty presented by the circumstance, that 
there is room for very serious doubts as to whether the 
current Sutras are really of the authorship of Kapila, or 
whoever else was the original founder of the system. With 
regard to the Yoga, one or two observations from a different 
point of view may not, however, be entirely out of place. 
At p. 248 the Yoga S&stra is referred to eo nomine. What 
Sastra is here alluded to ? Is it Pata/^ali's, or some other 
Sastra dealing with similar topics? Or, again, is it an 
entirely different matter that is alluded to, and are wc not 
to sec in the expression in question an allusion to any sys- 
tem formally propounded ? I own, as stated in the note on 
the passage, that my mind inclines to the last view. There 
is not very much to say on either side of the question, as 
far as I am able to understand it. But the view I incline to 
appears to have one small circumstance in its favour. At 
p. 249 we have an allusion to persons who understand the 
Yoga, and to a certain illustration propounded by them. 
Now who arc these persons? My limited knowledge of 
Yoga literature has not enabled me to trace the illustration 
anywhere else than in the Ka///opanishad, and in the Sanat- 
su^atiya. It seems to me very unlikely, that the illustration 
can have been put forward in any work older than the 
Ka///opanishad. And we may, I think, assume it as most 
probable that the Sanatsu^atiya borrowed it from that work. 
If so, it is not likely that the Anugita can have referred to 
any other master of the Yoga than the author of the Ka///o- 
panishad. An^i then it would seem to follow, that the 
■Anurrfta must have been composed at a time when, although 
the Upanishads were looked on with reverence and as works 
of authority, they were not yet regarded as part and parcel of 
the Vedic revelation l . It is impossible not to perceive, that 
the train of reasoning here is at £very stage hedged round 
with difficulties and doubts. And the inference therefore to 
which we arc led by it must be accepted with proportionate 

lhis seems to he also the implication of the passage at p. 309, where the 
s lor final emancipation are alluded to. 

P 2 
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caution. But if the reasoning is correct, it seems to be 
certain, that the Anugita belongs to some period prior to the 
second, and probable, that it belongs to some period prior 
to the third century, before Christ. For in the second cen- 
tury before Christ was composed the Mahabh&shya of 
Pata//£-ali, in which Rahasyas — which is another name for 
Upanishads — are mentioned as forming part of the Vedic 
literature. And in Apastamba's Dharma-siitras, which are 
older than Pata^ali, Upanishads 1 are mentioned in the 
same way. I am aware that it may be said, that because 
Upanishads as a class of works are mentioned by Pata;7^ali 
and Apastamba, it docs not follow that any particular Upa- 
nishad, such as the Ka///a, for instance, also existed at that 
time. This is quite true. But without going now into the 
general question, it is sufficient to point out, that our argu- 
ment here is concerned merely with the recognition of the 
Upanishads as a class of works forming part of the Vcdic 
canon. Such recognition must have come later than the 
period at which the Anugita could speak of a passage in 
the Ka//ia-upanishad as the utterance of Yogavids, or 
persons who understood the Yoga. 

Turning now to the materials available for ascertaining 
the relative chronological positions of the Anugita and 
the rise of Buddhism, we have again to complain of their 
unsatisfactory character. We will briefly note the two or 
three circumstances which appear to have a bearing upon 
this question. In the first place, we have the word Nir- 
v/i;/a used in one passage of the Anugita in the sense of 
the highest tranquillity, and there the simile of the ex- 
tinction of the fire is expressly adduced. Qn this it may 
be argued, that if the term Nirv&//a had become the well- 
understood property of Buddhism, such a use of it as we 
find here won id probably not have occurred. Again, wc 
have the injunction that an ascetic must dwell in a 
town only for one day and no more, while he may stay 
at one place during the rains. This is very similar to an 
injunc.f'on prescribed by the Buddhistic teachers also. But 

! They are also referred to in the Buddhistic Lalita Vistara, p. <>5- 
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this foct furnishes, I think, no safe ground for a chronolo- 
gical inference, more especially because, as pointed out by 
Dr. Biihlcr, the Buddhistic injunction is itself only borrowed 
from the Brahminical rules on the subject \ It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to say that the Anugita borrowed its 
doctrine from Buddhism. It is, of course, equally impos- 
sible on the other hand to say, that Buddhism borrowed 
its rule from the Anugit&. And, therefore, we can build 
no safe inference upon this fact either. We have next the 
very remarkable passage at chapter XXXIV, where various 
contradictory and mutually exclusive vleyvs of piety are 
stated, or rather passingly and briefly indicated — a passage 
which one most devoutly wishes had been clearer than it 
is. In that passage I can find no reference to Buddhism. 
True it is that Nilaka/////a's commentary refers some of 
the doctrines there stated to Buddhistic schools 2 . But that 
commentary, unsatisfactory enough in other places, is par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory here. And its critical accuracy 
may be judged from its reference to Saugatas and Yoga- 
Hras apparently as two distinct schools, whereas in truth 
the Saugatas are Buddhists, and Yoga^aras one of the 
four principal Buddhist sects. And it must be further 
remembered, that the interpretations of Nilaka/////a, upon 
which his specifications of the different schools are based, 
arc by no means such as necessarily claim acceptance. If 
then we do not find any reference to Buddhism in this 
passage, that fact becomes certainly a remarkable one. 
Still, on the other hand, I am not prepared to apply the 
'negative argument' here, and to say that inasmuch as 
Buddhism is not referred to where so many different 
opinions arc referred to, Buddhism cannot have come 
into existence at the date of the Anugita. It seems to 
me that the argument will here be a very hazardous one, 
because if the author of the Anugita was, as we may assume 
he was, an orthodox Hindu, he might well have declined, 
although not unacquainted with Buddhism, to put into the 
mouths of the seven sages even as a possible view, that 

Sce G autama, pp. Iv and 191. a See a^so Ihe gloss on chap. XXXI V, st. 14. 
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which was the view of a school esteemed heretical by the 
author and his co-religionists. This passage, therefore 
also fails to furnish any tangible ground for a chronological 
inference, at all events in the present state of our knowledge. 
Lastly, we come to the allusion to those who indulge in con- 
stant talk in disparagement of Vedas and Brahma/zas, the two 
being thus bracketed together in the original. That seems, 
at the first blush, to be a somewhat more distinct allusion 
to Buddhism than any of those we have noted above. But 
even that is not unambiguous. If the stanzas quoted by Ma- 
dhava&irya, in his Sarvadarjanasangraha in its first section, 
are the composition of the original founder of the A^rvaka 
school, or even if they correctly represent the earliest 
opinions of that school, it is at least quite as likely that 
the A'arvakas were the target for the denunciations of 
the Anugitd in the passage in question as that the 
Buddhists were so. To me, indeed, it appears to be more 
likely, for Buddha's opinion with regard to the Vedas is, 
that they are inadequate; with regard to the Brahma;/as, 
that they are in no sense the chosen of God as they claim 
to be. The opinion of the A'arvakas, on the other hand, is 
a far more aggressive one, so to say. According to Madha- 
vaHrya, they taught that the Vedas were either simple 
fatuity or imposture, and that the Brclhma;/as were im- 
postors. It seems to me much more likely, that this, 
which I have called a comparatively aggressive attitude, was 
the one at which the remarks of the Anugita were levelled; 
and more especially does this appear to be correct when 
we remember, that the view taught by Gautama Buddha 
regarding the Vedas and the Brahma;/as w^s propounded 
by him only in its strongest form ; and that even before 
his time, the doctrine of the inadequacy of the Vedas for the 
purpose of securing the sum mum bonum of humanity 
had been taught by other teachers. It is further to be 
recollected, that we have evidence showing that other 
thinkers also than Buddha, or Brshaspati, had in early 
days a-iacked the authority of the Vedas. Kautsa is the 
»!?me of one who was probably the most distinguished 
among them. It is certainly possible that his followers 
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were the people branded as of c the dark quality ' by the 
Anugitd in the passage in question. We have, therefore, 
at least two different recognised bodies of thinkers, and 
one individual thinker; to whom the words under dis- 
cussion may apply, and it is plainly unsafe, under these 
circumstances, to draw any chronological inference based 
on the hypothesis of one particular body out of those 
three being the one intended by the author. Before 
closing this part of the investigation, it may be interesting 
to note, that the phrase c turning the wheel,' a phrase now 
so familiar to us as one of the household words of Buddhism, 
is used in the AnugitA with respect to king kanaka. I do 
not think, however, that either alone, or even coupled with 
the word Nirvana, that phrase can be made the basis of any 
legitimate deduction in favour of the priority of the Anugitd 
to Buddhism. At the outside, the only deduction admissible, 
if any deduction were admissible, would be, that the Anu- 
gita \vas composed prior to the recognition, of Nirvana and 
/fakrapravartana as specially Buddhistic words. But 
priority to such recognition is not, I apprehend, necessarily 
synonymous with priority to the rise of Buddhism. 

The net result of this part of the investigation appears 
to be, that wc have pretty strong grounds for holding the 
Anugita to belong to a period very considerably removed 
from the period of the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgitd ; 
but that we have no tangible grounds on which to base any 
deduction regarding its priority or otherwise to the Sankhya 
and Yoga systems of philosophy, or to the great movement 
of Gautama Buddha. There is only one other point, which 
we can establish in a not entirely unsatisfactory way, and 
which enables us to draw closer the limits within which 
the Anugit& must have been composed. That point is the 
position of the Anugitd with reference to Apastamba's 
Dharma-sutra. I need not say again, that I accept here 
the proposition about the age of Apastamba which has been 
laid down by Dr. Btihler, as a sufficiently satisfactory work- 
ing hypothesis. And accepting that proposition, I venture 
to suggest the fourth century B.C. as a not unlikely date 
for the Anugita. It' appears to me, that a comparison of 
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the Anugita and the rules of Apastamba upon one impor- 
tant point which they both deal with shows the priority of 
the former work. I allude to the rules and regulations 
touching the four Ajramas or orders contained in the Anu- 
gita and in the Dharma-sutra of Apastamba. One circum- 
stance strikes us at once on comparing the two works on 
this point. Apastamba goes into a very great deal of 
minute details more than the Anugita, although the latter 
work does not deal with the topic in any very summary 
mode. Taking all the differences between the two works 
together, and the fact that the Anugita sets about the dis- 
cussion of the topic in a manner which seems intended to 
be — not, indeed, absolutely exhaustive, but still — very full, 
I am very strongly inclined to attribute the differences to 
an actual development and progress of doctrine. I will 
endeavour to illustrate this view by means of a few detailed 
instances 1 . And let us first take the order of householders 
to which the Anugita gives precedence over the others. 
One of the injunctions laid down by the Anugita is that the 
householder should always be devoted to his wife. Against 
this simple precept, we have a very minute series of rules 
prescribed by Apastamba, which it is not necessary to refer 
to specifically, but which may be seen in several of the 
Sutras contained in the first Kha;/rfa of the first PaAila of 
the second Pra^na. Compare again the excessive minute- 
ness of the rules regarding the Bali-offering or the reception 
of guests, as given by Apastamba, with the simple statement 
of the Anugita that the five great sacrifices should be per- 
formed. There again, I think, we are to see in this difference 
of treatment the result of a pretty long course of ceremonial 
progress. Proceeding to the rules regarding the Brahma- 
kSLrin or student, an analogous phenomenon meets us there. 
Taking first the subject of food, we have a considerable 
number of detailed injunctions in Apastamba, compared with 
the simple rule of the Anugita, that the student should, with 
the leave of his preceptor, eat his food without decrying it. 
Again with regard to alms, whereas the Anugita simply 

1 CY. pp. 35$, 360 infra wiflfc Apastamba, pp. 9 seq., 103 scq., 114 st( J- 
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says that the student should take his food out of the alms 
received by him, Apastamba has an elaborate catena of 
rules as to how the alms arc to be collected, and from whom, 
and so forth. Take again the provisions in the two works 
regarding the description of the cloth, staff, and girdle of the 
student. Apastamba refers to various opinions on this 
subject, of which there is not even a trace in the Anugita *. 
It appears that even before Apastamba's time, distinctions 
had been laid down as to the description of girdle staff and 
cloth to be used by the different castes— distinctions of which 
there is no hint in the Anugita, where all students, of what- 
ever caste, are spoken of under the generic name. These 
distinctions appear to me to point very strongly to that 
ceremonial and doctrinal progress of which we have spoken 
above. The tendency is visible in them to sever the Brah- 
ma/Ms from the other castes — by external marks. And that 
tendency, it seems to mc, must have set in, as the merits 
which had given the Brahma//a caste its original position at 
the head of Hindu society were ceasing to be a living reality, 
and that caste was intrenching itself, so to say, more behind 
the worth and work of the early founders of its greatness, than 
the worth and work of their degenerating representatives. 
These comparisons, taken together, appear to mc to warrant 
the proposition we have already laid down with regard to 
the priority of the Anugita to Apastamba. If we have not 
referred to the rules relating to the two other orders of 
forester and ascetic, it is because the scope for a comparison 
of those is very limited. Those rules alone would scarcely 
authorise the inference drawn above ; but I can perceive 
nothing in thejn to countervail the effect of the comparisons 
already made. And it must be remembered, that the rules 
as to foresters and ascetics would be less apt to undergo 
change than those as to students and householders. 

It appears to me that the view we have now expressed 
m ay be also supported by a comparison of the doctrines of 
the Anugita and Apastamba touching the duties of Brah- 
ma/fas. According to Apastamba, the occupations lawful 

1 Cf. also Biihlcr's Gautama, p. 175. 
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to Brahmawas are the famous six referred to in our Intro- 
duction to the Bhagavadgftd, and two others superadded 
namely, inheritance and gleaning corn in the fields. These 
last are not mentioned in the Anugitd, or in Manu either, 
and are, even according to Apastamba, common to Br&h- 
ma;/as with Kshatriyas and Vaijyas. But as regards 
the six above referred to, it is worthy of note,* that the 
Anugita apparently groups them into two distinct sets of 
three. The first set of three consists of those which, in our 
Introduction to the Bhagavadgita, wc have characterised as 
constituting rather the rights than the duties of Brahma//as, 
and which the Anugita describes as ' means of livelihood for 
Brahma//as/ The other set of three consists of real duties, and 
these the Anugita speaks of as ' pious duties/ This grouping 
appears to me to furnish powerful corroboration of the view 
put forward in our Introduction to the Bhagavadgita. It 
would seem, that the possession of the moral and spiritual 
merits which, according to the Gita, constituted the duty of 
Brahma//as, in the simple and archaic society there disclosed, 
was developed, in a more advanced and artificial state of 
society, into the performance of the 'pious duties ' of the Anu- 
gita and the duties which are ' the means of livelihood.' Then 
in the further social evolution, in the course of which the old 
spiritual view began to be forgotten, and the actual facts of 
the past began to be transmuted into the dogmatic rules of 
the future, the occupations of receiving presents, imparting 
instruction, and officiating at sacrifices, became the special 
occupations of the Brahmawas, and the distinction between 
these occupations from their higher duties was thrown into 
the background; and accordingly we find no illusion to any 
such distinction in Apastamba or Manu, or, as far as I know, 
in any other later embodiment of the current ideas on the 
subject 1 . If all tiiis has been correctly argued, the conclusion 
derivable from it is in entire accord with that which we have 
already drawn, namely, that the Bhagavadgitd, the Anugita, 
and the* Dharma-sutra of Apastamba, belong to different 



1 In G .Anna X, 1 3, the ' pious duties' arc called « obligatory/ the others 
'additional for Brahmanas.' %e the note on the passage in Buhler's edition, 
and cf. Gautama VIII, 9, 10. 
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stages of ancient Indian history, and that the stage to 
which the Gita belongs is the earliest, and that to which 
Apastamba belongs, the latest of such stages. 

I am unable to find anythiftg else in the way of internal 
evidence bearing upon the date of the Anugita. It appears 
to me, that the date to which the investigation we have 
now gone through leads us, is one which, in the present 
state of our information, may be fairly accepted as a pro- 
visional hypothesis. It does not appear to me to conflict 
with any ascertained dates, while it is pointed to as pro- 
bable by the various lines of testimony which we have here 
considered. We now proceed to discuss one or two other 
points which may have a bearing upon this topic, but which 
at present cannot yield us any positive guidance in our 
search for the date of the Anugita. And first among these, 
let us consider the various names of deities that occur 
in different parts of the work. We have, then, Vish//u, 
Sambhu, Gishmi, Soma, Aditya, Surya, Mitra, Agni, 
/Sandra, Rudra, *S"iva, Varu;/a, Pra^apati, Maghavat, 
Purandara, Indra, Brahman, Satakratu, Dharma. Naraya//a, 
Vayu, Yama, Tvash/ri, Ilari, Lvara, and lastly Uma under 
three different names, namely, Uma, M&hcrvari, and Par- 
vati. Now, leaving aside for the moment the three names 
of Uma, which appear from the passage where they are 
used to be all three the names of the same goddess, there 
is no doubt that in the list above set out, some of the names 
are merely used in different passages, but still to indicate 
the same being. Thus, Indra, Satakratu, Purandara, and 
Maghavat are really the names of one and the same deity. 
Hut when Soma is mentioned as the deity presiding over 
the tongue, and Aandramas as the deity presiding over 
the mind, it becomes doubtful whether the two names 
do really indicate the same deity, albeit in later Sanskrit 
Soma and A'andramas both signify the moon. Similarly, 
when Arka is said to be the deity presiding over the eye, 
and Mitra over another organ, it seems open to question 
whether Arka and Mitra both signify the sun there, as 
they undoubtedly do in classical Sanskrit. True it is, that 
even in such a recent work as the Sahkhya-sara, this mention 
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of Arka and Mitra as presiding deities of two several 
organs does occur. But it is plain, that that circumstance 
can have no bearing on the inquiry before us, for the 
Sankhya-sara is avowedly a compilation based on older 
authorities, and in the particular part under consideration, 
really reproduces a passage from some older work. It can- 
not, therefore, be argued, that because Arka and Mitra weie 
identified with one another at the time of the Sankhya-sara, 
and yet arc mentioned as deities of two separate organs, 
therefore, they must have also been regarded as one in 
the older original work where they are also mentioned as 
deities of two separate organs. And it may, perhaps, be 
remarked here in passing, that the Ved&nta Paribhashd has 
Mr/tyu instead of Mitra, which would get rid of the diffi- 
culty here altogether ; while as regards Soma and ATandra- 
mas, the passage in the Sankhya-s&ra reads PraX'ctas instead 
of Soma, which would get rid of the other difficulty above 
pointed out. Whether these discrepancies are owing to any 
tampering with the lists of organs and deities, at a time 
when the later identifications between different deities took 
place, or whether they are to be explained on some other 
theory. It is impossible at present to say. And, therefore, 
it is also unnecessary to pursue the inquiry here any further. 
It must suffice for the present to have drawn attention to 
the matter. 

Akin to this point, though quite distinct from it. is one 
which arises on a passage where the emancipated being 
is identified with Vish//u, Mitra, Agni, Varuwa, and Pra^a- 
pati l . Now it is reasonable to suppose, that the deities thus 
specified here must have been among those held in highest 
repute at the time, the whole significance of the passage 
where they are mentioned requiring that that should be 
so. But in our Pantheon as disclosed by our later litera- 
ture, Mitra and Agni and Varu/m occupy but a very sub- 
ordinate position, Kven in Kalid&sa 2 , the subordination 
of these deities io our celebrated Trinity seems to be quite 
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tee inter alia, Kumara II, . »o*eq., and VII, 44 seq., and cf. our Bhart/*nar 
(Bombay Sanskrit Classics), In trod. p. xix. 
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fully established. But, on the other hand, in the Vedic 
theogony, they are among the most prominent deities. In 
the Taittiriya-upanishad, we have in the very first sentence 
Mitra, Varuz/a, Vish//u, and Brahman (who may be iden- 
tified with Pra^Apati) all mentioned together, and their 
blessings invoked. This does not help in fixing a date for 
the Anugita ; but it lends some support to the conclusion 
already arrived at on that point, by showing that the 
thcogony of the Anugita is not yet very far removed from 
the thcogony of the Vedic times, while it is separated by 
a considerable interval from the theogony disclosed in the 
works of even such an early writer of the classical period 
as Kalidasa. 

Another point of similar bearing on our present investi- 
gation is the mode in which the story of Parasurama is 
dealt with in the Anugita. There is in the first place no 
allusion to his being an incarnation of Vish/ni, nor to the 
encounter between him and his namesake, the son of 
Dajaratha and the hero of the Ramaya//a. We have, on 
the contrary, an explicit statement, that after the advice 
of die ' Pitr/s * he entirely abandons the slaughter of the 
Kshatriyas, and resorting to penance thereby achieves 
final emancipation. We have elsewhere argued l , that the 
theory of Paramrfuna being an incarnation of Vish/ni, must 
have probably originated prior to the time of Bhartr/hari, 
but later than the time of Kalidasa. The allusion to 
Para.vurama in the work before us does not, however, enable 
us to judge of its chronological position with reference to 
Kalidasa. But the last point discussed renders it unnecessary 
to consider this question further. It may be noted, by the 
way, that the Anugita represents Paivuurama, although 
living in the Ajrama or hermitage of his father, who was 
a AVshi, as mounting a chariot for the purpose of sweeping 
away the kinsmen of Kartavhya. Whence he obtained a 
chiriot in a hermitage, the Anugita docs not explain. 

In connexion with the episode of Para.rurdma» may be 
noted the list which occurs in the course of it, of the 

1 See « Was the Ramayawa copied from Homer I ' pp. 56, 57- 
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degraded Kshatriya tribes, of DraviWas, Sabaras, &c. I am 
unable to see that those names can give us any further 
help in our present investigation than in so far as they 
show that, at the time of the Anugita, there must have 
been some information about the south of India available 
in the districts where the author of the Anugita lived. 
Some of the tribes mentioned appear to have been located 
far in the south of the Indian peninsula. But this is a 
point on which we shall have to say something more in 
discussing the next item of internal evidence to which we 
shall refer. Here it is enough to point out that some of 
the tribes mentioned in the Anugita are also referred to 
in no less a work than the Aitareya-br£hma//a 1 . 

We come next to the enumeration of the principal 
mountains which is contained in one passage of the Anu- 
gitcL Those mountains are the Himalaya, the Pariyatra, 
the Sahya. the Vindhya, the Triku/avat, the Svcta, the 
Nila, the Bhasa, the Kosh///avat, the Mahendra, the Mdlya- 
vat, and perhaps the Guruskandha. I am not sure whether 
the last name is intended to be taken as a proper name, 
or only as an epithet of Mahendra. Now compared with 
the mountains mentioned in the Bhagavadgttd, this is cer- 
tainly a remarkable list. The Gita mentions only Meru 2 
and Himalaya; while here we have in the Anugita the 
Sahya, and Malaya, and Triku/avat, and Nila (the same, 
I presume, with the modern Nilgiri, the Sanatorium of the 
Madras Presidency), which take us far to the west and 
south of the Indian peninsula; and the Mahendra and 
Mdlyavat, which, coupled with the mention of the river 
Ganges, cover a considerable part of the eastern districts. 
The Pariyatra and Vindhya occupy the regions of Central 
India. The Anugita, therefore, seems to belong to that 
period in the history of India, when pretty nearly the whole, 

1 Haul's e<l., p. 183. And seegcncrally on these tribes, Wilson's Vish/mPurawa 
(Hall's cd.\ vol. ii, p. 170 seq., and .Santi Tarvan (Moksha), chap. 207, st. 4 2 - 

a This is -Iso mentioned in the AnugUfi, but in a different passage. The Nila 
is said by P lessor WiUor to be a mountain in Orissa. But our suggestion has, 
1 i.nd, bee already made by Dr. K. E. Hall also: see on this, and generally, 
Wilson's Visbf J Pura/sa, vol/ ii, p. 141 seq. (ed. Hall). See also Indian 
Antique ry, VI 133 seq. 
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if not absolutely the whole, of the Indian continent was 
known to the Sanskrit-speaking population of the country. 
When was this knowledge reached ? It is difficult to fix 
the precise period ; and even if it could be fixed, it would 
not help us to fix satisfactorily any point of time to which 
the Anugita could be attributed. But it may be pointed 
out here, that in Pata^alfs Mahdbhdshya we have evidence 
of such knowledge having been possessed by the Aryas in 
the second century B.C. In truth, the evidence available 
in the Mahabhashya is even fuller than this in the Anu- 
gita. For Pata^ali tells us of a town or city in the south 
named K&uMpura. l ; he speaks of the dominions of the 
Pcw/ya kings, and of the Kola, and Kerala districts 2 ; 
he refers also to the large tanks of the south ; and he 
makes allusions to linguistic usages current in the southern 
and other provinces 3 . Before Pata7/£*ali's time there 
had taken place Mahendra's invasion of Ceylon, and the 
invading army must have penetrated through the southern 
provinces. And there had been also put up the great 
Inscriptions of A^oka, which have attracted so much in- 
terest, and are proving such prolific sources of information 
in various departments of knowledge. One of these inscrip- 
tions was at Gaw^am, which is not very far from the 
Mahendra mountain alluded to in the Anugita 4 . All these 
facts support the conclusion drawn by General Cunningham 
from the correctness of the information given to Alexander 
the Great by the Hindus of his time, namely, that 'the 
Indians, even at that early date in their history, had a very 
accurate knowledge of the form and extent of their native 
land 6 .' And not only do they support that conclusion, 
they show that the knowledge covered other facts regarding 

1 Ruiamg ed., p. 74 (IV, 2, 2). 

a T. 60 (IV, 1,4). See also p. 65. 

3 See Mahabhashya, p. 82 (I, 1, 5), p. 16 (I, I, i>; and cf. Muir, Sanskrit 
TWs, vol. ii, pp. i 52 , 355. 

^ & k e Cunningham's Corpus Injcriptionwn, I, p. i. 
See Ancient Geography of India, p. 3. And compare also the information 
collected in the IVriplus of the Eur>thryian Sea (translated by Mr. McKindlc), 
PP- 1 1 2-136, where a large number of ports is mentioned as existing on the Indian 
coasts. The Periplus seems to date from about 90 A.D. ^see ibid. p. «>). 
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their native land than its form and extent. It follows con- 
sequently that this enumeration of mountains does not 
require the date of the Anugitd to be brought down to 
a later period than the fourth century B.C., and leaves it 
open to us, therefore, to accept whatever conclusion the 
other evidence available may seem to justify. On the 
other hand, it is plain also, that it affords no positive 
information as to when the Anugita was composed, and 
therefore we need not dwell any further upon the point 
on the present occasion. 

There are a few other points which arise upon the contents 
of the Anugita, but which are not, in the present condition 
of our knowledge, capable of affording any certain guidance 
in our present investigation. Thus we have the story of 
Dharma appearing before king Canaka disguised as a Brah- 
ma//a. I am not aware of any case of such disguises occur- 
ring in any of the Upanishads, although there arc numerous 
parallel instances throughout the Puranik literature l . It is, 
however, difficult to draw any definite chronological infer- 
ence from this fact. There is further the reference to the 
attack of Rahu on the sun. It is difficult, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to say for certain, when the theory 
of eclipses there implied was prevalent. In the AV/aiulo^ya- 
upanishad '- we have the emancipated self compared to the 
moon escaped from the mouth of Rahu. And a text of the 
Rig-veda, quoted by Mr. Ya^vJesvara Gastrin in his Arya- 
vidyasudhakara 3 , speaks of the demon Rahu attacking the 
sun with darkness. Here again we have another matter of 
some interest ; but I cannot see that any safe deduction can 
be derived from it, without a more ample knowledge of 
other relevant matters than is at present accessible. Take 
again the references to certain practices which look very 
much like the practices of the Cainas of the present day. 
Is the Anugita, then, earlier or later than the rise of the 
Gaina system ? It is not safe.. I think, to found an answer 
to this question upon the very narrow basis afforded by the 

1 And *. ■■, too, KaiiiUUa Kumira V, st. 84. 8 P- 622 ; 

P. 26. Jr. KalidSsa's K?ighuva//«a the true explanation of eclipses is 
alluded to. See Canto XIV, 40. 
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passage referred to. But it may be observed, that the pre- 
cepts laid down in the passage in question are laid down as 
precepts for orthodox Hindus, and not as the doctrines of 
a heretical sect. They are also very general, and not so 
minute as those which the Gainas of the present day observe 
as binding upon them. If, therefore, any conclusion is to be 
drawn from these precepts, it must be that the Anugita 
must have been composed prior to the rise of £ainism ; and 
that Gainism must have appropriated and developed this 
doctrine which it obtained from the current Brahmanism 1 . 
If this is so, the Anugitd must be a very ancient work 
indeed. It is not, however, necessary to further work out 
this line of argument, having regard to the opinions recently 
expressed by Mr. Thomas 2 , rehabilitating the views enun- 
ciated long ago by Colebrooke and others. If those views 
are correct, and if Gainism was a dominant system in this 
country prior even to the time of Gautama Buddha, and if, 
further, we are right in the suggestion — for it is no more, 
it must be remembered — that the Anugita dates from a 
period prior to the rise of Gainism, then it would seem to 
follow that the Anugita belongs to some period prior to the 
sixth century B.C. All this, however, is at present very 
hypothetical, and we draw attention to it only that the 
question may be hereafter considered when fuller materials 
for expressing a final judgment upon it become accessible. 
Meanwhile, having regard to the views above alluded to as 
so elaborately put forward by Mr. Thomas, it is possible 
for us still to hold that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, the third or fourth century B.C. is not too early 
a date to assign to the Anugita, even on the assumption 
that the precepts contained in that work regarding the care 
to be taken of worms and insects were borrowed by it from 
the Gaina system. With this negative result, we must for 
the present rest contented. 
One other fact of similar nature to those we have now 

As the Buddhists did in sundry instances. Cf. inter alia Biihler's Gautama, 
PP^lv and 191. And cf. also •Was the Kamaynwa copiM from Homer? ' pp. 48, 49. 

See Mr. Thomas's very elaborate discus&ion of the whole subject in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series), vol. ix, p. 155 seq. 

m Q 
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dealt with may, perhaps, be also noticed here. We allude 
to the stanzas which we find in the AnugitA and also in the 
S&nti Parvan of the Mah^bh^rata and in the ManusnWti. 
There is also one which the Anugita has in common with 
the Parijish/a of Y&ska's Nirukta 1 . It is not possible, I 
conceive, to say finally whether one of these works borrowed 
these stanzas from the other of them ; while, on the other 
hand, it is quite possible, as already argued by us in the 
Introduction to the Git&, that all these works were only repro- 
ducing from some entirely different work, or that the stanzas 
in question were the common property of the thinkers of 
the time. We have no means available for deciding between 
these conflicting hypotheses. 

We have thus noticed all the salient points in the evidence, 
external and internal, which is available for determining the 
position of the Anugita in our ancient literature. Nobody 
who has seen even a little of the history of that literature 
will be surprised at the quantity or quality of that evidence, 
or the nature of the conclusions legitimately yielded by it. 
We have endeavoured to express those conclusions in 
language which should not indicate any greater certainty 
attaching to them than can fairly be claimed for them. 
The net result appears to be this. The Anugita may be 
taken with historical certainty to have been some centuries 
old in the time of the great .Sankara^arya. It was very 
probably older than the Dharma-siitras of Apastamba, but 
by what period of time we are not in a position at present 
to define. It was, perhaps, older also than the rise of 
Buddhism and Cainism, and of the Yoga philosophy ; but 
on this it is impossible to say anything with.any approach 
to confidence. It is, on the other hand, almost certain that 
it belongs to a period very considerably removed from the 
older Upanishads ; probably removed by a distance of some 
centuries, during which ' stories' not contained in the Upa- 
nishads had not only obtained currency, but also come to be 
regarded as belonging to antiquity 2 . And yet the period to 

1 Cf. .11 igtta 1, 36 with Yaska ted. Roth), p. 190. 

9 Some 0/ the Puratana -rihfteai, e.g. that of Narada and Devamata, fi a ^ 
not nace&bJ : in any Vedic work known to us. Devamata's name I do not 
referred to anywhere else. 
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which the work belongs was one in which the Upanishads 
were only reverenced as the authoritative opinions of emi- 
nent men, not as the words of God himself 1 . In this respect, 
it may be said that the Anugitd seems rather to belong to 
an earlier stratum of thought than even the Sanatsu^tiya, 
in which a O/anakd/zrfa, as forming a part of the Vedic 
canon, seems to be recognised 2 . But it is abundantly clear, 
that the Anugita stands at a. very considerable chronological 
distance from the Bhagavadgita. 

Such are the results of our investigation. We have not 
thought it necessary to discuss the verse or the language of 
the work. But it must in fairness be pointed out, that upon 
the whole, the verse and language are both pretty near the 
classical model. There arc, it is true, a few instances of the 
metrical anomalies wc have noticed elsewhere, but having 
regard to the extent of the work, those instances are far 
from being very numerous. The language and style, too, 
are not quite smooth and polished ; though, judging 
from them alone, I should rather be inclined to place the 
Sanatsu£*atiya prior to the Anugita. But that suggests a 
question which we cannot now stop to discuss. 

One word, in conclusion, about the translation. The text 
used has been chiefly that adopted in the commentary of 
Ar^una Mijra, a commentary which on the whole I prefer 
very much to that of Nilaka/////a, which has been printed in 
the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata. Ar^una MLrni, 
as a rule, affords some explanation where explanation is 
wanted, and does not endeavour to suit his text to any fore- 
gone conclusion. His comments have been of the greatest 
possible help Jo me ; and my only regret is that the only 
copy of his commentary which was available to me, and the 
use of which I owe to the kindness of my friend Professor 
Bh&Warkar, was not as correct a one as could be desired. 
I have also looked into the Vishama.vloki, a short work 
containing notes on difficult passages of the Mahabharata. 

s eep. 21 i supra. 

See p. i 4 6 supra. The Buddhists seem to hu\c borrowed the division of 
arma ™d G/ianakaiNfcs. See Dr. Ra^endralala Mitra's Lalita Vistara (transl.), 
P- 3J - The division, therefore, was probably older than the first century b. c. 

Q 2 
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The MS. of it belonging to the Government Collection 
of MSS. deposited in Deccan College was lent me also by 
Professor Bha«d&rkar. The principles adopted in the trans- 
lation and notes have been the same as those followed in 
the other pieces contained in this volume. 

P. S. I take this opportunity of stating that it is not at 
all certain that Ar^una Mijra is the name of the author of 
the commentary which I have used. I find that in sup- 
posing Aiguna Mura to be the author, I confounded that 
commentary, which does not mention its author's name, 
with the commentary on another section of the Maha- 
bharata which does give its authors name as Ar^una Mim, 
and which is also among the MSS. purchased by Professor 
BhaW&rkar for the Government of Bombay. (See with 
regard to these MSS. Professor Bha/^rkar's Report on 
the Search for Sanskrit MSS. of 7th July, 1880.) 
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Chapter I. 

Ganame^aya ' said : 

What conversation, O twice-born one 2 ! took 
place between the high-souled Kesava and Ar^una, 
while they dwelt in that palace 3 after slaying their 
enemies ? 

Vaisamp&yana said : 

The son of Pr/thA, after becoming possessed of 
his kingdom (in an) undisturbed (state), enjoyed 
himself in the company of Krishna, full of delight 
in that heavenly palace. And once, O king ! they 
happened to go, surrounded by their people, and 
rejoicing, to a certain portion of the palace which 
resembled heaven. Then Ar^una, the son of P£;;<Ai, 
having surveyed with delight that lovely palace, in 
the company of Krishna., spoke these words : 4 O 
you of mighty arms ! O you whose mother is 
Devakl 4 ! when the battle was about to commence, 
I became aware of your greatness, and that divine 

1 This is the prince to whom the Mahdbh&rata, as we have it, 
purports to have been related. 

2 I.e. Vairamp£yana, who relates the Mah&bh&rata to Gana- 

nwguja. 

3 This appears to have been situated at Indraprastha, and to 
have been the one built for the PaWavas by the demon Maya, as 
related in the SabhS Parvan. 

4 This is a rather unusual form of address. 
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form of yours 1 . But that, O Kerava ! which through 
affection (for me) you explained before 2 , has all dis- 
appeared, O tiger-like man! from my degenerate 
mind. Again and again, however, I feel a curiosity 
about those topics. But (now), O Madhava! you 
will be going at no distant date to Dv£rak&/ 

Vai^amp&yana said : 
Thus addressed, that best of speakers, Krishna, 
possessed of great glory, replied in these words after 
embracing Arfuna. 

Vasudeva said : 
From me, O son of T*rith& ! you heard a mystery, 
and learnt about the eternal" (principle), about 
piety in (its true) form, and about all the everlasting 
worlds 4 . It is excessively disagreeable to me, that 
you should not have grasped it through want of 
intelligence. And the recollection (of it) now again 
is not possible (to me). Really, O son of "P&ndul 
you are devoid of faith and of a bad intellect. And, 
O Dhana^aya ! it is not possible for me to repeat 
in full (what I said before). For that doctrine was 
perfectly adequate for understanding the seat ' of the 
Brahman. It is not possible for me to state it again 
in full in that way. For then accompanied by my 
mystic power 6 , 1 declared to you the Supreme 
Brahman. But I shall relate an ancient story upon 

1 Cf. BhagavadgM, chapters X and XI passim. 

2 I.e. in the Bhagavadgftd. 

This may also be taken with piety thus : * and learnt about the 
eternal piety in (its true) form.' 

4 As to the pluial, see Sankara on Muttfaka, p. 320. 

1 Cf. Gita, p. 78. For 4 understanding' here we might, perhaps, 
bbtatituti ' attaining/ The original word means both understanding 
and attaining. • Cf. Git&, p. 82. 
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that subject, so that adhering to this knowledge, you 
may attain the highest goal. O best of the sup- 
porters of piety ! listen to all that I say. (Once), O 
restrainer pf foes ! there came from the heavenly 
world and the world of Brahman 1 , a Brahmawa 
difficult to withstand 2 , and he was (duly) honoured 
by us. (Now) listen, without entertaining any mis- 
givings, O chief of the descendants of Bharata ! 
son of PWtM ! to what he said on being interrogated 
by us according to heavenly rules 3 . 

The Br&hma#a said: 

Krishna. ! O destroyer of Madhu ! I will explain 
to you accurately what you, out of compassion for 
(all) beings 4 , have asked me touching the duties (to 
be performed) for final emancipation. It is destructive 
of delusion, O Lord ! Listen to me with attention s , 
as I relate it, O M&dhava ! A certain Br&hma^a 
named Ka^yapa, who had performed (much) penance, 
and who best understood piety, approacfied a certain 
twice-born (person) who had learnt the Scriptures 
relating to (all) duties 6 , having heard (of him, as 
one) who had over and over again gone through all 
knowledge and experience about coming and going 7 , 
who was well versed in the true nature of all worlds 8 , 

1 This seems to mean not the Supreme Brahman, but the Creator. 

2 Cf. Sanatsug-atiya, p. 161, 'not to be shaken.' 

3 I suppose this to mean according to the forms proper in the 
case of such a being as the one in question. Cf. Gita, p. 62, 
and note there. 

4 This is not easy to understand. Perhaps the allusion is to the 
doarine at Gitd, pp. 54, 55. B Cf. B/-/hadara//yaka, p. 447- 

6 I.e. all prescribed acts of piety. 

7 As to knowledge and experience, cf. GUa, p. 57 ; and as to 
coming and going, cf. ibid. p. 84. 

8 1.e. as stated, for instance, at Gltd, p. 7 9, or Br /hadara«yaka, p. 6 1 3 . 
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who knew about happiness and misery \ who knew 
the truth about birth and death 2 , who was con* 
versant with merit and sin, who perceived the migra- 
tions of embodied (souls) of high and low (degrees) 
in consequence of (their) actions, who moved about 
like an emancipated being, who had reached per- 
fection 3 , who was tranquil, whose senses were re- 
strained, who was illumined with the Brahmic 
splendour 4 , who moved about in every direction, 
who understood concealed movements 6 , who was 
going in company of invisible Siddhas and celestial 
singers 6 , and conversing and sitting together (with 
them) in secluded (places), who went about as he 
pleased, and was unattached (anywhere) like the 
wind. Having approached him, that talented ascetic 
possessed of concentration (of mind), that best of 
the twice-born, wishing to acquire piety, fell at his 
feet, after seeing that great marvel. And amazed on 
seeing that* marvellous man, the best of the twice- 
born, Kasyapa, pleased the preceptor by his great 
devotion. That was all appropriate 7 , (being) joined 
to sacred learning and correct conduct. And, 
terror of your foes ! he pleased that (being) by (his 
purity of) heart and behaviour (suitable) towards 
a preceptor 8 . Then being satisfied and pleased, he 
spoke to the pupil these words, referring to the 

1 Cf. infra, p. 245. 2 Cf. Gftd, pp. 48, 103. 

H Gf. Gfta, passim. 4 Cf. Sanatsu^ttya, p. 162. 

ft I. e. moving about so as not to be seen by everybody. 

" Literally, * holders of wheels/ which Ar^una MUra interprets to 
mean ' A'dra/ias.' At S&nli Parvan (Moksha Dharma) CCXLIV, 26 
Nflaka«/^a renders ^ffakradhara by -ffakravartin or Emperor. 

7 I. e. as Kfryapa was possessed of Vedic lore, and behaved as 
he ought to behave in his capacity of pupil, it was natural that ine 
other should be pleased. '"'*' • See p. 176 sea,- supra. 
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highest perfection. Hear (them) from me, O 
6an&rdana ! 

The Siddha said : 

Mortals, O dear friend * I by their actions which 
are (of) mixed (character), or which are meritorious 
and pure, attain to this world as the goal, or to 
residence in the world of the gods 2 . Nowhere is 
there everlasting happiness ; nowhere eternal resi- 
dence 3 . Over and over again is there a down- 
fall from a high position attained with difficulty. 
Overcome by lust and anger, and deluded by desire, 
I fell into uncomfortable and harassing states (of 
life), in consequence of (my) committing sin. Again 
and again death, and again and again birth 4 . I ate 
numerous (kinds of) food, sucked at various breasts, 
saw various mothers, and fathers of different sorts; and, 
sinless one ! (I saw) strange pleasures and miseries. 
Frequently (I suffered) separation from those I loved, 
association with those I did not love. Loss of 
wealth also came on me, after I had acquired that 
wealth with difficulty; ignominies full of affliction 
from princes and likewise from kinsmen ; excessively 
poignant pain, mental and bodily. 1 also underwent 
frightful indignities, and fierce deaths and captivities; 
(I had a) fall into hell, and torments in the house of 
Yama fi . I also suffered much from old age, continual 
ailments, and numerous misfortunes flowing from the 
pairs of opposites 6 . Then on one occasion, being 
much afflicted with misery, I abandoned the whole 

1 The same word as at Gita, p. 72. 
Cf. A^Sndogya-upanishad, pp. 356-359, and GM, p. 84. 

3 See GM, p. 76, and cf. Ka/y&a, p. 90. 

4 For the whole of this passage, cf; Mailrt-upanishad, p. 8. 

* See Manu VI, 61. 6 See Gttfi, p. 48- 
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course of worldly life, through indifference (to worldly 
objects), and taking refuge with the formless (prin- 
ciple) l . Having learnt about this path in this world, 
I exercised myself (in it), and hence, through favour 
of the self 2 , have I acquired this perfection 3 , I shall 
not come here again 4 ; I am surveying the worlds, 
and the happy migrations 5 of (my) self from the 
creation of beings to (my attaining) perfection. 
Thus, O best of the twice-born ! have I obtained 
this highest perfection. From here I go to the 
next 6 (world), and from there again to the still 
higher (world) — the imperceptible seat of the Brah- 
man. Have no doubt on that, O terror of your 
foes 7 ! I shall not come back to this mortal world. 
I am pleased with you, O you of great intelligence ! 
Say, what can I do for you ? The time is now 
come for that which you desired in coming to me. 
I know for what you have come to me. But I shall 
be going away in a short time, hence have I given 

1 Taking refuge, says Nilaka»///a, in the belief of my being 
identical with the Brahman, which is to be comprehended by means 
of the profound contemplation called Asampro^ata Samddhi. 

2 I.e., says Nilaka////;a, the mind, and he cites Maitri, p. 179. CI 
KaMa, p. 108. The rendering at p. 192 supra will also suit (through 
the self becoming placid). This placidity is defined at Aanti Parvan 
(Moksha Dharma) CCXLVII, n, with which cf. Gita, p. 69. See 
GM, p. gi. 

3 As above described. 

4 Cf. Ajfcandogya, p. 628 ; see also ibid. p. 282. 

5 He calls the n happy because they have ended happily. I P re " 
sume. ' Surveying the worlds ' Nilaka«/^a takes to be an index of 
omniscience. Cf. Sanatsu^attya, p. 174. See also Yoga-sutras III 
25, and commentary there. 

6 I. e. the world of Brahman, or the Satyaloka ; and the next 
^tep is -similation jnto the Brahman. 

7 So read all the copies I have seen, though KS^yapa is the 
pegton addressed. 
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this hint to you. I am exceedingly pleased, O clever 
one ! with your good conduct. Put (your) questions 
without uneasiness, I will tell (you) whatever you de- 
sire. I highly esteem your intelligence, and greatly 
respect it, inasmuch as you have made me out l ; 
for, O K&syapa ! you are (a) talented (man). 



Chapter II. 

V&sudeva 2 said : 

Then grasping his feet, K&yyapa asked questions 
very difficult to explain, and all of them that (being), 
the best of the supporters of piety, did explain. 

K&yyapa said : 

How does the body perish, and how, too, is it 
produced ? How does one who moves in this 
harassing course of worldly life become freed ? And 
(how) does the self, getting rid of nature, abandon 
the body (produced) from it 3 ? And how, being freed 
from the body, does he attain to the other 4 ? How 
does this man enjoy the good and evil acts done 
by himself ? "And where do the acts of one who is 
released from the body remain ? 

The Br&hma//a said : 
Thus addressed, O descendant of Vrishm ! that 
Siddha answered these questions in order. Hear 
me relate what (he said). 

This was difficult, as the Siddha possessed extraordinary powers, 
s uch as that of concealed movement, &c. * Sic in MSS. 

3 Cf. as to getting rid of nature, Gita, pp. 75-106. As to the 
°^ P r oduced from nature, cf. ibid. p. 112, and pp. 317-318 infra. 

4 I.e. the Brahman, says Nilakaw/Aa. 
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The Siddha said : 
When those actions, productive of long life and 
fame *, which a man performs here, are entirely 
exhausted, after his assumption of. another body, 
he performs (actions of an) opposite character, his 
self being overcome at the exhaustion of life 2 . And 
his ruin being impending, his understanding goes 
astray. Not knowing his own constitution 3 , and 
strength, and likewise the (proper) season, the man 
not being self-controlled, does unseasonably what is 
injurious to himself. When he attaches himself to 
numerous very harassing (actions) ; eats too much 4 , or 
does not eat at all; when he takes bad food, or meat 5 , 
or drinks, or (kinds of food) incompatible with one 
another, or heavy food in immoderate quantities, or 
without (previously taken food) being properly di- 
gested; or takes too much exercise, or is incontinent; or 
constantly, through attachment to action, checks the 
regular course (of the excretions 6 ); or takes juicy food 7 ; 
or sleeps by day 8 ; or (takes food) not thoroughly 
prepared ; (such a man) himself aggravates the dis- 

1 One reading omits c fame,' as to which cf. Taittirfya-upanishad, 
p. 129; A7/andogya, pp. 122-227. As to long life, cf. .Oandogya. 
p. 272 ; exhausted, i.e. by enjoyment of fruit in another world. 

2 Cf. iSarfraka Bhashya, p. 753 seq., where we have a slightly 
different view. 

3 Ar^una Mtara renders the original, sattva, by svabhiva. 

4 Cf. for all this, Gita\ pp. 62, 69, 118, which passages, however, arc 
from a slightly different point of view. See also ^andogya, p. 5 26 - 

6 A various reading here excludes meat. But cf. Apastamba I, 
1, 2, 23; Gautama II, 13. 6 So says Nilaka/i/Aa. 

7 I.e. which turns to juice in digestion, much juice being a cause 
of indigestion, say the commentators. 

8 This is doubtful. The sense may be, ' who takes juicy or not 
thoroughly prepared fotxiby day and night/ But see Aml&yana 
Gr/hya-stitra, p. 90; Apastamba I, 1, 2, 24; Gautama Il f '3- 
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orders (in the body) when the time comes \ By 
aggravating the disorders (in) his own (body), he 
contracts a disease which ends in death, or he even 
engages in unreasonable (acts), such as hanging 2 
(oneself). From these causes, the living 3 body of 
that creature then perishes. Learn about that 
.correctly as I am about to state it. Heat being 
kindled in the body, and being urged by a sharp 
wind 4 , pervades the whole frame, and, verily, checks 
die (movements of all the) life-winds. Know this 
truly, that excessively powerful heat, if kindled in 
the body, bursts open the vital parts — the seats of 
the soul 5 . Then the soul, full of torments, forthwith 
falls away from the perishable (body). Know, O 
best of the twice-born ! that (every) creature leaves 
the body, when the vital parts are burst open, its self 
being overcome with torments. All beings are con- 
stantly distracted with birth and death ; and, O chief 
of the twice-born! are seen abandoning (their) bodies, 
or entering the womb on the exhaustion of (their 
previous) actions 6 . Again, a man suffers similar tor- 
ments, having his joints broken and suffering from 

1 The time of destruction, says Arg-una Mura. 

2 Which, say the commentators, leads to death, even without 
any disease. 

J So I construe the original, having regard to the question, i how 
docs the body perish ?' The other reading, which is in some respects 
bettor, is equivalent to ' the life falls away from the body of that 
creature.'' 

4 This is different, as the commentators point out, from the 
ordinary life-winds. 

5 The original here is ^tva, not dtman, which we have rendered 
'self.' This refers rather to the vital principle. As to the seats, 
<* %8avalkya Smr/ti III, 93 seq. 

8 I adopt the reading karma//am, which I find in one of the MSS. 
1 consulted. I think it probable that that was the reading before 
e comr nentators. The other reading is marma//am. 
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cold, in consequence of water 1 . As the compact 
association of the five elements is broken up, the 
wind in the body, distributed within the five elements 2 
between the upward and downward life- winds, being 
aggravated by cold, and urged by a sharp wind 3 , goes 
upwards 4 , abandoning the embodied (self) in con- 
sequence of pain. Thus it fl leaves the body, which 
appears devoid of breath. Then devoid of warmth, 
devoid of breath, devoid of beauty, and with con- 
sciousness destroyed, the man, being abandoned by 
the Brahman c , is said to be dead. (Then) he ceases 
to perceive (anything) with those very currents 7 
with which the supporter of the body 8 perceives 
objects of sense. In the same way, it is the eternal 
soul which preserves in the body the life-winds which 
are produced from food 9 . Whatever (part of the 
body) is employed in the collection 10 of that, know 

1 Having spoken of heat, he now speaks of the effects of cold. 
I am not sure if the water here refers to the water of the ' juicy' 
substances before referred to. 

2 This means, I presume, within the dissolving body. Cf. Maitri- 
upanishad, p. 42. 

3 See note 4, last page. 4 To the head, Ar^una Mijra. 
6 That is, the wind, I suppose, and then the breath departs from 

the body, and the man is said to die. ' Devoid of beauty/ further 
on, means, disfigured in the state of death. 

6 I.e. the mind, Aignna Mtara. 

7 The senses. Cf. .SVetajvatara, p. 288. 

8 See and cf. p. 262 infra. 

m 

9 This, says Ar^una Mijra, is in answer to the possible question 
why this ' sharp wind ' does not work with the life-winds. The 
answer is, that buch working requires the presence of the soul, which 
Ar^una Mwra says here means ' mind.' As to ' production from 
food/ cf A^ndogya, p. 421 seq., and Taitliriya Ara*yaka, p. 893. 

10 Collection of that = turning the food into semen, says Ar^una 
Mwra, who adds, l in those vital parts, which are useful for this 
purpose, the life-wind dwells.' 
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that to be a vital part, for thus it is seen (laid down) 
in the Scriptures. Those vital parts being wounded, 
that (wind) directly conies out therefrom, and entering 
the bosom of a creature obstructs the heart 1 . Then 
the possessor of consciousness knows nothing 2 . 
Having his knowledge enveloped by darkness 5 , 
while the vitals are still enveloped, the soul 4 , being 
without a fixed seat, is shaken about by the wind. 
And then he heaves a very deep and alarming gasp, 
and makes the unconscious body quiver as he goes 
out (of it). That soul, dropping out of the body, is 
surrounded on both sides by his own actions 5 , his 
own pure and meritorious, as also his sinful (ones). 
Brahrha//as, possessed gf knowledge, whose con- 
victions are correctly (formed) from sacred learning, 
know him by (his) marks as one who has performed 
meritorious actions or the reverse. As those who 
havj eyes see a glow-worm disappear here and there 
in darkness, so likewise do those who have eyes 
of knowledge. Such a soul, the Siddhas see with 
a divine eye, departing (from the body), or coming 
to the birth, or entering into a womb G . Its three 
descriptions 7 of seats are here learnt from the Scrip- 
tures. This world is the world of actions 8 , where 

1 Ar^una MLnra renders this to mean * mind/ 

2 As the mind is obstructed, says Argnna Mfrra. The possessor 
of consciousness = the self, Ar^una. 

8 I.e. pain, Ar/juna Mijra. 

4 I.e. mind, Argiina MiVra. 5 Cf. Br/hadara«yaka, p. 843. 

* See Aitareya-upanishad, p. 222, and .Sankara's commentary 
there. The coming to the birth is the coming out of the womb 
into the world. Cf. also Glta, p. 112. 

7 As stated further on, viz. this world, the next world, and the 
womb. With this compare AMndogya, p. 359. 

8 Cf. our Bhartr/hari (Bombay series), Notes (Nittataka), p. 27. 
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creatures dwell. All embodied (selfs), having here 
performed good or evil (actions), obtain (the fruit). 
It is here they obtain higher or lower enjoy- 
ments by their own actions. And it is those whose 
actions here are evil, who by their actions go to hell. 
Harassing is that lower place where men are tor- 
mented. Freedom from it is very difficult, and the 
self should be specially protected from it. Learn 
from me now the seats in which creatures going 
up l dwell, and which I shall describe truly. Hearing 
this, you will learn the highest knowledge, and 
decision regarding action 2 . All (the worlds in) the 
forms of stars, and this lunar sphere 3 , and also this 
solar sphere which shines in the world by its own 
lustre, know these to be the seats of men who 
perform meritorious actions. All these, verily, fall 
down again and again in consequence of the ex- 
haustion of their actions 4 . And there, too, in 
heaven, there are differences of low, high, and 
middling 6 . Nor, even there, is there satisfaction, 
(even) after a sight of most magnificent splendour. 
Thus have I stated to you these seats distinctly. 
1 will after this (proceed to) state to you the pro- 
duction of the foetus . And, O twice-born ontl 
hear that attentively from me as I state it. 

1 Cf. on this and Mower place/ Gita, p. 109 ; Sankhya Karika, 44- 

2 The readings here are most unsatisfactory. The meaning of 
the printed reading adopted above would seem to be, 'decision as 
to what actions should be performed/ &c. 

3 Cf. Gild, p. 81, and Sanatsu^atiya, p. 158. 4 Cf. Gita, p. ?-4- 

5 Arg-una MLrra says, 'In heaven = in the next world, low = i- :e * 
rior (?), high = heaven, and middling = the space below the skies 
(antariksha).' For the three degrees of enjoyment in heaven, :ce 
Ypgavaslsh/Aa I, 35 seq. 

6 This is the third o^ fte three seats above referred to. 
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Chapter III. 

There is no destruction here of actions good or 
not good \ : Coming to one body after another they 
become ripened in their respective ways 2 . As a 
fruitful (tree) producing fruit may yield much fruit, 
so does merit performed with a pure mind become 
expanded 3 . Sin, too, performed with a sinful mind, is 
similarly (expanded). For the self engages in action, 
putting forward this mind 4 . And now further, hear 
how 5 a man, overwhelmed with action, and enveloped 
in desire and anger 6 , enters a womb. Within the womb 
of a woman, (he) obtains as the result of action a body 
good or else bad 7 , made up of virile semen and blood. 
Owing to (his) subtlety and imperceptibility, though 
he obtains a body appertaining to the Brahman, he 
is not attached anywhere ; hence is he the eternal 
Brahman 8 . That is the seed of all beings ; by that 

1 Cf. Maitri-upanishad, p. 53, and Muxo/aka, p. 270. And see 
generally as to this passage, *Sariraka Bhashya, pp. 751-760. 

2 I.e. they yield their respective fruits ; cf. Maitri, p. 43, and 
A'Mndogya, p, 358. 

5 This explains, say the commentators, how even a little merit or 
sin requires sometimes more than one birth to enjoy and exhaust. 

4 As a king performs sacrifices 'putting forward' a priest, Ar^una 
Mijra ; and cf. Dhammapada, the first two verses. 

B Ar^una Mijra has tatha\ 'in the same way,' instead of this, 
and renders it to mean ' putting forward ' the mind. 

6 Henje he does not get rid of birth and death. 

7 Good = of gods or men ; bad= of the lower species of creatures, 
Ar^una. 

8 He, in the preceding sentences, according to Ar^una Mijra, 
means the self, through the mind, or 'putting forward' the mind, 
as said above. In this sentence, he takes ' he ' to mean the mind 
itself; Brahman = the self; and the mind, he says, is called the 
Brahman, as it, like the self, is the cause of the ATaitanya, intelli- 
gence, in all creatures. 

[8] R 
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all creatures exist. That soul, entering all the limbs 
of the foetus, part by part, and dwelling in the seat 
of the life-wind 1 , supports (them) with the mind 2 . 
Then the foetus, becoming possessed of consciousness, 
moves about its limbs. As liquefied iron being 
poured out assumes the form of the image 3 , such 
you must know is the entrance of the soul into the 
foetus. As fire entering a ball of iron, heats it, such 
too, you must understand, is the manifestation of 
the soul in the foetus. And as a blazing lamp shines 
in a house, even so does consciousness light up 
bodies 4 . And whatever action he performs, whether 
good or bad, everything done in a former body must 
necessarily be enjoyed (or suffered). Then 6 that is 
exhausted, and again other (action) is accumulated, 
so long as the piety which dwells in the practice 
of concentration of mind for final emancipation 8 has 
not been learnt. As to that, O best (of men) ! I will 
tell you about that action by which, verily, one going 
the round of various births, becomes happy. Gifts, 
penance, life as a Brahma^Srin, adherence to pre- 
scribed regulations, restraint of the senses 7 , and also 

1 I. e. the heart. 

8 Aignna Mijra says that the soul at the beginning of the 
sentence means the mind, and mind here means knowledge or 
intelligence. Cf. p. 238 supra. 

8 In the mould of which, that is to say, it is poured. 

4 Cf. Gita, p. 106. The three similes, says Nflaka/^/a, show 
that the soul pervades the whole body, is yet imperceptible, and 
also unattached to the body. Argnna Mijra's explanation is 
different, but I prefer Niiakaw///a % s. 

5 I. e. by the enjoyment or suffering. 

6 I. e. while he does not possess the knowledge which leads to 
the pie» necessary as a preliminary for final emancipation, and 
vnich ultuv jtely destroy;, action. Cf. Gfta, p. 62. 

7 I.e. Jbeping the senses of hearing &c. from all operations 
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tranquillity, compassion to (all) beings, self-restraint, 
and absence 'of cruelty, refraining from the appro- 
priation of the wealth of others, not acting dishonestly 
even in thought towards (any) being in this world, 
serving mother and father, honouring deities and 
guests, honouring preceptors, pity, purity, constant 
restraint of the organs \ and causing good to be 
done; this is said to be the conduct of the good 2 . 
From this is produced piety, which protects people 
to eternity. Thus one should look (for it) among 
the good, for among them it constantly abides. The 
practice to which the good adhere, points out (what) 
piety (is) 3 . And among them dwells that (course of) 
action which constitutes eternal piety. He who 
acquires that, never comes to an evil end 4 . By this 
are people held in check from making a slip in the 
paths of piety 5 . But the devotee who is released 6 
is esteemed higher than these. For the deliver- 
ance from the course of worldly life of the man who 
acts piously and well, as he should act, takes place 
after a long time 7 . Thus a creature always meets 
with (the effects of) the action performed (in a) 
previous (life). And that 8 is the sole cause by which 
he conies here (in a) degraded (form). There is 

save those relating to the Brahman. Tranquillity is the same thing 
as regards the mind. 

This I take to mean restraint of the active organs, such as 
speech, && t 'Self-restraint' is rendered by Nflaka/i/^a to mean 
'concentration of mind/ 
2 Cf. Maitri, p. 57 ; A'Mndogya, p. 136 ; and Gita, pp. 103, 119. 
s <"f. Apastamba I, 1,1,2; I, 7, 20, 7 ; Sakuntald, p. 30 (Williams). 
J Cf. Gha, p. 72. 
By this, i.e. by the practice of the good, Ar^una Mi^ra. 
From delusion, Aryuna Mwra; emancipated by force of his 
devotion, Nilaka*//&a. 
7 Cf. Gita, p. 73 ; ATAftndogya, pp. 136, 137. 8 Scil. the action. 

K 2 
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in the world a doubt as to what originally was the 
source from which he became invested with a body. 
And that I shall now proceed to state. Brahman, the 
grandfather of all people, having made a body for 
himself, created the whole of the three worlds, mov- 
. ing and fixed 1 . From that he created the Pradhana, 
the material cause of all embodied (selfs), by which all 
this is pervaded, and which is known in the world as 
the highest 2 . This is what is called the destructible 5 ; 
but the other 4 is immortal and indestructible. And 
Pra^apati, who had been first created, created all 
creatures and (all) the fixed entities, (having) as 
regards the moving (creation), a pair separately for 
each 6 (species). Such is the ancient (tradition) 
heard (by us). And as regards that, the grandsirc. 
fixed a limit of time, and (a rule) about migrations 
among (various) creatures, and about the return 6 . 
What I say is all correct and proper, like (what 
may be said by) any talented person who has in 

1 I.e. animate and inanimate. 'A body for himself = undeveloped 
Aka^a, Nilakaw/^a. But see Sarikhya-sara, p. 19, and Sdrikhya Prav. 
Bhashya I, 122, and III, 10. 

2 Cf. inter alia Gita, p. 58 and note, and Sankh) a-sAra, p. n. 
As to the words at the beginning of this sentence, * from that,' cf. 
Taittiriya-upanishad, p. 67, where everything is derived from AkaVa. 
mentioned in the last note, and Akara from the Brahman. 

3 Cf. Gita, p. 113, where there are three principles, distinguished 
from each other. _ 

$ * I. e. the self, Ar^una MLrra. 

5 A pair, i.e. a male and female for each species, such as man, &c, 
Ar^una Mwra. 

6 Fra^apati fixed the limit of life for every 'moving' creature, and 
the rule as to going from one species of body into another, and 
as to v>ing from one world to another. As to a part of 'the 

nciem tradition/ the first stanza of the Muw</aka-upanishad may 
be compared. 
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a former birth perceived the self 1 . He who properly 
perceives pleasure and pain to be inconstant, the 
body to be an unholy aggregate 2 , and ruin to be 
connected with action 3 , and who remembers that 
whatever little there is of happiness is all misery 4 , 
he will cross beyond the fearful ocean of worldly 
life, which is very difficult to cross. He who under- 
stands the Pradhdna 5 , (though) attacked by birth 
and death and disease, sees one (principle of) con- 
sciousness in all beings possessed of consciousness c . 
Then seeking after the supreme seat, he becomes 
indifferent to everything 7 . O best (of men) ! I will 
give you accurate instruction concerning it. Learn 
from me exhaustively, O Brahmawa ! the excellent 
knowledge concerning the eternal imperishable seat, 
which I am now about to declare. 



Chapter IV. 

He who becoming placid 8 , and thinking of nought, 
may become absorbed in the one receptacle 9 , aban- 
doning each previous (element), he will cross beyond 

1 Argnna Mwra says the strength of the impression in the former 
birth would give him this knowledge in the subsequent birth. 

2 Cf. Sanatsi^atiya, p. 155. 3 Cf. inter alia p. 256 infra. 
4 Cf. Gita, p. 79. B Otherwise called Prakr/ti, or nature. 

6 Cf. GftcVp. 124. 7 Cf. Gita, p. in. 

8 We,npw begin, asiNilakaw/zia points out, the answer to the 
question put above by Klyyapa about the emancipation of the self. 
Placid, Ar^una Misra renders to mean ■ silent, taciturn/ See p. 234 
supra. 

" The path of knowledge, says Ar^una Mwra; the Brahman, 
says NflakawMa. Abandoning each element= absorbing the gross 
into the subtle elements, and so forth, NtlakawMa; abandoning 
e ach elementary mode of worship till one reaches that of contem- 
plating the absolute Brahman, Ar^una Mi-rra. 
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(all) bonds. A man who is a friend of all, who en- 
dures all, who is devoted to tranquillity \ who has 
subdued his senses, and from whom fear and wrath 
have departed, and who is self-possessed 2 , is re- 
leased. He who moves among all beings as if they 
were like himself 3 , who is self-controlled, pure, free 
from vanity 4 and egoism, he is, indeed, released 
from everything. And he, too, is released who is 
equable towards both life and death 6 , and likewise 
pleasure and pain, and gain and loss, and (what is) 
agreeable and odious °. He who is not attached to 
any one, who contemns no one, who is free from 
the pairs of opposites, and whose self is free from 
affections 7 , he is, indeed, released in every way. 
He who has no enemy, who has no kinsmen, who 
has no child, who has abandoned piety, wealth, and 
lust altogether, and who has no desire, is released. 
He who is not pious and not impious 8 , who casts off 
(the merit or sin) previously accumulated, whose 
self is tranquillised by the exhaustion of the primary 
elements of the body ,J , and who is free from the pairs 
of opposites, is released. One who does no action 10 , 
and who has no desire, looks on this universe as 

1 This, in the terminology of the Vedanta, means keeping the 
mind from everything save ' hearing ' &c. about the Brahman. 

2 One who has his mind under his control. But see Gitd, p. 63. 

* cr. Gita, p. 71. 

4 I.e. the desire to be honoured or respected, Argsiwia JMitfa. 
Cf. Sanatsu^itlya, p. 161. 

5 Who does not care when death comes. fl Cf. p. i5 T su P ra 
7 Cf. Gita for all this, pp. 101, 103, 125, &c. 8 Cf. Ka/Aa, p. 101. 

9 Nilaka»/yfca says this means the constituents of the body. 
Ar^una MiVra says, 'Pra//a or life-wind,' &c. They are seven. Sec 
glos9 ;n A^andogya-upanishad, p. 441, and p. 343 infra. 

10 Beo'ise, says Alexia Mi*ra, he has no desire. Nilakaa/A* 
saj •£ ihis means an ascetic, sannyasin. See p. 257 infra, note 1. 
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transient, like an A^vattha tree *, always full of birth, 
death, and old age 2 . Having his understanding 
always (fixed) upon indifference to worldly objects, 
searching for his own faults 3 , he procures the release 
of his self from bonds in no long time. Seeing the 
self void of smell 4 , void of taste, void of touch, 
void of sound, void of belongings, void of colour, 
and unknowable, he is released. He who sees the 
enjoyer of the qualities 6 , devoid of qualities, de- 
void of the qualities of the five elements 6 , devoid 
of form, and having no cause, is released. Aban- 
doning by the understanding 7 all fancies bodily and 
mental 8 , he gradually obtains tranquillity 9 , like fire 
devoid of fuel. He who is free from all impres- 
sions 10 , free from the pairs of opposites, without 
belongings, and who moves among the collection of 
organs with penance n , he is indeed released. Then 
freed from all impressions, he attains to the eternal 

1 Cf. Gita, p. 111, where Sahkara explains the name to mean 
1 what will not remain even till to-morrow/ 

2 Cf. Gitl, p. 109, and other passages. 

8 Ar^una Mijra has a different reading, which means * particu- 
larly observing the evils of (the three kinds of) misery/ 

4 Cf. Ka/yfca, p. 119 ; Mundika, p. 267 ; and Maw/ukya, p. 371. 

5 Cf. Gita, pp. 104, 105, and KaMa, p. 112. 

6 Nilaka;////a says this refers to the gross elements, the next 
expression to the subtle ones, and being free from these two, he is 
'devoid of qualities, ' viz. the three qualities. 7 Cf. Gita, p. 65. 

8 I. e* those which cause bodily and mental activity. 

9 Cf. Maitri, p. 178. The original is the famous word ' Nirva//a.' 

10 Scil. derived from false knowledge, says Ar^una Uisva. Nila- 
ka«/#a says all impressions from outside oneself which are destroyed 
by those produced from concentration of mind, &c. See p. 39 1 infra. 

11 I.e. all those operations by which the internal man is rendered 
pure and free from all taints ; see below, p. 2 48, where Nilaka«///tf ren- 
ders it as ' the performance of one's duty which is called penance/ But 
see, too, pp. 74, n 9, 166 supra. The meaning seems to be that the 
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Supreme Brahman, tranquil, unmoving, constant, in- 
destructible \ After this I shall explain the science 
of concentration of mind, than which there is nothing 
higher, (and which teaches) how devotees concentrat- 
ing (their minds) perceive the perfect self 2 . I will 
impart instruction regarding it accurately. Learn 
from me the paths 3 by which one directing the self 
within the self perceives the eternal 4 (principle). 
Restraining the senses, one should fix the mind 
on the self; and having first performed rigorous 
penance 6 , he should practise concentration of mind 
for final emancipation. Then the talented Br&h- 
ma/za, who has practised penance, who is constantly 
practising concentration of mind, should act on (the 
precepts of) the science of concentration of mind 6 , 
seeing the self in the self by means of the mind 7 . 
If such a good man is able to concentrate the self 
on the self, then he, being habituated to exclusive 
meditation 8 , perceives the self in the self. Being 

man in question lets his senses work, but does not permit himself to 
be in any way identified with their operations. Cf. Gita, p. 64. 

1 Cf. the expressions at Gita, p. 45. ' Unmoving,' which occurs 
at Isa, p. 10, is there explained by Sankara to mean 'always the same.' 
The same sense is given by Mahidhara. Weber's *Satapatha, p. 980. 

2 ' Perfect ' would seem to mean here free from all bonds or 
taints, the absolute. 

8 I.e. sources of knowledge, says Argiina Mura. 

4 Cf. as to ' directing the self within the self/ Gita, p. 69. Nila- 
karz/Aa says, ' paths, means of mental restraint, the self, jnind ; in 
the self, in the body.' 

6 See p. 247, note 11. Nilakaw/Aa's note there referred to occurs 
on this passage. See also p. 166, note 1 supra. 

It is not easy to say what this science is. Is it Pata^pah's 
system thai is meant ? No details occur to enable one to identify 
the € sci< nee.' F!ut, probably, no system is alluded to. 

7 See no*e 4 above. - 

* Nflakrji/Aa has a very forced explanation of the original word, 
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self-restrained and self-possessed 1 , and always con- 
centrating his mind, and having his senses subju- 
gated, he who has achieved proper concentration of 
mind 2 sees the self in the self. As a person having 
seen one in a dream, recognises him (afterwards), 
saying, ' This is he ; ' so does one who has achieved 
proper concentration of mind perceive the self :3 . 
And as one may show the soft fibres, after extracting 
them from the Mu/z^a, so does a devotee see the 
self extracted from the body. The body is called 
the Muiigra. ; the soft fibres stand 4 for the self. This 
is the excellent illustration propounded by those 
who, understand concentration of mind. When an 
embodied (self) properly perceives the self con- 
centrated 6 , then there is no ruler over him, since he 
is the lord of the triple world 6 . He obtains various 
bodies as he pleases ; and casting aside old age and 
death, he grieves not and exults not. The man who 

which also occurs further on; he takes the meaning to be, 'he 
who is habituated to that by which the One is attained, viz. medi- 
tation/ 

1 The original is the same as at Gita, p. 63. 

2 That is to say, one who has got the power of concentrating 
his mind as he pleases ; and the words ' always concentrating ' &c, 
just before, would mean ' one who always exercises that power/ 

3 I.e. having perceived the self in the state of concentration, he 
sees the whole universe to be the self in this state when the concen- 
tration has ceased, Nilaka;//y&a. Aiyuna Mijra says, * having per- 
ceived irjp self at the time of concentration, he recognises it as the 
same at the time of direct perception/ meaning, apparently, the 
time of final emancipation. 

4 I.e. the reality, which in this simile forms the substratum of 
tthat arc called the fibres; the simile is in the Ka///a-upanishad ; 
see, too, Sanatsu^atfya, p. 176. 

I.e. on the supreme self, as above explained. 
8 Cf. Sanatsu^ltiya, p. 161; Svetajvatara, p. 290; and Bnhadara- 
wv aka,p.2i8; AT/*andogya,p.523; Aitareya,p.26; Kaushitaki,p.i26. 
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has acquired concentration of mind, and who is self- 
restrained, creates for himself even the divinity 
of the gods * ; and abandoning the transient body, 
he attains to the inexhaustible Brahman. When 
(all) beings are destroyed, he has no fear ; when (all) 
beings are afflicted, he is not afflicted by anything 2 . 
He whose self is concentrated, who is free from 
attachment, and of a tranquil mind, is not shaken 
by the fearful effects of attachment and affection 3 , 
which consist in pain and grief 4 . Weapons do not 
pierce him fl ; there is no death for him ; nothing can 
be seen anywhere in the world happier than he. 
Properly concentrating his self, he remains steady 
to the self; and freed from old age and grief, he 
sleeps at ease. Leaving this human frame, he as- 
sumes bodies at pleasure. But one who is practising 
concentration should never become despondent c . 
When one who has properly achieved concentration 
perceives the self in the self, then he forthwith 
ceases to feel any attachment to Indra himself 7 . 

1 I do not quite understand the original. The other reading, 
dchatvam for devatvam, is not more intelligible. But comparing 
the two, the meaning seems to be, that the divinity of the gods, i.e. 
their qualities and powers as gods, are within his reach, if he likes 
to have them. 

2 Cf. Gita, p. 107. 

3 Affection is the feeling that a thing is one's own; attachment 
is the feeling of liking one has for a thing acquired with difficult)', 
Arguna Mirra. •**' 

4 Pain appears to be the feeling immediately following on hurt or 
evil suffered ; grief is the constant state of mind which is a later result. 

* Cf. Yoga-sfitra Bh&ahya, p. 208. 

6 CL Giti, p. 70. Despondency is the feeling that one has not 
acquired 'concentration* after much practice, and that therefore 
the pra tire should be abandoned. . . 

T The oJier reading' here may be rendered, 'Then forthwith 
Indra himself esteems him highly/ 
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Now listen how one habituated to exclusive medita- 
tion attains concentration. Thinking x of a quarter 
seen before, he should steady his mind within and 
not out of the city in which he dwells. Remaining 
within (that) city, he should place his mind both in 
its external and internal (operations) in that habita- 
tion in which he dwells. When, meditating in that 
habitation, he perceives the perfect one, his mind 
should not in any way wander outside. Restraining 
the group of the senses, in a forest - free from noises 
and unpeopled, he should meditate on the perfect one 
within his body with a mind fixed on one point. He 

1 This is all rather mystical. Nilaka«//;a takes ' city ' to mean 
* body/ and ' habitation ' to mean the mul&dhara, or other similar 
mystic centre within the body, where, according to the Yoga philo- 
sophy, the soul is sometimes to be kept with the life-winds, &c. 
' Thinking of a quarter/ &c, he explains to mean * meditating on 
the instruction he has received after studying the Upanishads.' 
I do not understand the passage well. 'City* for 'body' is a 
familiar use of the word. Cf. Gita, p. 65. The original word for 
habitation occurs at Aitareya-upanishad, p. 199, where .Sankara 
explains it to mean ' seat/ Three * seats ' are there mentioned, — 
the organs of sight, &c. ; the mind ; and the Akaja in the heart. 
There, too, the body is described as a 'city/ and Anandagiri 
explains habitation to mean ' seat of amusement or sport/ Here, 
however, the meaning seems to be that one should work for con- 
centration in the manner indicated, viz. first fix the mind on the 
city where one dwells, then on the particular part of it oftencst seen 
before, then one's own habitation, then the various parts of one's 
body, and finally one's own heart and the Brahman within it. Thus 
gradually circumscribed in its operations, the mind is better fitted 
for the final concentration on the Brahman. As to external and 
internal operations, cf. note 8, p. 247. The perfect one is the 
brahman. Cf. Sanatsu^Stiya, p. 171. As to Svasatha, which we 
have rendered by 'habitation/ see also MaWukya, p. 340; Br/hada- 
raayaka, p. 751; and the alternative sense suggested by .Sahkara 
°n the Aitareya, loc. cit. 

Cf. Maitri-upanishad, p. 100. 
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should meditate on his teeth 1 , palate, tongue, neck, and 
throat likewise, and also the heart, and likewise the 
seat of the heart. That talented pupil, O destroyer 
of Madhu ! having been thus instructed by me, pro- 
ceeded further to interrogate (me) about the piety 
(required) for final emancipation, which is difficult 
to explain. * How does this food eaten from time 
to time become digested in the stomach ? How 
does it turn to juice and how also to blood ? And 
how, too, do the flesh, and marrow, and muscles, and 
bones — which all (form) the bodies for embodied 
(selfs) — develop in a woman as that (self) develops ? 
How, too, does the strength develop ? (And how is 
it also) about the removal of non-nutritive (sub- 
stances) 2 , and of the excretions, distinctly ? How, 
too, does he breathe inwards or outwards ? And 
what place does the self occupy, dwelling in the 
self 3 ? And how does the soul moving about carry 
the body ? And of what colour and of what 
description (is it when) he leaves it ? O sinless 
venerable sir ! be pleased to state this accurately 
to me/ Thus questioned by that Brahma#a, 
Madhava ! I replied \ * O you of mighty arms ! 

1 NflakawMa cites numerous passages from works of the Yoga 
philosophy in illustration of this. He takes * heart ' to mean the 
Brahman seated in the heart (cf. A7/andogya, p. 528), and 'the seat 
of the heart' to mean the one hundred and one passages of the 
heart. The latter expression Ar§ima MLrra seems to rg »der by 
'mind.' See also generally on this passage, Maitrl-upanishad, 
p. 133, and Yoga-sutra III, 1 and 28 scq., and commentary there. 

2 Literally, ' those which are void of strength/ I adopt Ar^una 
Mijra's reading. The other reading literally means ' obstructions. 

3 The self here means the body, I take it. See p. 248 supra. 

4 The reply does not appear here. Nilakaw/Aa says that the suc- 
ceeding chapters contain-^. Ar^una Mijra seems to say that ine 
answer has been already given. The context here is obscure. 
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restrainer of (your) foes ! according to what (I had) 
heard. As one placing any property in his store-room 
should fix his mind on the property 1 , so placing 
one's mind in one's body, and (keeping) the passages 
confined, one should there look for the self and 
avoid heedlessness 2 . Being thus always assiduous 
and pleased in the self, he attains in a short time 
to that Brahman, after perceiving which he under- 
stands the Pradhlna 3 . He is not to be grasped 
by the eye, nor by any of the senses. Only by the 
mind (used) as a lamp is the great self perceived 4 . 
He has hands and feet on all sides ; he has eyes, 
heads, and faces on all sides ; he has ears on all 
sides ; he stands pervading everything in the world 5 . 
The soul sees the self come out from the body ; 
and abandoning his body, he perceives the self, — 
holding it to be the immaculate Brahman, — with, 
as it were, a mental smile 7 . And then depending 
upon it thus, he attains final emancipation in me 8 . 

1 Nilaka«/>fca says the original means household effects ; Ar^una 
Mura says wealth, and adds, the mind is fixed on it from fear of 
others finding it out. 

2 Cf. Sanatsu^atiya, p. 152. Here, however, the sense is the 
ordinary one. 

s I.e. all nature, that from which the universe is developed. 

4 Cf. Ka/fta, pp. 1 1 7-130. See Sand Parvan (Moksha) CCXL, r6. 

f * Cf. Gita, p. 103. The stanza occurs often in the Hharata. This, 
says Ar^nina MLrra, answers the question ' how the soul carries the 
body/ • The soul can do that as it is all-pervading. 

6 The individual soul, which has acquired true knowledge, per- 
ceives the self to be distinct from the body. See p. 249 supra. 

7 I.e. at the false notions which he entertained. Nilaka;////a 
s a}'s, 'smile, i.e. amazement that he should have been deceived 
by the mirage-like course of worldly life/ 

I.e. final emancipation and assimilation with the supreme; 
'depending upon it thus' — taking refuge with the Brahman in 
Ae way above stated. 
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This whole mystery I have declared to you, O best 
of Br&hma#as 1 ! I will now take my leave, I will go 
away; and do you (too) go away, O Br&hma/ea! 
according to your pleasure/ Thus addressed by me, 
O Krishna ! that pupil, possessed of great penance, 
— that Br&hmawa of rigid vows, — went away as he 
pleased. 

Visudeva said : 
Having spoken to me, O son of PrfthA! these 
good words relating to the piety (required) for final 
emancipation, that best of BrShmawas disappeared 
then and there. Have you listened to this, O son 
of Pmha ! with a mind (fixed) on (this) one point 
only 2 ? For on that occasion, too, sitting in the 
chariot you heard this same (instruction). It is my 
belief, son of Pmhd ! that this is not easily under- 
stood by a man who is confused, or who has not 
acquired knowledge with his inmost soul purified 3 . 
What I have spoken, O chief of the descendants of 
Bharata ! is a great mystery (even) among the gods. 
And it has never yet been heard by any man in this 
world, O son of Pmh£ ! For, O sinless one ! there 
is no other man than you worthy to hear it. Nor 
is it easily to be understood by (one whose) in- 
ternal self (is) confused. The world of the gods \ 
O son of Kuntf ! is filled by those who perform 

1 Argnna Mura says, the only questions among thotcf stated 
above, which are of use for final emancipation, have been here 
answered. The others should be looked for elsewhere. 

2 The original words here are identical with those at Gita, p. i3 ( > 
8 I adopt Nilaka/i/y&a's reading here. Ar^una Mwra reads 

' vfcagdhena/ which he explains to mean 'one who eats kimls 
of food incompatible with one another/ A third reading is 
' kritaghnena/ ungratefun 
4 See GitS, p. 84. 
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actions. And the gods are not pleased with a 
cessation of the mortal form *. For as to that 
eternal Brahman, O son of Pmh£ ! that is the highest 
goal, where one, forsaking the body, reaches immor- 
tality and is ever happy. Adopting this doctrine, 
even those who are of sinful birth, women, Vaisyas, 
and .Sfidras likewise, attain the supreme goal. What 
then (need be said of) Br&hma#as, O son of lVnha- ! 
or well-read Kshatriyas, who are constantly intent on 
their own duties, and whose highest goal is the world 
of the Brahman ? This has been stated with reasons ; 
and also the means for its acquisition ; and the fruit 
of its full accomplishment, final emancipation, and 
determination regarding misery 3 . O chief of the 
descendants of Bharata! there can be no other 
happiness beyond this. The mortal, O -son of 
Ydndu ! who, possessed of talents, full of faith, and 
energetic 4 , casts aside as unsubstantial the (whole) 
substance of this world 6 , he forthwith attains the 
highest goal by these means. This is all that is 
to be said, there is nothing further than this. Con- 
centration of mind comes to him, O son of IVz'tha ! 
who practises concentration of mind constantly 
throughout six months 6 . 



ised at mortals rising above (them).' That is a better reading. 
See'Stta, pp. 85, 86, where the words arc nearly identical 
«nn those in the text. 

8 This is not quite clear. Does 'determination regarding 
misery/ the original of which is du^khasya &i vinir//aya/j, mean 
'conclusion of all misery?' Comp. Gfta, p. 79. 
Ar^una Mijra says this means assiduous. 
8 I.e. wealth and so forth, says NtlakawMa. Cf. 'human 
**ahh» at Sanatsu^itiya, p. 161. 
8 Cf. Maitrt-upanishad, p. 154. The copy of Ar^una Mwra's 
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Chapter V. 

On this \ too, O chief of the descendants of Bha- 
rata ! they relate this ancient story, (in the form of) a 
dialogue, which occurred, O son of Pn'tha ! between 
a husband and wife. A Brahma/^as wife, seeing 
the Brdhma^a her husband, who had gone through 
all knowledge and experience 2 , seated in seclusion, 
spoke to him (thus) : * What world, indeed, shall I go 
to, depending on you as (my) husband, you who live 
renouncing (all) action, and who are harsh and un- 
discerning 3 . We have heard that wives attain to 
the worlds acquired by (their) husbands. What goal, 
verily, shall I reach, having got you for my husband ?' 
Thus addressed, that man of a tranquil self, spoke 
to her. with a slight smile : ' O beautiful one ! 
sinless one ! I am not offended at these words of 
yours. Whatever action there is, that can be caught 
(by the touch) 4 , or seen, or heard, that only do the 
men of action engage in as action. Those who are 
devoid of knowledge only lodge 6 delusion in them- 
selves by means of action. And freedom from action 
is not to be attained in this world even for an 



commentary which I have used, says that the Anugfta ends here. 
But, as we have shown, there is a verse coming further on, which 
.SankaraHrya cites as from the Anugita. In the printed copies ot 
the Mahabharata the next chapter is called the Brahmawagita. 

1 I.e. the questions at p. 252, NilakawMa; more probably, per- 
haps, the ' doctrine ' mentioned at p. 254 is what is alluded to. 

2 Cf. Gita, p. 57 and note. 

3 NiJaka«///a says this means 'ignorant that the wife has no 
other support.' Ar#una Mijra interprets kfnaja to mean 'indi- 
gent ' instead of * harsh/ 

4 So Ar^una Mura. Nilaka/iMa's reading and his interpretation 
of the passage are different. . t 

6 I follow Ar^-una Mixra; the original literally means 'restrain. 
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instant l . From birth to the destruction of the body, 
action, good or bad, by act, mind or speech 2 , does 
exist among (all) beings. While the paths 3 (of 
action), in which the materials are visible, are de- 
stroyed by demons 4 , 1 have perceived by means of the 
self the seat abiding in the self 6 — (the seat) where 
dwells the Brahman free from the pairs of opposites, 
and the moon together with the fire 6 , upholding (all) 
beings (as) the mover of the intellectual principle 7 ; 
(the seat) for which 8 Brahman and others concen- 
trating (their minds) worship that indestructible 
(principle), and for which learned men have their 
senses restrained, and their selfs tranquil, and 
(observe) good vows. It is not to be smelt by 
the nose, and not to be tasted by the tongue. It 
is not to be touched by the sense of toufch, but 
is to be apprehended by the mind. It cannot be 

1 Cf. Gita, pp. 52, 53 ; sec also, as to freedom from action, 
Gita, p. 127. 

2 I. e. thought, word, and deed. I have in the text kept to a 
more literal rendering. 

3 This is Nilaka/////a's reading and interpretation. Arguna Mijra 
reads ' actions visible and invisible/ 

4 Cf. inter alia Kumara-sambhava II, 46. 

5 I. e. says Arg-una Mtara, the safe place, within the body ; and 
says Nilaka/j/fo, the seat called Avimukta, between the nose and 
the brows; as to which cf. Gita, p. 67. In the Kenopanishad 
(p. 220) the word ayatana is used to signify a means to the 
attainment of the Brahman. 

6 The moon and fire constitute the universe, says Ar^una 
Mura. Cf. Grid, p. 1 13. Nilakaw/Aa interprets this more mystically 
as referring to the Idi and Pinguid arteries. 

7 So Nilakatf/Aa, but he takes it to stand for ' vayu ' or wind, as 
a distinct principle. Tiie sense is by no means clear. But the 
raoon being the deity of the mind also may, perhaps, be described 
as she is here, on that account. 

This is Ar^una Mtora's interpretation of the original locative. 
P] S 
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conquered by the eyes, and is entirely beyond the 
senses of hearing. It is devoid of smell, devoid of 
taste and touch, devoid of colour and sound, and 
imperishable 1 , (It is that) from which (this whole) 
expanse 2 (of the universe) proceeds, and on which 
it rests. From this the Prfi#a, ApAna, Samdna, 
Vy&na, and Ud&na also proceed, and into it they 
enter 3 . Between the Sam&na and the Vy£na, the 
Pr&na. and the Ap£na moved. When that 4 is 
asleep, the Samdna and Vydna also are absorbed 6 ; 
and between the Pr&na, and the Ap&na dwells the 
Ud&na pervading (all). Therefore the Prawa and 
the Apdna do not forsake a sleeping person. That 
is called the Ud&na, as the life-winds are controlled 6 
(by it). And therefore those who study the Brahman 
engage in penance 7 of which I am the goal 8 . In 

1 Cf. note 4, p. 247 supra, and p. 253. 

2 Ar^una Mi^ra says this means the five great elements, the 
eleven organs (active and perceptive, and the mind), the life-wind, 
and the individual soul. 

3 The Frawa is at the nose, the Apana at the arms, the Sa- 
mSna at the navel, the VySna pervades the whole body, and the 
Udana is at all the joints ; cf. Yoga-sutra III, 38 seq. Nilaka^a 
says this explains how the 'expanse' (meaning, he says, the opera- 
tions of the creation, &c.) c proceeds ' from the Brahman. See on the 
life-winds, Br/hadara»yaka, p. 667 ; -tfMndogya, pp. 42-188; Sfin- 
khyatattvakaumudf, p. 96 ; Vedanta ParibhfahA, p. 45 5 P- 2 7 I ,nfra * 

4 The self, Ar^una Mijra. Nilaka«Ma says, ' the Prawa accom- 
panied by the Apana/ * " 

5 I. e. into the Praia and Apana, Ar^una Mijra. 

• Nilaka«/^a derives the word thus, utkarshewa Snayati. 

7 I. e. the subjugation of the life-winds as indicated at GM, p. 61. 

• The meaning of the passage as a whole is not very clear, 
and the commentators afford but little help. The sense appears 
to be this, : The course of worldly life is due to the operations of 
the life-winds which are attached to the self and lead to its manifes- 
tations as individual souls. Of these, the Sam&na and Vy£na are 
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the interior 1 , in the midst of all these (life-winds) 
which move about in the body and swallow up one 
another 2 , blazes the Vai$v&na fire 3 sevenfold. The 
nose, and the tongue, and the eye, and the skin, 
and the ear as the fifth, the mind and the under- 
standing, these are the seven tongues 4 of the blaze 
of Vai<rv£nara. That which is to be smelt, that 
which is to be drunk,. that which is to be seen, that 
which is to be touched, and likewise that which is 
to be heard, and also that which is to be thought 
of, and that which is to be understood, those are 
*the seven (kinds of) fuel for me 6 . That which 
smells, that which eats, that which sees, that which 
touches, and that which hears as the fifth, that which 
thinks, and that which understands, these are the 
seven great officiating priests . And mark this always, 

controlled and hold under check by the Pra;/a and Ap&na, into 
which latter the former are absorbed in sleep. The latter two 
are held in check and controlled by the Udana, which thus 
contiols all. And the control of this, which is the control of all 
the five, and which is otherwise called penance, destroys the 
course of worldly life, and leads to the supreme self. 

1 I.e. within the body. a As explained in note 8, p. 258. 

8 This, says Nilakaw/Aa, explains the word ' I ' in the sentence 
preceding. Vaiw&nara is a word often used to denote the self. 
The Vishamajloki derives it thus, ' that which saves all beings 
from hell;' see the Praxna-upanishad, pp. 167-188 (where seven 
tongues are also referred to); Mu;/</aka, p. 292; A'Mndogya, 
P- 364 ; Mawrfukya, p. 341. 

4 Cf. Taittiriya-Srawyaka, p. 802. 

8 I.e. the Vauv&nara. Cf. Tait*irtya-&rawyaka, p. 803 and gloss. 

G These I take to be the powers of hearing, &c, which are 
presided over by the several deities; or, better, perhaps, they 
m ay mean the soul distinguished as so many with reference to 
these several powers; cf. Br*haddra»yaka, p. 169; Maitrf, p. 96; 
rrasna, pp. 214, 215 ; Kaushftaki, p. 96 ; Aitareya, p. 187 ; ATAan- 
do Sya, p. 616. The latter sense is accepted by Ar^una Mura. 

S 2 
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O beautiful one! The learned sacrificers throwing 
(in) due (form) the seven offerings into the seven 
fires in seven ways, produce them in their wombs l ; 
(namely), that which is to be smelt, that which is 
to be drunk, that which is to be seen, that which 
is to be touched, and likewise that which is to be 
heard, that which is to be thought of, and also that 
which is to be understood. Earth, air, space, water, 
and light as the fifth, mind and understanding, these 
seven, indeed, are named wombs. All the qualities 
which stand 2 as offerings are absorbed in the 
mouth of the fire 3 ; and having dwelt within that 
dwelling are born in their respective wombs 4 . And 
in that very (principle), which is the generator of all 
entities, they remain absorbed during (the time of) 
deluge. From that 5 is produced smell ; from that 
is produced taste ; from that is produced colour ; 
from that touch is produced ; from that is produced 
sound; from that doubt 6 is produced; from that 
is produced determination. This (is what) they know 
as the sevenfold production. In this very way was 
it 7 comprehended by the ancients. Becoming per- 
fected by the perfect sacrifice 8 , they were perfectly 
filled with light/ 



1 The next clause explains this; that which is to be smelt is 
earth, and so on throughout. The men who sacrifice all sensuous 
objects, get such powers that they can create the objects whenever 
they like. As i.o * in their wombs/ sec Yoga Bhashya, p? fo8. 

2 I. e. are so treated in the above allegory. 
8 I. e. the Brahman. 

4 I.e. when the sacrificer wishes, as stated in note i. 

5 That principle — viz. the Brahman. 

6 This is the operation of the mind, see GitS, p. 57 note * 

7 The Brahman, A^una Mura. Or it may be the 'sevenfold 
production/ 

8 The wholesale sacrifice of all sensuous perceptions, a a 
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Chapter VI. 

The Brahma;za said : 

On this, too, they relate this ancient story. Learn 
now of what description is the institution of the ten 
sacrificial priests *. The ear 2 , the skin, the two eyes, 
the tongue, the nose, the two feet, the two hands, 
speech, the genital organ, and the anus, these, verily, 
are ten sacrificial priests, O beautiful one ! Sound, 
touch, colour, and taste, smell, words, action, motion, 
and the discharge of semen, urine, and excrement, 
these are the ten oblations. The quarters, wind, 
sun, moon, earth and fire, and Vish/m also, Indra, 
Pra^apati, and Mitra, these, O beautiful one ! are 
the ten fires \ The ten organs are the makers 
of the offering ; the offerings are ten, O beautiful 
one ! Objects of sense, verily, are the fuel ; and they 
are offered up into the ten fires. The mind is the 
ladle 4 ; and the wealth is the pure, highest know- 
ledge 6 . (Thus) we have heard, was the universe 
duly divided n . And the mind, which is the instru- 

rool corresponding with perfect occurs three times in the original, 
hence the repetition of perfect above. 

1 Cf. Taittiriya-brahmawa, p. 411, and Arawyaka, p. 281. 

2 Cf. Br/hadarawyaka, p. 459. The reading in the printed edition 
of Bombay is defective here. 

3 Sce«p. 337 seq., where all this is more fully explained. And 
cf. the analogous Buddhistic doctrine stated at Lalita Vistara (Trans- 
lation by Dr. R. Mitra), p. 11. 

4 See Taittiriya-arawyaka loc. cit., and cf. Git&, p. 61. 'The 
wealth' probably means the Dakshi«& to be given to the priests, 
which is mentioned at Gita\ p. 119. 

6 The 'priests' here being the senses, the knowledge would 
accrue to them, as to which cf. GitS, p. 108. 
8 See note 3. 
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ment of knowledge, requires everything knowable l 
(as its offering). The mind is within the body the 
upholder of the frame, and the knower is the upholder 
of the body 2 . That 8 upholder of the body is the 
G&rhapatya fire; from that another is produced, 
and the mind which is the Ahavaniya ; and into this 
the offering is thrown. Then the lord of speech 
was produced 4 ; that (lord of speech) looks up to 
the mind. First, verily, are words produced ; and 
the mind runs after them. 

1 Each sense can only offer up its own perceptions — the mind 
offers up all knowledge whatever. 

2 Ar^una MLsra says this is an implied simile, the mind is an 
upholder of the body as the ' knower ' or self is. 

3 Ar^-una Mijra says this means c the mind/ I think it better 
to take it here as the self (see p. 238 supra), to which the c mind' 
and the ' other/ mentioned further on, would be subordinate ; the 
' other ' Ar^Tina Mfrra renders by the ' group of the senses/ The 
senses are compared to fires at Gitd, p. 61. The passage at 
Taittiriya-arawyaka above cited refers only to the Garhapatya and 
Ahavaniya fires. NilakawMa's text and explanation of this passage 
are, to my mind, not nearly so satisfactory as Ar^una Mijra's. 

4 In the Taittirfya-brahmawa and Arawyaka loc. cit., the equi- 
valent of the original word for ' lord of speech ' here occurs, viz. 
V&kpati for Va^aspati here; but that is there described as the 
Hotrz priest, and speech itself as the Vedi or altar. The com- 
mentator there interprets 'lord of speech' to mean the wind 
which causes vocal activity, and resides in the throat, palate, &c 
As to mind and speech, see also iMandogya, pp. 285-441, and 
comments of *Sankara there. The meaning of this passage, 
however, is not by any means clear to my mind. The Dajahotr/ 
mantras in the Taittirlya are stated to be the mantras of the Ish/i, 
or sacrifice, performed by Pra^apati for creation. It is possible, 
then, that the meaning here is, that speech which is to be iearnt 
by the pupil, as stated further on — namely, the Vedas — was first 
produced from that Ish/i (cf. Kulluka on Manu I, 21). But to 
understand that speech, mind is necessary ; hence it is said to look 
up to the mind. Tho^rahmawa's wife, however, seems to under- 
stand speech as ordinary speech, hence her question. 
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The Brfihmatfas wife said : 
How did speech come into existence first, and 
how did the mind come into existence afterwards, 
seeing that words are uttered (after they have been) 
thought over by the mind? By means of what 
experience does intelligence come to the mind, 
and (though) developed, does not comprehend 2 ? 
What verily obstructs it? 

The BrShma/za said : 
The Ap&na becoming lord changes it into the 
state of the Apana in consequence. That is called 
the movement of the mind, and hence the mind is 
in heed (of it) 2 . But since you ask me a question 
regarding speech and mind, I will relate to you 
a dialogue between themselves. Both speech and 
mind went to the self of all beings 3 and spoke 
(to him thus), ' Say which of us is superior ; destroy 
our doubts, O lord ! ' Thereupon the lord positively 
said to speech, 'Mind (is superior)/ But speech there- 
upon said to him,* I, verily, yield (you) your desires V 

1 This, again, is to my mind very hard to understand. The 
original word for 'intelligence 1 is mati, which at A^andogya, 
p. 514, *Sankara interprets thus: 'intelligence is pondering, ap- 
plication to (literally, respect for) the subject of thought/ The 
original for ' developed/ Ar^una MLrra renders by ' mixed or assimi- 
lated with;' and 'does not comprehend/ he takes to mean 'does 
not understand — speech or words.' This question appears to be 
suggested by the last words of the previous speech. 

2 These two sentences are again very obscure. Nilaka^/^a, as 
usual, deserts his original, giving peculiar meanings to the words 
without producing any authority. Ar^una Mura is very meagre, 
and besides the MS. is very incorrect. See p. 264, note 5 infra. 

8 I. e. Pragapati, says Arguna Mwra, which seems to be justified 
hy the sequel. Niiakaw/Aa takes it lo mean the individual self, 
which doubtless is its meaning elsewhere, e. g. Maitri, p. 56. 

4 I.e. speech conveys information on all matters, Ar^una Mwra; 
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The Brahmawa * said : 
Know, that (in) my (view), there are two minds 2 , 
immovable and also movable. The immovable, 
verily, is with me ; the movable is in your dominion. 
Whatever mantra, or letter, or tone goes to your 
dominion, that indeed is the movable mind :J . To 
that you are superior. But inasmuch, O beautiful 
one! as you came personally to speak to me (in the 
way you did) 4 , therefore, O Sarasvat! ! you shall 
never speak after (hard) exhalations a . The goddess 
speech, verily, dwelt always between the Prawa and 
Apana 6 . But, O noble one ! going with the Apana 

as the means of acquiring desired fruit, visible or invisible, is 
learnt by speech, NflakawMa. Cf. as to all this, Br/hadara«yaka- 
upanishad, pp. 50 seq. and 261. 

1 I.e. NiJakaw/yfa says, 'the Brahmawa named mind/ alluding 
apparently to p. 310 infra. But the reading of some of the 
MSS., viz. Brahman for the Brahmawa, seems preferable, having 
regard to what follows. Apparently, the Brahma//a's own speech 
should begin at ' The goddess speech ' further on. 

2 Nilaka«/^a says, immovable = to be understood by the external 
senses; movable = not perceptible by senses, such as heaven, &c, 
which is not quite intelligible. Ar^una Mi^ra says, the immovable 
mind is that of the teacher, which is fixed, as it has not to learn or 
acquire anything, while that of the pupil is movable as acquiring 
new impressions and knowledge. 

8 I.e. it is the movable mind which takes cognisance of the 
significations of all mantras (sacred texts), letters, tones, in which, 
I presume, sacred instruction is conveyed. To this mind, speech 
is superior, as that mind only works on what speech places before 
it ; but the miud which is ' with ' Pra^apati, is superior <o speech 
as it is not dependent on speech like the other. 

4 I. e. proudly, about her being the giver of desires to Brahman. 

6 I.e., says Ar^una MLfra, the words will not come out with the 
Pra»a life-wind and convey any sense to the hearer, but will be 
absorbed down into the Apana life-wind, and not be articulated as 
speech at all. Cf. Kaushitaki, p. 41 ; Ka/^a, p. 184 (with glosses); 
and JWinuogya, p. 42. 

• I. e., J presume, was dependent on the two life-winds named. 
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wind 1 , though impelled, (in consequence of) being 
without the Pr&#a, she ran up to Pra^&pati, saying, 
1 Be pleased 2 , O venerable sir ! ' Then 3 the Prfiwa 
appeared again nourishing speech. And therefore 
speech never speaks after (hard) exhalation. It is 
always noisy or noiseless. Of those two, the noise- 
less is superior to the noisy 4 (speech). This excel- 
lent (speech), like a cow, yields milk 6 , and speaking 
of the Brahman it always produces the eternal 
(emancipation). This cow-like speech, O you of a 
bright smile ! is divine, with divine 6 power. Observe 
the difference of (its) two subtle, flowing (forms) 7 . 

The Br&hmaaa's wife said : 

What did the goddess of speech say on that 

occasion in days of old, when, though (she was) 

impelled with a desire to speak, words could not 

be uttered ? 

The Brahmawa said : 

The (speech) which is produced in the body by 

Cf- p. 353 infra. For this sense of the word 'between/ see p. 258 
supra, and A7/&ndogya-upanishad, p. 623. 

1 And not with the Prawa, so as to be articulated. Cf. p. 264. 

2 I. e. to withdraw the ' curse ' pronounced, as above stated. 

3 After the curse was withdrawn, says Ar^una Mijra. Cf. 
Bnliaddrawyaka, p. 317. 

4 Since, says Ar^-una Mijra, noiseless speech is the source of all 
words — Varimaya. Perhaps we may compare Aitareya-brdhmawa 
(Haug), p. 47. 

6 Viz. Vanmaya ; milk, as a source of pleasure. 

6 I. e. enlightening, Aigtma Mlrra. But, perhaps, the translation 
should be, ' has powers divine and not divine.' As to this, cf. San- 
W»ya Bhashya on III, 41, and S&nkhyatattvakaumudi, p. 118, and 
Wilson's Sankhya Kdrikd, p. 37 (Sanskrit), and •Svetfimtara, 
P- 284 (gloss). 

7 Ar^una Mijra refers to a ' -Satapatha text ' in praise of the 
subtle speech. I cannot trace the text. But see Nirukta (Roth), 
PP. 167-187. 
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means of the Prd«a \ and which then goes into the 
Ap&na, and then becoming assimilated with the 
Ud&na leaves the body 2 , and with the Vyana 
envelopes all the quarters 3 , then (finally) dwells in 
the Samana 4 . So speech formerly spoke. Hence 
the mind is distinguished by reason of its being 
immovable, and the goddess distinguished by reason 
of her being movable 6 . 



Chapter VII. 

The Brfihma/sa said : 
On this, too, O beautiful one! they relate this 
ancient story, (which shows) of what description is 
the institution of the seven sacrificial priests °. The 

1 Cf. ATMndogya, p. 285, and the passage there quoted by Saii- 
kara as well as Anandagiri's gloss. And see, too, p. 353 infra. 

2 Viz. the part of it which specially appertains to speech— the 
throat, &c. 

H All the nat/is or passages of the body, Aiguna Mirra. 

4 I. e. at the navel in the form of sound, as the material cause of 
all words. There and in that condition speech dwells, after going 
through the body, as above stated. There, adds Ar^una Mitra, 
devotees are to meditate on speech. 

5 This is not quite clear, but the meaning seems to be, that the 
merit of the immovable mind consists in its unchangeability, and 
that of speech in being the cause of variations in the movable 
mind by conveying new knowledge and new impressions. Cf. on 
this result, -A^andogya-upanishad, p. 482. 

6 Ar^una flfwra says, the last chapter explained Pr^yama, and 
this explains Pratyahara. Pr&«&y&ma is the restraint of the life- 
winds, Pratyah&ra that of the senses, according to the Yoga 
philosophy (see the quota-don in the commentary at Yoga-sutra III, 
1, and see ako pp. 141-145). Cf. also Gfta, p. 61. The Sapta- 
hotrz-vidhslna as taught in the Taittiriya-brahmawa and Arawyaka 
is to be found a few pages after the pages referred to for the 
Dajahot/V-vidhana at f . 261 supra. And the other Vidhanas also 
are to be found in the same parts of those books. 
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nose, and the eye, and the tongue, and the skin, and 
the ear as the fifth, mind and understanding, these 
are the seven sacrificial priests separately stationed. 
Dwelling in a minute space, they do not perceive 
each other. Do you, verily, O beautiful one ! learn 
about these sacrificial priests, (which are) seven 
according to (their several) natures. 

The Brfihmawa's wife said : 

How (is it) these do not perceive each other, 

dwelling (as they do) in a minute space? What 

are their natures, O venerable sir ? Tell me this, 

lord ! 

The Brfihma#a said: 

Not knowing the qualities (of anything) is igno- 
rance (of it). Knowledge of the qualities is know- 
ledge. And these never know the qualities of each 
other. The tongue, the eye, the ear likewise, 
the skin, the mind, and the understanding also, do 
not apprehend smells, the nose apprehends them. 
The nose, the eye, the ear likewise, the skin, the 
mind, and the understanding also, do not apprehend 
tastes, the tongue apprehends them. The nose, the 
tongue, the ear likewise, the skin, the mind, and 
the understanding also, do not apprehend colours, the 
eye apprehends them. The nose, the tongue, and 
next the eye, the ear, the understanding, the mind 
likewise, do not apprehend (objects of) touch, the skin 
apprehends them. The nose, the tongue, and the 
e ye, the skin, the mind, and the understanding also, 
do not apprehend sounds, the ear apprehends them. 
J he nose, the tongue, and the eye, the skin, the 
ea r, and the understanding also, do not apprehend 
doubt, the mind apprehends it. The nose, the 
to ngue, and the eye, the skin, the car, and the mind 
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also, do not apprehend final determination, the under- 
standing apprehends it. On this, too, they relate 
this ancient story, — a dialogue, O beaufiful one! 
between the senses and the mind. 

The mind said : 
The nose smells not without me, the tongue does 
not perceive taste, the eye does not take in colour, 
the skin does not become aware of any (object of) 
touch. Without me, the ear does not in any way 
hear sound. I am the eternal chief among all 
elements 1 . Without me, the senses never shine, like 
an empty dwelling, or like fires the flames of which 
are extinct. Without me, all beings, like fuel half 
dried and half moist, fail to apprehend qualities or 
objects, even with the senses exerting themselves-. 

The senses said : 

This would be true as you believe, if you, without 
us, enjoyed the enjoyments (derived from) our objects 3 . 
If when we are extinct, (there is) pleasure and support 
of life, and if you enjoy enjoyments, then what you 
believe is true; or if when we are absorbed 4 , and 
objects are standing, you enjoy objects according 
to their natures by the mere operation of the mind. 

1 Cf. Kaushiiaki-upanishad, p. 93 ; -Oandogya, p. 297 ; Maitri, 
p. 158 ; and Br/'haddrawyaka, p. 284. The passages in the last two 
works seem to be identical ones. # 

2 I. e. in their respective operations. 

8 The implication, of course, is, as Ar^nna Mirra says, that this 
is not so, as what is not perceived by the senses cannot be the 
object of the mind's operations, — a proposition which reminds 
one of the maxim, ' Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, 
apparently without Leibnitz's limitation of it. Cf. Archbishop 
Thomson's Laws of Thought, p. 52. 

4 As in sleep, &c. 
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If again you think your power over our objects 
is constant 1 , then take in colours by the nose, take 
in tastes by the eye, take in smells by the ear, take 
in (objects of) touch by the tongue, and take in sounds 
by the skin, and also (objects of) 2 touch by the under- 
standing. For those who are powerful have no rules 
(to govern them) ; rules are for the weak. You 
should accept enjoyments unenjoyed before; you 
ought not to enjoy what has been tasted 3 (by others). 
As a pupil goes to a preceptor for Vedic learning, 
and having acquired Vedic learning from him, per- 
forms the directions of the Vedic texts, so you treat 
as yours 4 objects shown 6 by us, both past and 
future", in sleep and likewise wakefulness. Besides, 
when creatures of little intelligence are distracted 
in mind, life is seen to be supported, when our 
objects 7 perform their functions. And even after 
having carried on numerous mental operations, and 
indulged in dreams, a creature, when troubled by 
desire to enjoy, does run to objects of sense only. 
One entering upon enjoyments, resulting from mental 
operations (alone), and not connected with objects 

1 I.e. if you can enjoy objects independently of the senses, 
whenever you choose to perform your operations. This, says 
Anuria Mura, meets an objection which might be made, that the 
mind at the time stated does not desire objects. 

2 Sic in original. It comes twice. 

3 Eatirljr what has been tasted by another is a cause of degrada- 
tion. Cf. A^andogya, p. 81 ; Maitrf, p. 103 ; and p. 363 infra. 

4 You incorrectly attribute, to yourself the quality of appre- 
hending them. 

6 1, e. presented before you by us. 

8 This is not quite clear. Ar^una Mixra has, 'not past, not 
future;' literally, c not come, not gone/ 

7 Viz. smell, sound, &c. ; not by the mere operations of the 
mi nd, but by obtaining the objects, is life supported. 
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of sense, (which is) like entering a house without 
a door 1 , always meets death, on the exhaustion of 
the life-winds 2 , as a fire which is kindled *(is extin- 
guished) on the exhaustion of fuel. Granted, that 
we have connexions with our (respective) qualities, 
and granted that we have no perception of each 
others qualities; still, without us, you have no 
perception 3 , and so long no happiness can accrue 
to you. 

Chapter VIII. 

The Brahma/sa said : 

On this, too, they relate an ancient story, O 
beautiful one ! (showing) of what description is the 
institution of the five sacrificial priests. The learned 
know this to be a great principle, that the Priwa 
and the Apana, and the Ud&na, and also the Samana 
and the Vyana, are the five sacrificial priests. 

The Br&hma;za's wife said : 

My former belief was that the sacrificial priests 
were seven by (their) nature 4 . State how the great 
principle is that there are verily five sacrificial priests 5 . 

1 The senses are the doors of the house here, as they are among 
the doors of the city at Gitd, p. 65. 

* Owing to the want of food, &c. Cf. Maitrf , p. 1 1 2, afod Kh&ar 
dogya, p. 422. 

8 Perception of pleasure, says Ar^una Mirra ; but he takes the 
subsequent clause to mean this, 'and without you no pleasure 
accrues to us cither.' The text is here in an unsatisfactory state. 

4 As stated in the last chapter ; some MSS. read ' your ' for ' my 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

A A./una Mi.na says that in this Pa#£ahotri-vidhana the fivt 
chief Mot ^s only are sf?<.ed for briefly explaining the Pra»ay£ma. 
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The Br&hmawa said : 

The wind prepared by the Pr&zza afterwards be- 
comes the ApAna. The wind prepared in the Apfina 
then works as the Vyfina. The wind prepared by the 
Vy£na works as the Ud&na. And the wind prepared 
in the Ud&na is produced as Samdna 1 . They for- 
merly went to the grandsire, who was born first, and 
said to him, 'Tell us which is greatest among us. 
He shall be the greatest among us 2 / 

Brahman said: 

He, verily, is the greatest, who being extinct, all 
the life-winds in the body of living creatures become 
extinct; and on whose moving about, they again move 
about. (Now) go where (you) like. 

The Prd^a said : 
When I am extinct, all the life-winds in the body 

1 Aig-una Mura says, * The wind going to the Prawa, and being 
obstructed in upward progress by the Prawa, goes to the Apana, 
and then unable to go upwards or downwards, enters the passages 
or n&tfs of the body and becomes Vyana. In the same way Udana, 
by the collision of the two, produces sound in the throat, and de- 
pends on Pra//a and Apana ; so, too, the Sam&na dwelling in the 
navel and kindling the gastric fire is also dependent on those two/ 
The meaning seems to be that one life-wind is distributed in the 
different places, and gets different names, as stated, in the order 
mentioned. See Maitrr, p. 28. 

2 A similar visit on the part of the Prawas (who, however, are not 
there the life-winds only, but the Prawa life-wind and the active 
organs) to Pra^apati is mentioned at Br/hadSrawyaka-upanishad, 
P- 1016, and A'Mndogya, p. 297. Cf. also Prajna, p. 178; Bri- 
hadara*yaka, p. 3 17 ; and Kaushftaki, p. 63. See also, generally, as 
to the life-winds and their functions, Br*had&ra«yaka, p. 280, and 
Sankara's comment there; Yoga-sutras III, 38, and comment; 
Coweirs note at Maitrf, p. 247 ; Santi Parvan (Moksha Dharma), 
*ap. 184, st. 24-25 ; chap. 185, st. 1 seq.; and p. 258 supra. 
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of living creatures become extinct; and on my moving 
about, they again move about. I am the greatest. 
See I am extinct ! 

The Brahma/za said : 

Then the Pr&^a became extinct, and again moved 
about. Then the Sam&na and Ud&na also 1 , O 
beautiful one ! spoke these words, ' You do not per- 
vade all this here as we do. You are not the greatest 
among us, O Pra^a, because the Ap£na is subject 
to you 2 / The Prawa again moved about 3 , and the 
Ap&na 4 said to him. 

The Apdna said: 
When I am extinct, all the life-winds in the body 
of living creatures become extinct; and on my moving 
about, they again move about. I am the greatest. 
See I am extinct! 

The Brahma/za said : 
Then the Vyana and the Ud&na addressed him 
who was speaking (thus) : ' You are not the greatest, 
O ApSna! because the Pr&oa is subject to you.' 
Then the Apana moved about, and the Vyana spoke 
to him : 'I am the greatest among (you) all. Hear 
the reason why. When I am extinct, all the life- 
winds in the body of living creatures become extinct. 

1 Ar^-una Mijra says, Vyana and Apana also by force«of the two 
* ands ' which occur in the original ; and so in other places too. 

2 Ar^una Firra says on this, ' The Prawa moves upwards through 
the help of the Apana. If it moved downwards, it would be simply 
absorbed into the Apana.' 

s I. e. recommenced its proper operation in its proper place. 

4 And the other life- winds also, Ar^una Mwra says, the name 
Prd*r« being merely ' indicative,' as the phrase is, of the class to 
whicn ii belongs. 
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And on my moving about, they again move about. 
I am the greatest. See I am extinct !' 

The Br&hma/za said : * 

Then the Vy&na became extinct, and again moved 
about. And the Priwa and Ap£na,and the Ud&na,and 
the Sam&na, spoke to him, 'You are not the greatest 
among us, O Vyfina! because the Sam&na 1 is subject 
to you/ The Vyfina moved about again, and the 
Samana spoke again.. * I am the greatest among 
(you) all. Hear the reason why. When I am extinct, 
all the life-winds in the body of living creatures 
become extinct; and on my moving about, they again 
move about. I am the greatest. See I am extinct!' 
Thdn the Samdna moved about, and the Udana said 
to him : ' I am the greatest among (you) all. Hear the 
reason why. When I am extinct, all the life-winds 
in the body of living creatures become extinct ; and 
or my moving about, they again move about. I am 
the greatest. See I am extinct!' Then the Udana 
became extinct, and again moved about. And the 
Pra;/a and Apina, and the Samana, and the Vyana 
also, spoke to him: 4 Ud&na! you are not the 
greatest. The Vy&na 2 only is subject to you.' 

The Brahmawa said : 

Then Brahman, the lord of (all) creatures, said to 
them who were assembled together : * You are all 
greatest, and not greatest 3 . You are all possessed 

1 Because the Samana helps in the digestion of the food which 
afterwards goes to the Vyana for distribution through the narfls. 

* Because the Uddna is able to generate sound after the na</is 
are filled up by the Vydna. 

8 'Not greatest' because none of them is independent of the 
other. ' Greatest ' Aiyuna Mirra renders by ' superior to objects.' 
[8] T 
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of one another's qualities 1 . All are greatest in their 
own spheres, and all support one another. There 
is one unmoving 3 (life-wind). There are others 
moving about, (which are) five, owing to (their) speci- 
fic qualities. My own self is one only 3 , (but) accumu- 
lated in numerous (forms). Being friendly with one 
another, and pleasing one another, go away happily. 
Welfare be to you ! Support one another/ 



Chapter IX. 

The Brahmawa said: 
On this, too, they relate this ancient story, a 
dialogue between NSrada and the sage Devamata. 

Devamata said : 
When a creature is about to be born, what comes 
into existence first, his Prd/za, or Apana, or Samana, 
or Vyana, or else Ud&na ? 

N&rada said: 
By whichever the creature is produced, that which 
is other than this first comes to him. And the pairs 
of the life-winds should be understood, which (move) 
upwards, or downwards, or transversely. 

1 This is not quite clear. I presume it means that each one has 
the generic qualities which make the others great h> their own 
"spheres ; but the specific qualities are different. 

2 The one life-wind is supposed here to be generally unmoving, 
but its distribution among the different parts of the body as spe- 
cified, for instance, in the commentary on the Yoga-sutra III, 3 , 
gives it the different names. The expression does not seem to be 
quite accurate for this, which nevertheless seems to be the true, sens ^* 

3 A .other reading is, ' That one is my own self/ Cf. Maitrf, 
pp. 28 ser\, 105, and B^haddra/iyaka, p. 169. 
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Devamata said : 

By which (of the life-winds) is a creature produced ? 
and which (of them) first comes to him ? Explain 
to me also the pairs of the life-winds, which (move) 
upwards, or downwards, or transversely. 

N&rada said: 
Pleasure is produced from a mental operation 1 , 
and (it) is also produced from a sound, (it) is also 
produced from taste, and (it) is also produced from 
colour, and (it) is also produced from touch, and 
(it) is also produced from smell. This is the effect 2 
of the Ud&na ; the pleasure is produced from union 3 . 
From .desire the semen is produced ; and from the 
semen is produced menstrual excretion. The semen 
and the blood are produced by the Sam&na and the 
Vyana in common 4 . From the combination of the 
semen and the blood, the Pr&#a comes first into 
operation ; and the semen being developed by the 
Pra//a, the Apina then comes into operation. The 
pair Prawa and Apana go upwards and downwards, 
and the Samana and Vyana are called the pair 
(moving) transversely. It is the teaching of the 

1 I.e. desire. ' Sound ' = recollection of a woman's voice ; * taste/ 
scil. of chastity ; ' colour ' = the beauty of a woman, Ar^una MLrra. 
C[. Apastamba I, 2, 7, 8, and Lalita Vistara, p. 19. 

2 Literally, ' form,' which Arg-una Misra interprets to mean effect, 
and adds, *The Ud&na causes mental activity, and by mental acti- 
vity sound &c. are apprehended.' 

3 I.e. of Udana and mind, Ar^una Mura; adding, 'the result is 
that a creature is produced by the Udana.' 

4 Or, perhaps, generally, that is to say, the store of them, the 
specific semen being produced from desire, as before stated. The 
Samana's function is the digestion of food, and that of the Vydna 
* the distribution of the digested food to the whole body through 
the natfis, hence the proposition in the text. 

T 2 
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Veda, that the fire verily is all the deities 1 , and 
knowledge (of it) arises among Br&hma#as, being 
accompanied by intelligence 2 . The smoke of that 
(fire), which is of excellent glory, (appears) in the 
shape of (the quality of) darkness ; (its) ashes, (the 
quality of) passion; and (the quality of) goodness 
is that in connexion with it 3 , in which the offering 
is thrown. Those who understand the sacrifice under- 
stand the Sam&na and the Vydna as the principal 
(offering). The Pra/sa and Ap&na are portions 4 of 
the offering of clarified butter, and between them 
is the fire. That is the excellent seat of the Ud&na 
as understood by Br&hma^as 5 . As to that which 
is distinct from these pairs 6 , hear me speak about 

1 Cf. inter alia, Aitareya-brahmawa (Ilaug's ed.), p. 1. 

2 Ar^una Mirra says intelligence means ' discussion, or argument/ 
The connexion of this with what has gone before, according to 
Ar^una Mwra, is this, that the author having first stated the five 
Hotr/s fully, now explains in what the Pra/ia and Apana are to be 
offered up for acquiring the Prawayama. The fire he takes to mean 
the self. Cf. what has been said about Vaijvanara above, p. 259. 

3 That is to say, the flame, I take it. He is drawing out here 
the figure of the fire. 

* These are only a subordinate part of the offering, called Agy&- 
bhaga. They are called subordinate, I suppose, as the operations 
of the Samana and Vyana are more practically important for vita- 
lity. The fire is the self. The place of the principal offering is 
between the A^yabh&gas, as stated by Ar^una Mura. 

5 The Udana is here treated as the life-wind into which the 
others are to be offered up. See p. 258, and note 8 tHere. 

6 The next three sentences seem to indicate what is to be de- 
stroyed in common with the life-winds. One has to get rid of all 
notions about day and night, good and evil, existence and non- 
existence, and then final emancipation is reached. The fire, which 
is common u> all the passages, stands for the self; into that appa- 
rency all the ideas of time, and good and evil, and so forth, are to 
be jfTered as the life-winds arc; and that fire stands in the place 
the Uuana, for this purpose, as into the last all the other life-win s 
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that. Day and night are a pair, between them 
is the fire. That is the excellent seat of the Ud&na 
as understood by Br&hma#as. That which exists 
and that which does not exist are a pair, between 
them is the fire. That is the excellent seat of the 
Udana as understood by Br£hma7/as. The two — 
good and evil — are a pair, between them is the 
fire. That is the excellent seat of the Uddna as 
understood by Brahma^as. First 1 , the Samana and 
Vy&na, their function 2 is performed: then, secondly, 
the Sam&na comes into operation again. Then the 
V&madevya 3 for tranquillity, and tranquillity is the 
eternal Brahman. This is the excellent seat of the 
Ud&na as understood by Br&hma^as. 



Chapter X. 

On this, too, they relate an ancient story (showing) 
of what nature is the institution of the A'&turhotra 4 . 
The due performance of it in its entirety is now 
taught. Hear me, O good woman! state this won- 

have to be offered. As to that which exists, &c, cf. Gita, p. 103, 
and p. 370, note 9 infra. As to good and evil and generally, cf. 
-Oandogya, p. 60; Kaushitaki, p. 19. They are nothing to one 
who knows the Brahman. Day and night Ar^una Mtara takes to 
mean the Irfa and Pingala na</is, between which is the Sushumwa, 
as they are connected with the sun and moon. But the sense of 
the whole^passage is far from clear. 

1 Ar^una Mura understands these to be three Savanas. 

2 Of taking into the naVis the food digested in the night, this is 
the morning Savana ; the afternoon Savana is the kindling of the 
gastric fire for digesting new food. 

3 The Vamadevya is a sukta beginning ' KayS, na$ &tra ' (Rv. IV, 
3i, 1). The singing of it is the third Savana, Ar^una Miira. And 
see Taittirtya-dra^yaka, p. 889. 

4 Cf. Aitareya-br&hmaffa (Haug), pp. 132, 133- 
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derful mystery. The instrument, the action, the 
agent, and emancipation 1 , these, indeed, O you of 
a (pure) heart ! are the four Hotrts by whom this 
universe is enveloped. Hear also the assignment 
of causes exhaustively 2 . The nose, and the tongue, 
and the eye, and the skin, anti the ear as the fifth, 
mind and understanding, these seven should be un- 
derstood to be the causes of (the knowledge of 5 ) 
qualities. Smell, and taste, and colour, sound, and 
touch as the fifth, the object of the mental opera- 
tion and the object of the understanding 4 , these 
seven are causes of action. He who smells, he who 
eats, he who sees, he who speaks, and he who hears 
as the fifth, he who thinks, and he who understands, 
these seven should be understood to be the causes 
of the agents 5 . These G , being possessed of qualities 7 , 
enjoy their own qualities, agreeable and disagree- 
able. And I am here devoid of qualities. Thus 
these seven are the causes of emancipation 8 . And 
among the learned who understand (everything), the 

1 Cf. as to the three first, Gild, p. 1 23. They are the four categories, 
to one or other ot which everything in the world may be referred. 

2 The texts here differ. Ar^una Mtartt's reading he interprets 
to mean 'the subjugation of these Hotr/s.' The reading followed 
in the text seems to some extent to be supported by the sequel. 
But the passage altogether is not very clear. 

* So Ar^una MLna — through these the knowledge of the quali- 
ties of objects of sense is acquired. 

4 The sensations, or perceptions, referred to lead to action. 

5 This seems to mean, that the powers of smelling, &c, when 
attributed to the self, make him appear as an agent, as an active 
principle. 

rt I. e. action, agent, and instrument, Ar^-una Mura. 

7 I. e. the three, goodness, passion, and darkness. 

8 It is these seven from which the self is to be emancipated. 
1 1 ' must mean the self, not the Brdhmatf a who speaks. 
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qualities 1 which are in the position of the deities, each 
in its own place, always enjoy the offering according 
to prescribed rules. To him who is not learned, eating 
various (kinds of) food, the (feeling of this or that 
being) mine adheres. And cooking food for him- 
self, he, through the (feeling of this or that being) 
mine, is ruined 2 . The eating of that which should 
not be eaten, and drinking of intoxicating drinks also 
destroys him. He destroys the food, and destroying 
that food he is destroyed in return. The learned 
man, being (himself) a ruler, destroying this food 
again produces it 3 . And not even a trifling obstacle 4 
arises to him from that food. Whatever is thought 
by the mind r> , whatever is spoken by speech, what- 
ever is heard by the car, whatever is seen by the 
eye, whatever is touched by the sense of touch, and 
whatever is smelt by the nose, absorbing all these 
offerings from all sides, together with those (senses) 
which with the mind are six G , my fire 7 of (high) 
qualifications 8 , shines dwelling within the body. My 
sacrifice of concentration of mind is in progress, the 
performance of which yields the fire " of knowledge ; 

1 I. e., I presume, the senses. Cf. Gila, p. 55. The learned do not 
suppose their self to have aught to do with them; Cf. Gita, p. 64. 

2 Cf. Gita, p. S3 ; Manu III, 118. 

* His knowledge gives him this power. He is not ' destroyed ' 
by the food as the other man is. Nilaka«//*a compares Br/liadara- 
«yaka, p. ^884. See, too, p. 260, note 1 supra. 

4 I.e. mischief owing to the destruction of life necessary for 
Setting food, says Nilaka«///a quoting Br/hadarawyaka, p. 913. 

5 This includes the operation of the understanding also. Nila- 
Ka///fa says this verse explains what the word * food ' means here. 

5 For the phrase cf. Gitd, p. 112. 

7 That is to say, my self, Ar^una Mwra. See p. 259, note 3 supra. 

As the objects of sense &c. are all absorbed into it. 
9 It is called 'fire/ as it burns up all action. Cf. Gttd, p. 62. 
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the Stotra in which, is. the : upward life- wind; the 
.Sastra, the downward life-wind ; and which is very 
beneficial on account of the abandonment of every- 
thing 1 ; the Brahman priest in which, is the coun- 
sellor in all action 2 ; the Hotrz priest, the self; the 
Adhvaryu priest, (the self) whose hymn of praise 3 is 
the offering ; the .Sastra of the Pras&st/% truth ; and 
the Dakshi/zi, final emancipation. On this, too, Rik 
verses are recited by the men who understand 
N&r&ya^a 4 — the god Ndriya^a to whom they for- 
merly offered animal 6 (offerings). On that Saman 
hymns 6 are sung, of which an illustration is stated 7 . 

1 Ar^una Mijra's commentary is not intelligible here, so I follow 
NilakawMa, but diffidently. 

2 I. e. the mind, say the commentators. ' Mant& ' simply is given 
among the synonyms of Ahahkara at Sankhya-s&ra, p. 16. 

8 I. e. the actions performed for knowledge of the truth, Ar^una 
Mi.rra. 

4 Nilakaw/Aa refers to a Rik l Tapa asid-gr*'hapatiV and also 
the famous allegory at the end of the Taittiriya-arawyaka. These 
are cited, he says, as authorities for this ' sacrifice (consisting of) 
concentration of mind.' 

6 I. e. the senses, Nilakaw///a. Ar^una Mi'jra compares the whole 
passage with the Purusha Sukta, which are the Rik verses alluded 
to, according to him. He refers for further explanations to bio 
own commentary on that sfikta of the Rig-veda. 

c They sing these hymns, out of the gratification produced by 
knowledge of the self, says NilakawMa, and he cites Taittirfya- 
arawyaka, p. 749. See also Taittirfya-upanishad, p. 138, and An- 
kara's commentary there. 

7 The readings of our texts here are not very satisfactory. 1 he 
illustration is staled, says Nilaka»/#a, whose reading we follow, by 
the Taittirfyus in the passage referred to in the last note. Ar^una 
Mura's reading means ' such as Tahu £ahu/ which would seem to 
be the words of the Saman hymn referred to. But his commentary 
does not show what the words before him were. The whole figure 
as drawn out in this passage is not quite clear, though the general 
sens* is pretty intelligible. Cf. the allegories at Aitareya-brahma«a, 
pp. 132, 133, and at {&$ close of the Taittiriya-Srawyaka. 
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modest one ! understand that god Nfir£ya#a, who 
is the self of everything. 



Chapter XI. 

There is one director 2 ; there is no second di- 
rector. I speak concerning him who abides in the 
heart. This being, the director, dwells in the heart 
and directs (all creatures). Impelled by that same 
(being), I move as I am ordered, like water on a 
declivity. There is one instructor; there is no 
second (different) from him. I speak concerning 
him' who abides in the heart. Taught by that in- 
structor, all snakes whatever are ever hated in 
the world 2 . There is one kinsman ; there is no 
second (different) from him. I speak concerning 
him who abides in the heart. Taught by him 
kinsmen are possessed of kinsmen 3 , (and) the seven 
AYshis, O son of Pmhi 4 ! shine in heaven 6 . There 

1 I. c. the Supreme Being, Ar^una MLsra. Nilaka«//za connects 
this with the preceding chapter by saying that this describes Nara- 
yawa, who is there mentioned. See 5anti Parvan (Moksha Dharma), 
chap. 226, st. 8 (Bombay ed.) 

* The natural feelings of animosity are caused by the Supreme 
JV'ing within. Such seems to be the meaning. Cf. Gita, pp. 128, 
129. I may remark that Argnna Mijra seems to interpret the 
original words, which we have rendered by ' I speak concerning 
him/ &c, to mean ' I repeat what has been said by/ &c. This 
docs not^seem to me to be satisfactory ; and it may be added, too, 
that Ar^-una Mijra's interpretation appears in his gloss not on the 
first verse, about the ' director,' but only on the second, about the 
1 instructor.' Hated = full of animosity, Nilaka////fca. 

8 I. e. the feeling of kinsmanship arises from his inspiration. 
4 The poet seems to be nodding here, as this expression cannot 
form part of the Brihmawa's speech to his wife. 

* The seven sages are always mentioned together, and may 
well be spoken of as types of the feeling of kinship. 
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is one hearer l ; there is no second (different) from 
him. I speak concerning him who abides in the 
heart. Living under that instructor, (according to 
the proper mode of) living with an instructor, 
^Sakra 2 acquired immortality in all worlds. There 
is one enemy ; there is no second (different) from 
him. I speak concerning him who abides in the 
heart. Taught by that instructor, all snakes what- 
ever are ever hated in the world 3 . 

On this, too, they relate an ancient story, (about the) 
instruction of the snakes, and the gods, and sages, by 
Praf&pati. The gods, and sages, and the snakes, and 
the demons, approaching Pra^apati, said (to him) : 
* Tell us the highest good.' To them who were inquir- 
ing about the highest good, the venerable one said, 
1 Om 4 , the Brahman, in a single syllable/ Hearing 
that, they ran away in (various) directions fi . When 
they were running for instruction regarding the self, 
the inclination of the snakes to biting had been 
already formed. The natural inclination of the de- 
mons towards ostentatiousness had been formed. The 
gods had been engaged in gifts, and the great sages 
in restraint of the senses. Having had one teacher, 



1 Nilaka«/£a takes this to mean pupil, but it is difficult to recon- 
cile that with the rest of the passage. Ar^una Mfrra renders it by 
' the destroyer of every one's doubts.* For that, it will be necessary 
to take the word as a form of the causative, and not the simple root 
jru, to hear. But see, too, p. 283, 'the instructor ... the hearer/ 

2 Cf. Sana^svfatiya, p. 152, note 1. 

3 The words here are nearly the same as before ; the commenta- 
tors give no explanation of the repetition. But see p. 281, note 2. 

4 Cf. Gita, p. 79. The full sense is that from the study of this 
Om the highest good is attained. 

* J. e. to their own dwellings, believing that they had learnt what 

they wanted. 
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and having been instructed with one word, the snakes, 
the gods, the sages, and the demons, all engaged in 
different 1 (pursuits). One hears what is said (to 
one) and apprehends it duly ; (but even) to one who 
inquires and extols highly, there is no other in- 
structor 2 . And by his counsel does action afterwards 
take place. The instructor, the learner, the hearer, 
and the enemy, are always within the heart. Acting 
sinfully in the world, he becomes (a man of) sinful 
conduct. Acting virtuously in the world he becomes 
(a man of) virtuous conduct 3 . And he becomes a 
man of conduct according to his own desire 4 , who, 
owing to his desires, is given up to the pleasures of 
the senses. But he who, casting aside vows 5 and 
actions, merely adheres to the Brahman, he moving 
about in the world identifying himself with the 
Brahman, becomes a Brahma^arin. To him the 
Brahman itself is the fuel, the Brahman the fire, 
the Brahman his origin, the Brahman water, the 
Brahman the instructor. He is rsL\,t in the 



1 The meaning seems to be that the original inclination was 
not altered by the new instruction received by them. Nilaka////ja 
seems to understand the passage differently. What has been ren- 
dered in the text by 'when they were running for instruction/ 
he renders by ' when they were practically carrying out the instruc- 
tion received by them ; ' but this rendering seems to omit all consi- 
deration of the words ' Purvameva tu '—already. Though, therefore, 
there are^ one or two circumstances in favour of this construction, 
I have adopted the other. Cf. IWhadarawyaka, p. 964. 

2 The meaning is that the real instructor is within oneself, 
' abiding in the heart/ as said before, although instruction may in 
form be received from one outside, of whom one seeks to learn, 
and whom one respects (or extols highly, as the text has it), and 
although such instruction may be well apprehended. 

8 CY. Br/haddra^yaka, pp. 546-853. 4 See Gita, p. 117. 

6 I. e. fasts and other like observances. 
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Brahman 1 . Such is this subtle life as a Brahma&irin 
understood by the wise. Understanding it thev 
practised it, being instructed by the Kshetra^a 2 . 



Chapter XII. 
The Br£hma//a said : 

I have crossed beyond that very impassable place, 
in which fancies are the gadflies and mosquitoes 3 , in 
which grief and joy are cold and heat, in which 
delusion is the blinding darkness, in which avarice 
is the beasts of prey and reptiles, in which desire 
and anger are the obstructors, the way to which 
consists in worldly objects, and is to be crossed by 
one singly 4 . And I have entered the great forest*. 

The Brahma//a's wife said : 
Where is that forest, O very intelligent person! 
what are the trees (there), and what the rivers, and 
the hills and mountains ; and at what distance is 
that forest ? 

1 Cf. Gita, p. 61. The water is that required for the sacrifice. 
The words l the Brahman is his origin ' are not quite clear, as being 
not connected with the figure employed. Perhaps it might be 
taken otherwise thus, ' the Brahman (is) the fire produced from the 
Brahman/ this last standing for the arawi. 

2 I. e. one who understands the truth, Nilaka//Ma ; God, Ar^una 
Mijra. The same sentence winds up two of the following chapters ; 
and at p. 310 Krishna, says the Kshetra^tfa signifies the supreme 
self. See Gita, p. 102 seq. 

' 3 C(. Lalita Vistara, p. 44. 

4 I. e. not with the help of son, wealth, &c, says Nilakaz/Ma, as 
each man's balvation after having got into the course of worldly lifo 
depends on himself. Cf. *Santi Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. i93> 
sf. 32. and Miinu IV, 240; obstructor, thief, Ar^una Mijra. 

6 I. e. the Brahman. Nflaka«Ma compares a text from the Sruii, 
' Kiwi svid vanaw ka u sa vnksha asa ;' see Rig-veda X, 31, 7* 
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The Brdhma^a said: 
There is nothing else more delightful than that, 
when there is no distinction from it. There is 
nothing more afflicting than that, when there is a 
distinction from it \ There is nothing smaller than 
that, there is nothing larger than that 2 . There is 
nothing more subtle than that; there is no other 
happiness equal to that. Entering it, the twice- 
born do not grieve, and do not exult 3 . They 
are not afraid of anybody, and nobody is afraid 
of them. In that forest 4 are seven large trees 5 , 
seven fruits, and seven guests ; seven hermitages, 
seven (forms of) concentration, and seven (forms 
of) initiation. This is the description of the forest. 
That forest is filled with trees producing splendid 
flowers and fruits of five colours . That forest 

1 Cf. ATMndogya, pp. 516, 517. 

2 Cf. Sanatsu^atiya, p. 180 and note there. 
8 Cf. as to all this GM, p. 101. 

4 This is not the forest spoken of before, but what has been 
before called the 'impassable place/ but which also at p. 286 is 
by implication called a forest, viz. the course of worldly life. 

* Viz. the eye, ear, tongue, skin, and nose, and the mind, and 
understanding — these are called trees, as being producers of the 
fruits, namely, the pleasures and pains derived from their several 
operations ; the guests are the powers of each sense personified — 
they receive the fruits above described; the hermitages are the 
trees above mentioned, in which the guests take shelter ; the seven 
forms erf" concentration arc the exclusion from the self of the seven 
functions of the seven senses &c. already referred to ; the seven 
forms of initiation refer to the initiation into the higher life, by repu- 
diating as not one's own the actions of each member out of the group 
of seven. Cf. as to this A^andogya, p. 2 1 9, and commentary there. 

6 Cf. for these different numbers of colours, Yoga-sutra II, 19, and 
commentary, p. 105, and Sankhya-sara, p. 1 8. The trees here mean* 
are the Tanmatras, or subtle elements, and the theory is that the 
Gandha-tanmatra, or subtle element of smell, has five qualities, its 
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is filled with trees producing flowers and fruits of 
four colours. That forest is filled with trees pro- 
ducing flowers and fruits of three colours, and mixed. 
That forest is filled with trees producing flowers 
and fruits of two colours, and of beautiful colours. 
That forest is filled with trees producing flowers 
and fruits of one colour, and fragrant. That forest 
is filled with two large trees producing numerous 
flowers and fruits of undistinguished colours l . 
There is one fire 2 here, connected with the Brah- 
man 3 , and having a good mind 4 . And there is 
fuel here, (namely) the five senses. The seven 
(forms of) emancipation from them are the seven 
(forms of) initiation 5 . The qualities are the fruits, 
and the guests eat the fruits. There, in various 
places, the great sages receive hospitality. And 
when they have been worshipped and have dis- 
appeared 6 , another forest shines forth, in which 
intelligence is the tree, and emancipation the fruit, 
and which possesses shade (in the form of) tran- 

own special one, so to say, and the four special ones of the others ; 
the next is taste, the next colour, the next touch, and the last sound, 
each has one quality less than its predecessor. See Yoga-sfitra, p. 106, 
and gloss; Sankhya-sfttra I, 62 ; and Vedanta Paribhasha, p. 45. 

1 These are mind and understanding ; the fruits and flowers are 
here of ' undistinguished colours/ as the text expresses it, since they 
include the colours of all the fruits of all the other five sets of trees; 
that is to say, the subject-matter of their operations is sound, taste, 
&c, the subject-matters of all the senses together. ' Undistinguished 
colours ' is, perhaps, more literally * of colours not clear.' Ar^una 
Mwra paraphrases it by 'of variegated colours/ which is no doubt 
the true ultimate sense. 

2 The self, Nilaka#///a. See p. 279, note 7 supra. 
8 I. e., I presume, devoted to the Brahman. 

4 I. c. true knowledge, Ar^una Mi-rra. * See note 5, p- 285. 

• I.e. when the senses having worked, as unconnected with the self, 

are final]/ absorbed intfWt. Cf. Sahkhya-karikS 49 and Ka/fta, p. 1 5 * • 
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quillity, which depends on knowledge, which has con- 
tentment for its water, and which has the Kshetra^a 
within for the sun. The good who attain to that, 
have no fear afterwards. Its end cannot be per- 
ceived upwards or downwards or horizontally 1 . 
There always dwell seven females there 2 , with faces 
(turned) downwards, full of brilliance, and causes of 
generation. They absorb 3 all the higher delights 
of people, as inconstancy (absorbs) everything 4 . 
In that same fi (principle) the seven perfect sages, 
together with their chiefs, the richest G , abide, and 
again emerge from the same. Glory, brilliance, and 
greatness, enlightenment, victory, perfection, and 
power 7 — these seven rays follow after this same 
sun. Hills and mountains also are there collected 
together, and rivers and streams flowing with water 
produced from the Brahman 8 . And there is the con- 
fluence of the rivers in the secluded place for the 



1 It extends on all sides, its end cannot be perceived on any side. 

2 These are, according to Ar^una Mi.rra, the Mahat, Ahankara, 
and five Tanmatras. Their faces are turned downwards, as they 
are obstacles in the way upwards, viz. the way of final emancipa- 
tion ; they are brilliant, as they light up the course of worldly life ; 
and hence, too, they are 'causes of generation/ They give birth 
to the universe. 

3 They conceal the higher delight of final emancipation. 

4 I follow Ar^una Misra, but the text is doubtful. 

6 Viz # the Brahman. 

fi Cf. ^andogya, pp. 295-300. The word sages here, as before, 
means the various organs. See Br/hadara/fyaka, p. 415. 

7 Glory=renown; brilliance =Brahmic splendour (Brahmate^as); 
perfection = obtaining what is desired; power=not being conquered 
by others, Ar^una Mijra. About the sun, see line 3 of text above. 

8 I. c. contentment. See the second line in the text above. 

9 I.e. the space in the heart, the sacrifice being that of 'con- 
centration of mind/ yogay^a,— Nilakaw/^a. A confluence of 
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sacrifice, whence those who are contented in their 
own selfs repair to the divine grandsire himself. 
Those whose wishes are reduced 1 , whose wishes 
are (fixed) on good vows, whose sins are burnt up 
by penance, merging the self in the self 2 , devote 
themselves to Brahman. Those people who under- 
stand the forest of knowledge 3 , praise tranquillity. 
And aspiring to that forest, they are born so as 
not to lose courage 4 . Such, indeed, is this holy 
forest, as understood by Br&hma#as. And under- 
standing it, they act (accordingly), being directed 
by the Kshetra^a. 



Chapter XIII. 
The Brfihma#a said : 

I do not smell smells, I perceive no tastes, I see 
no colour, and I do not touch, nor yet do I hear 
various sounds, nor even do I entertain any fancies". 
Nature desires objects which are liked ; nature 
hates all (objects) which are hateful 6 . Desire and 
hatred are born from nature 7 , as the upward and 

rivers is very sacred — here the meaning intended seems to be the 
absorption of all desires by contentment into the heart. 

1 Literally, ' lean/ 2 I. e. the body in the soul, Ar^una Mijra. 

3 Knowledge is Brahman, which is described as a forest here, 
Ar^una Mura. 

4 Cf. Gita, p. 70. 

6 This is the name for the operations of the mind. 

6 The sense is similar to that at GiiS, p. 55. The self has nothing 
to do with these feelings ; the qualities deal with the qualities. 

7 Cf. Gita, p. 65. The meaning of nature here, as in the Gita, 
is in substance the result of all previous action with which the self 
has been associated, which result, of course, exists connected not 
with the self, but with the developments of nature, in the form of body, 
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downward life-winds, after attaining to the bodies of 
living creatures. Apart from them, and as the 
constant entity underlying them, I see the individual 
self in the body. Dwelling in that (self), I am in 
no wise attached 1 (to anything) through desire or 
anger, or old age, or death. Not desiring any 
object of desire, not hating any evil, there is no 
taint on my natures 2 , as there is no (taint) of a drop 
of water on lotuses 3 . They are inconstant things 
appertaining to this constant (principle) which looks 
on various natures. Although actions are per- 
formed, the net of enjoyments does not attach itself 
to it, as the net of the suns rays does not attach 
itself to the sky 4 . On this 6 , too, they relate an 
ancient story, (in the shape of) a dialogue between 
an Adhvaryu priest and an ascetic. Understand 
that, O glorious one! Seeing an animal being 
sprinkled 6 at a sacrificial ceremony, an ascetic who 
was sitting (there) spoke to the Adhvaryu, censur- 
ing (the act) as destruction of life. The Adhvaryu 

senses, &c. The comparison appears to mean that the feelings of 
desire &c. are, like the life-winds, unconnected with the self, though 
associated with it, and are both alike manifestations of nature. 

1 Nilakaz/Ma compares B/Vhadara/fyaka, p. 770. Ar^una Mura 
has a different reading, meaning ' liable (to be subjugated)/ 

2 The plural, which is in the original, is unusual. The various 
aspects of the 'result' stated in p. 288, note 7, being looked at 
separately, are described as 'natures/ like the leaves of a lotus, which 
in their ensemble make one lotus. 

3 Lalita Vistara, p. 2, and p. 64 supra. 

4 The figure seems to be somewhat like that at Gild, p. 82, about 
the atmosphere and space, which latter remains untainted by the 
former. Looking on various natures, i.e. as distinct from the self. 

8 Viz. the remaining untainted. 

6 I.e. with water, preparatory to its being offered up for the 
sacrifice. 

[8] U 
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answered him (saying), this goat will not be de- 
stroyed. (This) creature will obtain welfare, since 
the Vedic text is such. For that part of him which 
is of the earth will go to the earth ; whatever in 
him is produced from water, that will enter water. 
His eye (will enter) the sun, (his) ear the quarters, 
and his life-winds likewise the sky 1 . There is no 
offence on my part, adhering (as I do) to the 
scriptures 2 . 

The Ascetic said: 

If you perceive (that) good (will) result upon his 
life being severed (from him), then the sacrifice 
is for the goat, what benefit (is it) to you ? Let the 
brother, father, mother, and friend (of the goat) give 
you their consent 3 ; take him (to them) and consult 
(them), especially as he is dependent You ought 
to inquire of those who can give their consent thus. 
After hearing their consent, (the matter) will be 
fit for consideration 4 . The life-winds 6 , too, of this 
goat have gone to their sources, and I think only 
his unmoving body remains. To those who^wish 
to derive enjoyment from the slaughter (of a living 
creature), the unconscious body being comparable 
to fuel, that which is called an animal becomes 



1 Cf. B/Vhadaraziyaka, p. 542, and p. 337 below. 

2 Cf. A'Mndogya-upanishad, p. 627, and also Sariraka Ehashya 
on Sutra III, 1, 25, p. 774. 

s I.e. for his slaughter, which is to bring welfare to the goat. 
Ar^una Mijra says that this is a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
as ihe sacrifice is in truth not in the interests of the goat at all. 

4 Viz. whether the goat should be killed. Without their consent 
he ought not to be slaughtered; with their consent, it becomes 
a matter for consideration, Arg-una Mura. 

8 It may also meg^the senses, as in the AMndogya, p. 297' 
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the fuel \ The teaching of the elders 2 is, that re- 
fraining from slaughter (of living creatures) is (the 
duty) among all duties. We maintain that that 
action should be performed which involves no 
slaughter. (Our) proposition is no slaughter (of living 
creatures). If I spoke further, it would be possible 
to find fault with your proceedings in many ways 3 . 
Always refraining from the slaughter of all beings is 
what we approve. We substantiate (this) from what 
is actually visible 4 , we do not rely on what is not 

visible. 

The Adhvaryu said : 

You enjoy the earth's quality of fragrance, you 
drink watery juices, you see the colours of shining 
bodies, you touch the qualities of the air, you hear 
the sound produced in space, you think by the mind 
(on the objects of) mental operations. And all 
these entities, you believe, have life. You have not 
(then) abstained from taking life. You are (engaged) 
in the slaughter (of living creatures) 5 . There is no 
movement 6 without slaughter (of living creatures). 
Or what do you think, O twice-born one ? 

1 This is not very clear, but the meaning seems to be that the 
slaughter is committed for the enjoyment of the sacrificer; the 
sacrificer only requires fuel, and the slaughtered animal is then 
used for that purpose. 

2 Cf. AVz&ndogya, p. 627, and next note; and GM, inter alia, 
P- 114, ar*l p. 348 infra. 8 See Sankhyatattvakaumudi, p. 7. 

4 I.e. a rule expressly laid down. What is not visible means 
what is not expressly stated, but is to be derived by inference, and 
so forth (cf. Apastamba 1, 1, 4, 8). The express text is the famous 
°ne, 'Na himsydtsarvd bhMni.' HiwsS, which is rendered slaughter 
here, may mean also * giving pain ' generally. 

5 This is the tu quoque argument. The sustentation of life 
requires some sort of slaughter. 

6 I.e. the support of the body, says Aiyuna Mwra. 

U 2 
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The Ascetic said: 
The indestructible and the destructible, such is 
the double manifestation of the self. Of these the 
indestructible is the existent 1 , the manifestation as an 
individual 2 (entity) is called the destructible a . The 
life-winds, the tongue, the mind, and (the quality of) 
goodness, together with (the quality of) passion 4 , (these 
make up) the manifestations as individual entities. 
And to one who is free from these manifestations, 
who is free from the pairs of opposites, who is devoid 
of expectations, who is alike to all beings, who is 
free from (the thought that this or that is) mine, 
who has subdued his self, and who is released on all 
hands 5 , there is no fear anywhere 6 . 

The Adhvaryu said : 
O best of talented men ! one should in this (world) 

1 Ar^una Mijra takes it otherwise, e the true nature of the Sat, 
the self.' Nilaka«/#a renders the original by sadrupam without 
further explanation. This indestructible seems to correspond to 
that mentioned at Gita, p. 113, which should be considered in 
connection with Gita, pp. 73, 74. The note at the former page is, 
perhaps, not quite accurately expressed, as the word 'material cause' 
conveys some inadmissible associations. Perhaps Underlying prin- 
ciple ' might be a nearer approach to the correct idea. The existent 
will thus be that which really exists, as it is indestructible. 

2 Cf. Gita, p. 77. 3 See *Santi Parvan (Moksha), ch. 240, st. 31. 
4 Ar^una Miira says, ' The life-winds here arc indicative of the 

operations of the organs of action (as to which see p. 290, note 5 
supra), the tongue of the perceptive senses, the mind of the internal 
activities, the quality of goodness of all sources of pleasure, and 
passion of all sources of pain/ the last two apparently covering the 
external world, the previous ones the human activities, internal and 
external. 

6 Released scil. from piety or impiety, &c, — Ar^una Mi-rra, who 
says ' self ' in the phrase preceding means mind. 

6 Because, says Ar^una Mwra, according to the very authority 
which says there is sin in slaughter, all sin is destroyed by know- 
ledge. * Cf. GM, p. #4. 
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dwell in company of good men only \ For having 
heard your opinion, my mind is enlightened. O 
venerable sir ! I approach you, in the belief (that you 
are) the Lord ; and I say (to you), O twice-born one ! 
there is no fault (attaching) to me, performing (as I 
have done) the rites performed by others 2 . 

The Brdhma^a said : 
With this explanation, the ascetic thereafter re- 
mained silent, and the Adhvaryu also proceeded with 
the great sacrifice, freed from delusion. Thus Br&h- 
ma#as understand the very subtle emancipation to 
be of this nature, and understanding it, they act 
(accordingly), being directed by the Kshetra^a. 



Chapter XIV. 

The Brahma/ja said : 

On this 3 , too, they relate an old story, (in the 
shape of) a dialogue, O you of a pure heart ! between 
KSrtavirya and the ocean. (There lived once) a 
king named Arg*una \ a descendant of Kmavirya, 
possessed of a thousand arms, who with his bow 
conquered the (whole) earth up to the ocean. Once 



1 Cf. Taittirfya-upanishad, p. 40. 

2 The readings here in the MSS. are not satisfactory. I adopt 
as the b8st that which appears to have been before Ar^una Mijra. 
The meaning seems to be this : — I have now understood the truth, 
hut I cannot be blamed for having hitherto done that which I saw 
every one else do. Now I have had the benefit of conversation with 
a good man, and have become free from my delusion. 

8 Namely, that final emancipation is not to be obtained by action, 
and that slaughter is sinful. 

4 He is also called a Yogin at Raghuvaawa VI, 38. See Mailing's 
commentary there. 
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on a time, as we have heard, he was walking about 
near the sea, proud of his strength, and showering 
hundreds of arrows on the sea. The ocean, saluting 
him, and with joined hands, said, ' O brave man ! do 
not throw arrows (on me). Say, what shall I do for 
you ? The creatures, who take shelter with me, are 
being destroyed, O tiger-like king! by the great 
arrows thrown by you. Give them security, O Lord !' 

Ar^una said : 

If there is anywhere any wielder of the bow equal 
to me in battle, who might stand against me in the 
field, name him to me. 

The ocean said : 

If, O king! you have heard of the great sage 
Gamadagni, his son is (the) proper (person) to show 
you due hospitality '. 

Then the king, full of great wrath, went away, and 
arriving at that hermitage approached Rdma only. 
In company with his kinsmen, he did many (acts) 
disagreeable to Rama, and caused much trouble to 
the high-souled R&ma. Then the power of Rama, 
whose power was unbounded, blazed forth, burning 
the hosts of the enemy, O lotus-eyed one ! And then 
Rama, taking up his axe, hacked away that man of 
the thousand arms in battle, like a tree of many 
branches. Seeing him killed and fallen, all (his) 
kinsmen assembled together, and taking swords and 
lances, sunounded the descendant of Bhr/gu. R&ma 
also taking up a bow, and hurriedly mounting a 
chariot, sjiot away volleys of arrows, and blew 
away the army of the king. Then some of the 

1 I.e. by giving him what he desired — a ' foeman worthy of his 
steel' to" fight with hill. 
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Kshatriyas, often troubled by fear of the son of 
£amadagni, entered mountains and inaccessible 
places, like antelopes troubled by a lion. And the 
subjects of those (Kshatriyas) who were not per- 
forming their prescribed duties 1 through fear of him, 
became VWshalas, owing to the disappearance of 
Br&hma#as 2 . Thus the Draviafas, Abhlras, Pau^ras, 
together with the 6Sbaras, became VWshalas 3 , owing 
to the abandonment of their duties by Kshatriyas. 
Then when the heroic (children) of Kshatriya women 
were destroyed again and again, the Kshatriyas, who 
were produced by the Brahma//as 4 , were also de- 
stroyed by the son of Gamadagni. At the end of 
the twenty-first slaughter, a bodiless voice from 
heaven, which was heard by all people, spoke 
sweetly to R&ma, ' O R&ma ! O Rama ! desist (from 
this slaughter). What good, dear friend, do you 
perceive, in taking away the lives of these kins- 
men of Kshatriyas over and over again ? ' Then, 
too, his grandfathers 6 , with /itiika, as their head, 
likewise said to the high-souled (R&ma), ' Desist, 
noble one 6 !' But Rama, not forgiving his fathers 

1 Viz. the protection of their subjects. 

2 As the kings failed to protect the people, the Brcihmawas 
apparently were nowhere forthcoming. 

3 Cf. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, pp.482 seq., 358, 391 ; vol.ii, 
P- 423 ; 6anti Parvan, ch. 65, st. 13 ; ch. 207, st. 42 (Ra^adharma). 

4 As Kshatriyas were required for the protection of the people, 
the Brahmawas procreated them on Kshatriya women. See Muir, 
Sanskrit. Texts, vol. i, p. 451 seq. And as they were the offspring of 
these anomalous connexions they are described as 'kinsmen of 
Kshatriyas/ Cf. JSTA&ndogya, p. 317 ; Britiadaraayaka, p. 1037 and 
comments there. As to heroic, see Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv, 
P« 302 note. 

6 Cf. Git£, p. 40, note 1. 

8 See as to the whole story, Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 442- 
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murder, said to those sages, 'You ought not to keep 
me back from this/ 

The PitWs said : 
O best of victors ! you ought not to destroy these 
kinsmen of Kshatriyas. It is not proper for you, 
being a Brdhma^a, to slaughter these kings. 



Chapter XV. 

The Pitrts said : 
On this 1 , too, they relate an ancient story; hearing 
that (story), O best of the twice-born ! you should 
act accordingly. There was (once) a royal sage, 
named Alarka, whose penance was very great, who 
understood duty, who was veracious, high-souled, 
and very firm in his vows. Having with his bow 
conquered this world as far as the ocean, — having 
performed very difficult deeds 2 , — he turned his 
mind to subtle s (subjects). While he was sitting at 
the foot of a tree, O you of great intelligence ! his 
thoughts, abandoning (those) great deeds, turned to 
subtle (questions). 

Alarka said : 

My mind is become (too) strong 4 ; that conquest is 

constant in which the mind is conquered. (Though) 

surrounded by enemies, I shall direct my arrows 

elsewhere . As by its unsteadiness, it wiblies 6 to 

1 The impropriety or sinfulness of slaughter. 

3 Such as the subjugation of enemies and so forth. 
8 The Brahman, says Nilaka«/#a. 

4 I.e. too* strong to be under control. 

5 That is to say, elsewhere than towards the external foes with 
whom he was waging war. 

6 The text is unsatisfactory here. I adopt Nilakafl/Z/a's reading. 
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make all mortals perform action, I will cast very 
sharp-edged arrows at the mind. 

The mind said : 
These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look out for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then spoke these words after 
consideration : — 

Alarka said: 

Smelling very many perfumes, one hankers after 
them only. Therefore I will cast sharp arrows at 
the nose. 

The nose 1 said: 

These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look out for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then spoke these words after 
consideration : — 

Alarka said: 

Enjoying savory tastes, this (tongue) hankers after 

1 This and the other corresponding words must be understood 
to refer not to the physical nose and so forth, but the sense seated 
there. •The nose here, for instance, stands for the sense of smell. 
Nilaka/zMa understands all these words of Alarka as indicating the 
so-called Ha/Aa-yoga, which, he adds, invariably occasions death. 
As to the throwing of arrows at the mind, he says, it means, ' I will 
subdue the mind by the restraint of the excretive organs by means 
°f the Ha/fta-yoga.' And finally he says, 'A man, having restrained 
all the senses by means of the HaMa-yoga, merely droops away ; 
becoming deficient in those senses, he does not accomplish 
his end/ 
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them only. Therefore I will cast sharp arrows at 
the tongue. 

The tongue said : 

These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look out for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then spoke these words after 
consideration : — 

Alarka said : 

Touching various (objects of) touch, the skin 
hankers after them only. Therefore I will tear 
off the skin by various feathered arrows. 

The skin said: 

These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look out for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then said after consideration : — 

Alarka said: 

Hearing various sounds, the (ear) hankers after 

them only. Therefore I (will) cast sharp arrows 

at the ear. 

The ear said : * 

These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and then you will lose (your) life. 
Look out' for other arrows by which you may 
destroy me. 

Hearing that,*e then said after consideration:— 
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Alarka said: 
Seeing numerous colours, the eye hankers after 
them only. Therefore I will destroy the eye with 
sharp arrows. 

The eye said: 

These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look put for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then said after consideration : — 

Alarka said: 
This (understanding) forms various determina- 
tions by its operation. Therefore I will cast sharp 
airows at the understanding. 

The understanding said: 

These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your own 
vital part, and your vital part being pierced, you 
will die. Look out for other arrows by which you 
may destroy me. 

The Brahmawa 1 said : 
Then Alarka even there employed himself in a 
fearful penance 2 difficult to perform; but he did not 
obtain any arrows for these seven by his devotions. 
Then that king deliberated with a mind very intent 
on one (subject), and after deliberating for a long 
time, O best of the twice-born ! Alarka, the best of 
talented (men), could not arrive at anything better 

1 Sic in our copies. It should be the Pitrz's, seeing that they 
are relating Alarka' s story to Parafurama. 

Meditation, or pondering, according to N!laka////*a. t 
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than concentration of mind 1 . Then directing his mind 
to one point 2 , he became steady, and applied him- 
self to concentration of mind. And (then) the brave 
man forthwith destroyed the senses with one arrow; 
and entering the self by means of concentration of 
mind, he reached the highest perfection. And the 
royal sage, amazed, then uttered this verse, c 0! 
Alas! that we should have engaged in all external 
(matters) ; that being possessed of a desire for en- 
joyments, we should have devoted ourselves before 
now to sovereignty! I have now subsequently learnt 
that there is no higher happiness than concentration 
of mind/ Do you understand this too, O Rama! 
and do not kill Kshatriyas. Perform a fearful :J 
penance, thence you will obtain the highest good. 
Thus spoken to by (his) grandfathers, the noble son 
of 6amadagni engaged himself in fearful penance, and 
attained that perfection which is difficult to reach. 



Chapter XVI. 

The Br£hma»a said : 

There are, verily, three foes in (this) world, and 
they are stated to be (divided) ninefold, according 
to qualities. Exultation, pleasure, joy 4 , these three 

1 I.e. the r^a-yoga, says Nilaka«/^a, which consist* in mere 
control of the mind. Cf. Sahkhya-s&ra, p. 39. 

2 See Yoga-sutra, p. 45. 

8 This means difficult, and occasioning many trials to one who 
performs it. 

4 N?laka/i/#a says exultation is when one is sure of obtaining 
what is desired, pleasure when it is obtained, and joy when t e 
thing obtained is enjoyed. Ar^una Mwra takes a different distinc- 
tion; but our copy of his commentary is not quite intelligible 1 
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are qualities appertaining to the quality of good- 
ness. Grief, wrath, persistent hatred, these are 
stated to be qualities appertaining to the quality of 
passion. Sleep, sloth, and delusion, these three 
qualities are qualities appertaining to the quality 
of darkness. Cutting these off by multitudes of 
arrows 1 , a courageous man, free from sloth, having 
a tranquil self, and senses controlled, is energetic 
about subjugating others 2 . On this, people who 
know about ancient times celebrate verses which 
were sung of old by the king Ambarisha, who had 
become tranquil (in mind). When vices 3 were in 
the ascendant, and good (men) were oppressed, 
Ambarisha, of great glory, forceably possessed him- 

the beginning. Pleasure he takes to mean ' pride felt in supposing 
oneself to possess some merit/ and joy that produced when im- 
pending danger is averted. As to the next triad, the text is again 
unsatisfactory. The text printed in the edition which contains 
Nilakaw/Z/a's commentary, is 'desire, anger/ &c. There is nothing 
about them in the commentary. Ar^una Mfrra's text is the one 
we have adopted. He says, ' grief, pain caused by loss of what is 
desired; anger, the pain caused by the counteraction of one's 
attempts to injure another; persistent hatred, the pain caused by 
believing another to be doing harm to oneself.' Persistent hatred 
is Nilakan/ia's interpretation. I think his interpretation is prefer- 
able. The two triads seem to be based on one principle of grada- 
tion. The distinctive marks of the three qualities are pleasure, 
pain, and delusion respectively, and those characterise the three 
triads stated in the text. See -Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 194, 
st. 27 sefj. 

1 Tranquillity and so forth, Nilaka////*a ; practising yoga or 
concentration of mind, Aiyuna Mi.rra. 

2 I.e. external, says Aig-una MLrra; external foes of one's own 
emancipation is, I presume, what is meant. 

8 Ar^una Mijra says, 'his own and those of others' Nilaka«///a 
takes good to mean not men, but tranquillity, &c. The next 
sentence seems rather to militate against this view, which in itself 
is not a well-founded one. 
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self of the kingdom 1 . He (then) restraining his own 
vices, and honouring good men, attained high per- 
fection, and sang these verses : ' I have conquered 
most viceS ; destroyed all foes; but there is one 
the greatest, vice which should be destroyed and 
which I have not destroyed — that (vice), being im- 
pelled by which, a creature does not attain freedom 
from desire, and being troubled by desire, under- 
stands (nothing) while running into ditches 2 ; (that 
vice), being impelled by which, a man even does 
what ought not to be done. That avarice — cut 
(it) off, cut (it) off with sharp swords. For from 
avarice 3 is born desire; then anxiety comes into 
existence; and he who desires, mostly acquires 
qualities appertaining to the quality of passion. 
Obtaining those, he mostly acquires qualities ap- 
pertaining to the quality of darkness 4 . When the 
bodily frame is destroyed, he, owing to these quali- 
ties, is born again and again, and engages in action. 
And at the expiration of life, again with his body 
dismembered and scattered about, he meets death, 
and again birth. Therefore, properly perceiving this, 
and restraining avarice by courage, one should wish 
for sovereignty in the self. This is sovereignty 6 ; 
there is no other sovereignty here. The self pro- 
perly understood is itself the sovereign/ Such were 

1 For the good of the people, says Aiyuna Mijra. • 

2 I.e. base actions, NilakawMa. 

8 Avarice, according to Argnna Mi^ra, is the belief that one has 
not got that which one has, and desire is the wish for more and 
more. Avarice, seems, however, to be the general frame of mini 
always wishing for something, never being contented, and desire 
is th< wish for a specific object. 

4 Which arc sources of delusion. Cf. a similar doctrine at Apa- 
stambn TI, 5, 140. 8 Nilaka///>5a compares Taittiriya, p. 26. 
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the verses sung with regard to the great sovereignty, 
by the glorious Ambarisha, who destroyed the one 
(chief vice), avarice. 



Chapter XVII. 

The Brfihma^a said: 

On this 1 , too, they relate this ancient story (in the 
shape of) a dialogue, O you of a pure heart! between 
a BrAhma^a and Ganaka. King Ganaka, by way of 
punishment, said to a Br&hma;*a who had fallen into 
some offence : ' You should not live within my do- 
minions/ Thus spoken to, the Brahma;*a then 
replied to that best of kings : ' Tell me, O king ! how 
far (extend) the dominions which are subject to you. 
I wish, O Lord ! to live in the dominions of another 
king, and, O master of the earth ! I wish to do your 
bidding according to the «5astras.' Thus spoken 
to by that glorious Brahmawa, the king then heaved 
frequent and warm sighs, and said nothing in reply. 
While that king of unbounded power was seated, 
engaged in meditation, a delusion suddenly came 
upon him, as the planet 2 upon the sun. Then when 
the delusion had gone off, the king recovered him- 
self, and after a short while spoke these words to 
the Brahmawa. 

• kanaka said : 

Though this country, which is the kingdom of my 
father and grandfather, is subject (to me), I cannot 

1 On getting rid of the notion that this, that, and the other 
thi ng is one's own,— Ar^ una Mi\rra. Nilaka/iMa agrees, and adds 
also on the subject of cutting off avarice, 

2 That is to say, R&hu. 
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find my domain 1 , searching through the (whole) 
earth. When I did not find it on the earth, I looked 
for Mithila; when I did not find it in MithilS, I looked 
for my own offspring. When I did not find it among 
them, then came the delusion on me. Then on the 
expiration of the delusion, intelligence again came 
to me. Now I think that there is no domain (of 
mine), or that everything is my domain. Even this 
self is not mine, or the whole earth is mine. And 
as mine, so (is it) that of others too, I believe, 
best of the twice-born ! Live (here, therefore) while 
you desire, and enjoy while you live 2 . 

The Brahmawa said : 
Tell me, what belief you have resorted to, by which, 
though this country, which is the kingdom of your 
father and grandfather, is subject to you, you have 
got rid of (the notion that this or that is) mine. 
What conviction have you adopted, by which verily 
you consider your whole domain as not (your) 
domain, or all as your domain ? 

Ganaka said : 
I understand (all) conditions here, in all affairs, to 
be terminable 3 , hence I could not find anything that 
should be (called) mine 4 . (Considering) whose this 

1 Meaning, apparently, that over which he and no one else has 
power. He contracts his vision gradually, and finds nothing at all 
which he can call his own to the exclusion of others. He explains, fur- 
ther on, how he arrives at the alternative conviction stated towards 
the close of this speech. In the Bn'hadarawyaka (p. 916) he is said 
to have offered his kingdom to Ya^«avalkya and himself as his slave, 
after learning the Brahma-vidya. See too Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv, 
p. 426 seq. * * See .Santi Parvan (Moksha) I, 13- 

* Conditions of indigence or affluence, NilakawMa. Atfuna 
M sra's reading is different. t ( 

4 There is a familiar verse, ascribed to kanaka, which says, ' 
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was, (I thought of) the Vedic text about anybody's 
property, (hence) I could not find by my intelligence 
anything that should be (called) mine \ Resorting 
to this conviction, I have got rid of (the notion that 
this or that is) mine. Now hear the conviction, 
holding which, my domain (appears to me to be) 
everywhere 2 . I do not desire for myself even smells 
existing in the nose 3 . Therefore the earth 4 being 
conquered is always subject to me. I do not desire 
for myself tastes even dwelling in the mouth. 
Therefore water being conquered is always subject 
to me. I do not desire for myself the colour (or) light 
appertaining to the eye. Therefore light being con- 
quered is always subject to me. I do not desire for 
myself the (feelings of touch) which exist in the 
skin. Therefore air being conquered is always 

Mithila is on fire, nothing of mine is burnt (in it).' The verse 
oxurs in the Mahabharata, Santi Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 
178, st. 2, and also chap. 276, st. 4. See too Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. i. p. 429. 

1 This is not clear. I have followed Nilaka/////a's text. Ar^una 
Mijra's is in the earlier part more intelligible, ' Whose is this to-day, 
whose to-morrow ?' But I cannot find that there is any Vedic 
text to this effect. Nilaka«///a cites on his text Ijopanishad, p. 5. 
The meaning here seems to be, ' When I considered as to whom 
the things I saw in my thoughts belonged to, I remembered the 
Vedic text that one should not wish to obtain another's property, 
and so, thinking about the matter with that caution, I could not 
make out that there was anything which I could call my own/ 
This te the alternative conclusion he has come to. 
The sense of smell enjoys the smell, my self has nothing to 
do with it. Cf. GM, p. 55, also Mauri, pp. 112, 113. 

4 Whenever there is any smell, it is supposed that particles of 
^rth are there ; so the meaning here is ' all things having the 
quality of smell are subject to me,' and so throughout. The 
Ejects of sense are all used for the purposes of the prescribed 
ac "'ons, the benefits of which accrue to gods, &c. Cf. Gitd, pp. 53, 
54, and see also pp. 84, 85. 

[8] X 
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subject to me. I do not desire for myself sounds 
even though existing in the ear. Therefore sounds 
being conquered are always subject to me. I do 
not desire for myself the mind always within me. 
Therefore the mind being conquered is always sub- 
ject to me. All these actions of mine arc, verily, 
for this purpose, (namely) for the gods, the Pitm, the 
Bhutas, together with guests. Then the Brahma/ja, 
smiling, again said to kanaka : ' Know me to be 
Dharma, come here to-day to learn (something) 
about you l . You are the one person to turn this 
wheel, the nave of which is the Brahmah 2 , the spoke 
the understanding, and which does not turn back 3 , 
and which is checked by the quality of goodness as 
its circumference 4 / 



Chapter XVIII. 

The Brahmawa said : 

O modest one ! I do not move about in this world 
in the way which, according to your own under- 
standing, you have guessed. I 5 am a Brahma/Ja, I am 

1 I.e. to put him to the test. Such examinations are often 
referred to in our later literature. 

2 I.e. Veda, says Argnna Mirra. r 

8 I. e. says Ar#una Mwra, which leads to the seat from which 
there is no return. Cf. Gita, p. 112. 

4 The wheel is the yoga, says Ar^una Mura. The expression 
Is noteworthy, as being that used of Buddha's teaching. See on 
that Davids Buddhism, p. 45. 

5 The man who has achieved final emancipation has got that, in 
which the benefits to be derived from the course of life of a Brah- 
ma»a, &c, are included (see p. 191 supra). Hence, says he, the 
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emancipated, I am a forester, and I likewise perform 
the duties of a householder, observing vows. I am 
not such, O beautiful one ! as you see me with the 
eye. I peryade every single thing that is in this 
world. Whatever creatures there are in the world, 
movable or not moving, know me to be the de- 
stroyer of them as fire is of wood '. Sovereignty 
over the whole world, and even over heaven ; that, 
or else this knowledge ; (of these two) knowledge 
is my only wealth 2 . This 3 is the path of the 
Brahma/zas, by which those who understand that 4 
proceed, to households, or residence in forests, or, 
dwelling with preceptors, or among mendicants 5 . 
With numerous unconfused symbols only one know- 
ledge is approached. And those who, adhering to 
various symbols and Ajramas, have their under- 
standing full of tranquillity 6 , go to the single entity 
as rivers to the ocean. This path is traversed 
by the understanding, not by the body 7 . Actions 
have a beginning and an end, and the body is tied 
down by action. Hence, O beautiful one ! you 

doubt, on which your question is based as to what world you will 
go to by being joined to me, is wrong. Sec p. 256 supra. 

1 He is speaking here on the footing of the essential identity 
of everything. Cf. Gita, p. 62. 

2 The expression here is clumsy; the meaning is that he prefers 
knowledge to sovereignty, if the alternative is offered him. 

3 Viz. knowledge. 4 I.e. the Brahman. 

6 These are the four orders or A-rramas. 

G The knowledge to be acquired, by whatever symbols the 
* -tempt to acquire it is made, is but this, that all is one; and that 
is acquired certainly when tranquillity has been achievefl. . 

7 I. e. by realising the identity of everything, not by the actions 
Performed with the body, which, as he goes on to show, are 
perishable, and cannot lead to any lasting result. 

X 2 
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(need) have no fear occasioned by the other world. 
With your heart intent upon the real entity, you will 
certainly come into my self. 



Chapter XIX. 

The Brahma;/a's wife said : 

This is not possible to be understood by one 
whose self 1 is frivolous, or by one whose self is not 
refined; and my intelligence is very frivolous, and 
narrow, and confused. Tell me the means by which 
this knowledge is acquired. I (wish to) learn from you 
the source from which that knowledge proceeds. 

The Brahma^a said : 
Know that he who devotes himself to the Brah- 
man is the (lower) Ara^i, the instructor is the upper 
Aram. Penance and sacred learning cause the at- 
trition 2 , and from that the fire of knowledge is 
produced. 

The Brahma/jas wife said: 

As to this symbol of the Brahman which is de- 
nominated the Kshetra^vZa, where, indeed, is (to be 
found) a description of it, by which it 3 is capable 
of being comprehended ? 



1 I. e. mind, Aignna Mijra. 

2 Scil. of the Arams (i.e. the wood used for kindling fire); the 
sense is, that the pupil who has penance and Vedic learning goes 
to a teacher-for knowledge. See *SVeta.rvatara, pp. 307, 308. 

3 I. e. the Brahman, says Ar^una Mtara, of which the Kshetra^a 
is only a symbol. For a definition of Kshetra^/a, see San* 
Parvaii (Moksha), c--ap. 187, st. 23. 
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The Br&hmaraa said: 

He is without symbols \ and also without qualities ; 
nothing exists that is a cause of him. I will only 
state the means by which he can be comprehended 
or not. A good means is found, namely, action 2 
and knowledge, by which that 3 (entity), which has 
the symbols (useful) for knowledge 4 attributed to it 
through ignorance, is perceived as by bees r \ In the 
(rales for) final emancipation, it is not laid down, that 
a certain thing should be done, and a certain thing 
should not c . But the knowledge of the things bene- 
ficial to the self is produced in one who sees and 
hoars 7 . One should adopt as many of these things, 
(which are) means of direct perception, as may here 
be practicable — unperceived, and those whose form 
is perceived 8 , in hundreds and in thousands, all of 
various descriptions. Then one comes near to that 
beyond which nothing exists. 

The Deity said : 
Then the mind of the Brdhmaz/a's wife, after the 

1 See wSanatsu^atiya, p. 160. 

2 Viz. that which is required as a preliminary to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and hence is necessary for final emancipation. 

8 The Brahman. 

4 I. c. symbols which are to convey a knowledge of the Brahman. 

B I.e. in a way not perfect; as bees hovering above a flower 
get the fragrance of it without grasping the flower itself, so these 
means give one an imperfect knowledge of the Brahman to be 
afterwards perfected by constant meditation upon it (nididhyasa). 

c As it is in the prior portion of the Vedas, as to sacrifices, &c. 

7 Sees, i. e. by contemplation; hears, i.e. from a teacher, Ar^una 
Mwra. . • 

8 This seems to mean such things as hearing, reading, &c, 
which would be * perceived' scil. by the senses ; and all intellectual 
derations which would be c unperceived.' 
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destruction of the Kshetra^/Za 1 , turned to that which 

is beyond (all) Kshetra^as by means of a knowledge 

of the Kshetra 2 . 

Ai£*una said : 

Where, indeed, O Krishna I is that Brahma^a's 

wife, and where is that chief of Br&hma#as, by both 

of whom this perfection was attained ? Tell me 

about them both, O undegraded one! 

The Deity said : 
Know my mind to be the Brihma^a, and know 
my understanding to be the Br&hmaaa's wife. And 
he, O Dhana^aya ! who has been spoken of as the 
Kshetra^ /Za, is I myself 3 . 



Chapter XX. 

Ar^nna said : 

Be pleased to explain to me the Brahman which 

is the highest object of knowledge ; for by your 

favour my mind is much interested in (these) subtle 1 

(subjects). 

Vasudeva said : 

On this, too, they relate an ancient story (in die 
shape of) a dialogue, connected with final emanci- 
pation, between a preceptor and a pupil. A talented 

1 I. e. after the identification of the individual self with the uni- 
versal self, when the individual ceases to be perceived as such. Cf. 
•Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 187, st. 23. • 

2 That beyond Kshctrag7/as=the absolute supreme self. CI 
Gita, p. 106. 

8 The substance of this speech, says Ar^-una Mi-rra, is that the mind 
and understanding devoted to the supreme lead to final emancipation. 

4 See p. 296 supra. The last chapter closes what in some of the 
M^S. is called the Brahma GM, or Brahmawa Gitd contained in 
tL- AnugM Parvan. See further as to this our Introduction, 

where the point is hather dwelt on. 
i 
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pupil, O terror of your foes ! asked a Brahmarca pre- 
ceptor of rigid vows, (when he was) seated, something 
about the highest good. ' V (he said), * whose goal 
is the highest good, am come to you (who are) 
venerable; I pray of you with (bowed) head, O 
Br&hma/za! that you should explain to me what I 
ask/ The preceptor, O son of Pntha ! said to the 
pupil who spoke thus : ' I will explain to you every- 
thing, O twice-born one! on which you verily have 
any doubt/ Thus addressed by the preceptor, O 
best of the Kauravas ! he who was devoted to the 
preceptor, put (his) questions with joined hands. 
Listen to that, O you of great intelligence ! 

The pupil said : 
Whence am I \ and whence are you ? Explain 
that which is the highest truth. From what were 
the movable and immovable entities born ? By 
^vhat do entities live, and what is the limit of their 
life ? What is truth, what penance, O Brahma;/a ? 
What are called the qualities by the good ? And what 
paths are happy ? What is pleasure, and what sin ? 
These questions of mine, O venerable Brahma^a 
sage ! O you of excellent vows ! do you be pleased 
to explain 2 correctly, truly, and accurately. There 
is none else here who can explain these questions. 
Speak, O best of those who understand piety ! I feel 
the highest curiosity (in this matter). You are cele- 
brated* in the worlds as skilled in topics connected 
with the piety (required for) final emancipation. And 
there exists none else but you who can destroy all 

1 Compare the questions at the beginning of thc^SveUuvatara- 
upanishad. 

2 A similar expression to that in the Sanatsu^atfya, p. M9, 
and elsewhere. 
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doubts. And we 1 , likewise, are afraid of worldly life, 
and also desirous of final emancipation. 

V&sudeva said : 
That talented preceptor, who preserved (all) vows, 
O son of Przth& ! O chief of the family of the 
Kauravas ! O restraincr of foes ! duly explained all 
those questions to that pupil, who had approached 
him (for instruction), who put (his) questions properly, 
who was possessed of (the necessary) qualifications, 
who was tranquil, who conducted himself in an agree- 
able manner, who was like (his) shadow 2 , and who 
was a self-restrained ascetic and a Brahmaz&arin. 

The preceptor said : 
All this, which is connected with the knowledge 
of the Vedas 3 and involves a consideration of the 
real entity, and which is cultivated by the chief 
sages, was declared by Brahman. We consider 
knowledge only as the highest thing ; and renuncia- 
tion 4 as the best penance. And he who understands 
determinately the true object of knowledge which is 
impregnable 6 — the self abiding in all entities — and 
who can move about anywhere , is esteemed highest. 
The learned man who perceives the abiding together 7 , 

1 It is not easy lo account for the change here from the singular 
to the plural. 

2 I. e. always attended on the preceptor. Cf. generally, Muw/aka, 
p. 283. ^ 

3 The question was not quite from his own imagination, says 
Nilaka«///a. Ar^una Mijra has a different reading, which he 
interprets to mean ' that on which the Vedas are all at one.' 

4 Of the fruit of action, Ar^una Mura. 

B I. e. not such as to require modification by any other knowledge, 
as knowledge of the world does. 

• Nilaka^/^a compares -Oandogya, pp. 523-553. 

7 I.e % of iTit and^ada, says Ntlakaii/Aa; of Brahman and its 
manifestations, as alluded to, inter alia, at pp. 105, 106, 191 supra. 
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and the severance also, and likewise unity and 
variety 1 , is released from misery. He who does 
not desire anything, and has no egoism about any- 
thing, becomes eligible for assimilation with the 
Brahman, even while dwelling in this world 2 . He 
who knows the truth about the qualities of nature, 
who understands the creation of all entities, who is 
devoid of (the thought that this or that is) mine, 
and who is devoid of egoism, is emancipated ; there 
is no doubt of that. Accurately understanding the 
great (tree) of which the unperceived 3 is the sprout 
from the seed, which consists of the understanding 
as its trunk, the branches of which are the great 
egoism, in the holes of which are the sprouts, namely, 
the senses, of which the great elements are the 
flower-bunches 4 , the gross elements the smaller 
boughs, which is always possessed of leaves, always 
possessed of flowers, and from which pleasant fruits 
arc always produced, on which all entities subsist, 
which is eternal, and the seed of which is the Brah- 
man ; and cutting it with that excellent sword — know- 
ledge — one attains immortality, and casts off birth 
and death 5 . I will state to you to-day, O highly 

1 I.e. that variety is only in this world, but that the unity of 
everything is the true proposition. Cf. inter alia GitS, p. 104. 

2 Cf. IV/hadarawyaka, p. 858, and Gita, p. 65. 
8 I. e. the Prakrrti of the Sankhyas. 

4 The great elements arc the five tanmatras of earth, water, fire, 
air, and space, which afterwards produce what we have called the 
gross elements in the text, namely, the enrth &c. which we perceive. 

5 The tree typifies worldly life. Cf. pp. 111-189 supra. The 
leaves and flowers, Ar^una Mura says, stand for volition and 
ac *ion ; and Nilaka///#a seems to agree. The tree is galled eternal, 
as worldly life is supposed to have had no beginning. Cf. Sanraka 
Nashya, p. 494, 'sprout from the seed,' this rendering is necessi- 
tated by Brahman being described as the seed. Cf. Muwrfaka, 
P- 288; Svet&watara, p. 362; Ka/Aa, pp. 143, 144- 
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talented one! the true conclusion 1 about the past, 
the present, the future, and so forth, and piety, de- 
sire, and wealth 2 , which is understood by the mul- 
titudes of Siddhas, which belongs to olden times, and 
is eternal, which ought to be apprehended, and under- 
standing which talented men have here attained 
perfection. Formerly 3 , the sages, Brzhaspati, Bha- 
radvd?*a, Gautama, and likewise Bhdrgava, VasishMa, 
and also Kasyapa, and Visv&mitra, and Atri also, 
desiring knowledge, met each other, after having 
travelled over all paths 4 , and becoming wearied of 
their own actions. And those twice-born (sages), 
giving the lead to the old sage Angirasa, saw Brah- 
man, from whom (all) sin has departed, in Brah- 
man's mansion. Having saluted that high-souled 
one who was sitting at ease, the great sages, full 
of humility, asked him this momentous (question) 
concerning the highest good : ' How should one per- 
form good action ? how is one released from sin ? 
what paths arc happy for us ? what is truth and 
what vice ? By what action are the two paths southern 
and northern obtained"? (and what is) destruction and 
emancipation, the birth and death of entities ? ' What 
the grandsire said conformably to the scriptures 7 , 

1 I. e. the means of arriving at it, Argiina Mura. 

2 The triad, the acquisition of which worldly men aspire to. 
8 I le explains how the doctrine belongs to olden times. 

4 J.e. paths of action, Nilaka/////a. See Sanatsu^atiya,»p. 165. 

B Namciv, the Pit/'/yana and Devayana (Ar^una Mijra), as 10 
which see A7/andogya, p. 341, Kaushitaki, p. 13, and Br/hadfira- 
wyaka, p. 1034. 

6 MilakawMa seems to interpret this to mean the temporary and 
final dissolutions of the worlds, on which see, inter alia, Vcdanta 
Paribhashd, p. 48. 

7 So N!laka»/^a. May it not be 'according to the received 
tradition ?' 
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when thus spoken to by the sages, I will state to you. 
Listen (to that) O pupil ! 

Brahman said : 
From the truth were the entities movable and 
immovable produced. They live by penance 1 . 
Understand that, O you of excellent vows ! By their 
own action they remain transcending their own 
source 2 . For the truth joined with the qualities is 
invariably of five varieties. The Brahman 3 is the 
truth ; penance is the truth ; Pra^apati also is truth ; 
the entities arc born from the truth ; the universe 
consisting of (all) creatures is the truth. Therefore 
Brahmawas whose final goal is always concentration 
of mind, from whom anger and vexation have de- 
parted, and who are invariably devoting themselves 
to piety, arc full of the truth. I will speak about 
those (Brahma/zas) who are restrained by one 
another 4 , who are possessed of knowledge, who are 
ihf establishes of the bridge of piety, and who are 
the constant creators of the people 5 . I will speak 
of the four (branches of) knowledge, and likewise 
of the castes, and of the four orders, distinctly. The 
wise always speak of piety as one, (but) having 

1 I.e. by action, Nilaka/////a. Cf. JIu//</aka, p. 280, and see 
p. 166 supra, note 1. 

2 I. c. they remain apart from the Brahman, being engaged in 
action. This answers some of the questions put by the pupil to 
the prdfccptor. As to ' ihe truth,' see p. 162, note 2 supra. 

3 I.e. irvara, or god; penance = piety; Pra^apati = the individual 
soul, Nilaka«///a. Brahman = * that ' (but how is ' that ' { joined with 
qualities?'); Pra#apati= Brahman, Aitfuna Mwra. They agree about 
penance and entities (which they take to mean the gross elements) 
and creatures. Brahman and Pra^apati==Vir;V arid Hinwyagar- 
b ha(?;, p . 186 supra. Cf. *Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 190, st. 1. 

4 I. e. who commit no breach of piety through fear of one 
another, NilakawMa. 5 Cf. Gita, p. 86. 
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four quarters. I will speak to you, O twice-born 
ones ! of the happy path, which is productive of 
pleasure, and which has been invariably travelled 
over by talented men in old days for (obtaining) 
assimilation with the Brahman. Learn, O noble ones ! 
from me, now speaking exhaustively, of that highest 
path which is difficult to understand, and of the 
highest seat. The first step is said to be the order 
of Brahma/ffirins ; the second is that of householders ; 
next after that is that of foresters ; and next after 
that too, the highest step must be understood to be 
that relating to the Adhyatma 1 . Light 2 , space, sun, 
air, Indra, Pra^&pati, one sees not these, while one 
docs not attain to the Adhy&tma 3 . I will subse- 
quently state the means to that, which you should 
understand. The order of foresters, (the order) of 
the sages who dwell in forests and live on fruits, 
roots and air, is prescribed for the three twice-born 
(castes). The order of householders is prescribed 
for all castes. The talented ones speak of piety 
as having faith for its characteristic. Thus have 
I described to you the paths leading to the gods 4 , 
which are occupied by good and talented men by 
means of their actions, and which are bridges of 
piety. lie who, rigid in his vows, takes up any one 
of these modes of piety separately, always comes in 
time to perceive the production and dissolution of 

1 That is to say, that of the ascetic, who specially devotes him- 
self to the acquisition of knowledge about the relation of the 
supreme and individual self (Adhyatma). 

2 The deity presiding over the bright fortnight, says Ar^una Mwra. 
The words sp&ce and sun and air must be similarly interpreted. 

8 Nflaka«/>fca says ' one sees these only while one has not had 
a perception of the self/ He takes light &c. to mean the 'universe. 

4 I.e. the means of v reaching the Devayana path (mentioned at 
p. 314, note 5), NilakawMa. Cf. also Muw^aka, p. 3 12 - 
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(all) entities \ Now I shall state with accuracy and 
with reasons, all the elements which abide in parts 
in all objects. The great self 2 , the unperceived 3 like- 
wise, and likewise also egoism, the ten senses and 
the one 4 (sense), and the five great elements, and the 
specific characteristics of the five elements 5 , such is 
the eternal creation. The number of the elements is 
celebrated as being twenty-four plus one. And the 
talented man who understands the production and 
dissolution of (all) elements, he, of all beings, never 
comes by delusion. He who accurately understands 
the elements, the whole of the qualities 6 , and also 
all the deities 7 , casting aside sin, and getting rid of 
(all) bonds, attains to all the spotless worlds. 
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Brahman said : 

That unperceived (principle), all-pervading, ever- 
lasting, and immutable, which is in a state of equi- 
librium 8 , should be understood (to become) the city 
of nine portals, consisting of three qualities, and five 

1 Namely, how they arc all manifestations of the Brahman, and 
are all dissolved in it. Cf. inter alia Gita, pp. 74, 92. 

2 See the Ka/^opanishad, p. 149. See also p. 332 infra. 

3 See p. 313, note 3 supra. 

4 I. e. the mind. Cf. Gtta, p. 102. 5 Viz. smell, sound, &c. 
fi Tranquillity, self-restraint, &c., Ar^una Mura. Are they not 

rather the three qualities ? As to ' iwenty-iour plus one ' above, 
see p. 368. 

7 Does this mean the senses, as at Gfta, p. 123 ? An accurate 
understanding of the things noted requires a knowledge of their 
relation to the supreme, which is the means of final emancipation. 
And see p. 337 infra. 

8 See Gtd, p. 107, and SArikhya-sara, p. 11, and note 2, p. 331 
infra. 
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constituent principles 1 , encircled by the eleven 2 , con- 
sisting of mind 3 as the distinguishing power, and of 
the understanding as ruler, this is (an aggregate 
made up of) eleven 4 . The three currents 5 which 
are within this (city) support (it) 6 again and again, 
and those three channels run on, being constituted 
by the three qualities. Darkness, passion, and 
goodness, these are called the three qualities, 
which are all coupled with one another, and like- 
wise serve one another, which depend on one 
another, and attend on one another, and are joined 
to one another 7 . And the five constituent principles 

1 The five gross elements of which the body is composed (cf. 
Mahabharala, ianti Parvan, Moksha Dharma, chap. 183, st. 1 seq.) 
are developments of the unperccived principle, the Prakr/li. Cf. 
Gita, p. 112, where the words 'which remain (absorbed) in nature* 
have been inadvertently omitted after ' with the mind as the sixth/ 
As to the nine portals cf. Gila, p. 65. 

2 The five active organs, the five perceptive senses, and the mind. 

3 This Ar^una Mi^ra takes to mean ' egoism.' Nilaka/z///a takes 
the usual meaning, and adds, objects are produced from mental 
operations ; ' distinguishing/ that is, manifesting as distinct entities. 

4 The eleven are, according to Ar^una Mijra, the three qualities, 
the five gross elements, the group of organs and senses as one, 
egoism, and understanding. 

6 Viz. the na*/is, Ida, Pingala, and Sushumwa, Ar^una Mi.rra, 
who adds that they are respectively of the quality of darkness, 
passion, and goodness. 

6 The three nadis, says Ar^una Mijra, support the life-winds. 
Nilaka«/ifca takes the three currents to be the threefold inclination 
of the mind, viz. towards a pure piety, towards injuring othfcr living 
creatures, anv. towards that mixed piety which requires the destruc- 
tion of life for its performance. Nilakaz/Ma also has a different 
reading from Ar^una Mijra, which means ' arc replenished ' instead 
of 'support.* And the three channels are, according to Nilaka«/^a, 
the Sawskaras, or effects of previous actions of piety or impiety. 

7 Coupled —always existing in association with one another; 
servings being ncce||ary to the operations of one another ; depend- 
ing supporting one another like three staves, says Nilaka^/^a; 
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(are made up of) the three qualities. Goodness 
is the match of darkness, and passion is the match 
of goodness ; and goodness is also the match of 
passion, and darkness the match of goodness. Where 
darkness is restrained, passion there prevails. 
Where passion is restrained, goodness there pre- 
vails 1 . Darkness should be understood to consist 
in obscurity. It has three qualities 2 , and is called 
delusion. Its characteristic is also impiety, and 
it is constant in sinful actions. This is the nature 
of darkness ; it also appears combined (with others). 
Passion is said to consist in activity, and is the 
cause of successive 3 (acts). When it prevails, 
its characteristic, among all beings, appears to be 
production 4 . Light, lightness 6 , faith, such is stated 
to be the nature of goodness (prevailing) among 
all beings, as accepted by good men. The true 
nature of their characteristics, in aggregation and 
separation, will now be stated together with the 
reasons ; learn those accurately. Delusion, ignorance, 

upholding, says Argama Mijra, as the total absence of one would lead 
to the absence of the others also; attending = becoming subordinate 
to whichever of them is dominant for the time being; joiued=so 
as to become one organic whole. Cf. as to all this, Yoga-sutra II, 
18, and commentary, p. ioi ; Sahkhya-karika, Karika 12, with 
Va&ispali Mijra's comments on it. 

1 Cf. Gita, p. j 08, and the quotation in the Sahkhyatattvakau- 
mudi, p. 64. 

7 I.eT characteristics, viz. obscurity (which seems to stand for 
ignorance), delusion (which is false knowledge), and impiety (doing 
that which is known to be sinful and wrong). 

3 The original means, according to NNaka;////a, wrong, unlawful 
conduct. As to all this cf. -Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 194, st. 29. 

4 I.e. apparently perpetually doing something. Ct. Gita, p. 10S. 

6 Cf. as to this, and generally also, Sankhya-karika 13, and com- 
mentary of Va&ispali Mwra (p. 64). The blazing upwards of fire 
is said to illustrate the lightness of the quality of goodness which 
belongs to fire. 
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want of liberality, indecision about actions \ sleep, 
haughtiness 2 , fear, avarice, grief, finding fault with 
good acts, want of memory 3 , immaturity (of intel- 
lect), nihilism 4 , violation of (the rules of) conduct, 
want of discrimination 3 , blindness, behaviour of the 
lowest 6 quality, pride of performance without (actual) 
performance, pride of knowledge without (actual) 
knowledge, unfriendliness, evil disposition, want of 
faith, deluded convictions, want of straightforward- 
ness, want of knowledge 6 , sinful action, want of 
knowledge (of the subtle principle), stolidity 7 , lassi- 
tude, want of self-restraint, going into inferior ways ; 
all these qualities, O Brahma^as ! are celebrated as 
being dark. And whatever other states of mind, 
connected with delusion, are found in various places 
in this world, all these are dark qualities. Constant 
talk in disparagement of gods, Brahmawas and 
Vedas, want of liberality, vanity, delusion 8 , anger, 
want of forgiveness likewise, and also animosity 

1 According to Gita, p. 108, doing nothing — stolid laziness— is 
a mark of darkness. Cf. generally on this passage Gita, pp. 107, 
118, 124 seq. ; Maitri, p. 49. 

2 The same word as at Gita, pp. 116, 125 (head.strong in the 
latter passage should have been haughty). Cf. as to the word, 
.Oandogya, p. 383. s Cf. Gita, p. 5*- 

4 The opposite of the belief mentioned at Gita, p. 126. 

5 The same word as at Gita, p. 109. But the commentators 
render it here by hizwsra, i. c. destructive. 

I am not sure about the original word here, and the word next 
but one after this. The latter Arguna Miira renders by sukshma- 
tattvavedanam, which I have translated above in the text. The 
former seems to mean general unintelligence. 

7 Heaviness and dulness, induced by indolence, &c, Nilaka;//^- 
Lassitude is drooping from despondency. Going into inferior ways, 
Arg-una Mura says, means falling into the inferior castes; Ntlaka«Ma 
says it means love fo%base actions. 

8 Net being cognisant of one's own shortcomings, Ar^una Mwra. 
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towards people, this is considered to be dark con- 
duct. Whatever vain 1 actions (there are), and what- 
ever vain gifts, and vain eating, that is considered 
to be dark conduct. Reviling, and want of forgive- 
ness, animosity, vanity, want of faith also, this is 
considered to be dark conduct. And whatever such 
people there are in this world, doers of sinful acts, 
who break through (all) regulations, they are all 
held toHbe dark. I will state the wombs appointed 
for these (men) of sinful actions. They go to the 
hell, (namely) the brute (species), to be born in the 
lower hell 2 ; (or become) the immovable entities 3 , 
animals, beasts of burden, demons, and serpents, 
arid worms, insects, birds, and also creatures born 
from eggs, and all quadrupeds, and idiots, deaf 
and dumb men, and whatever others are attacked 
by diseases generated by sin 4 . These dark, evil- 
conducted men, who are sunk in darkness, who 
bear the marks of their own actions, the current 
of whose (thoughts) is downwards 6 , sink into dark- 
ness. I will now proceed to state their improve- 
ment and ascent ; how, becoming men of meritorious 
actions, they attain to the worlds of those who per- 
form good acts G . Resorting to a contrary 7 (course 
of life), and growing old in (good) actions 8 , they exert 

1 Cf. GM, p. 83. Cf. G!td, p. 116. 

Such as trees and so forth, which arc also forms of life. 

4 This* is alluded to in some Smr/tis too. And cf. A7/andogya, 
P- 35 8 , andthe quotation in the commentary on Sdnkhya-sutra 

V,122. 

5 Such, says Nilaka/////a, as to fit them for the nether world. See 
Fattvakaumud?, p. 113. As to marks, cf. p. 239 supna. 

Cf. Gita, p. 130. 

7 I. e. contrary to that already described as dark. 

8 NilakawMa renders this to mean * destroyed for Agnihotra and 
such ceremonies,' like the goat referred to above at p. 290. 

[«] Y 
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themselves, and through the ceremonies (performed 
for them) by benevolent Brdhma/zas devoted to their 
own duties, they go upwards to the same world (as 
the Brahmawas) — the heaven of the gods. Such is 
the Vedic text. Resorting to a contrary 1 (course 
of life), and growing old in their own duties, they 
become men in this world whose nature is to return 2 . 
Coming to a sinful womb, as IC&nd&las 3 , or deaf, or 
lisping men, they attain to higher and higher castes in 
order ; going beyond the .Sudra womb, and (beyond) 
whatever other dark qualities there are which abide in 
the quality of darkness 4 in the current (of this world). 
Attachment to objects of desire is laid down to be 
the great delusion. There, sages and saints and 
gods become deluded, wishing for pleasure. Dark- 
ness 5 , delusion, the great delusion, the great obscu- 
rity called anger, and death the blinding obscurity; 
anger is called the great obscurity. I have now 
duly described to you, O Brahma^as! this quality 
of darkness, in full and accurately with reference to 

1 See note 7 on last page. The sequence of ideas seems not to 
be properly brought out here. In the course of transmigration after 
their course of conduct is altered they become men, and then pro- 
ceed to heaven. This seems the real sense here. 

2 To return to life and death, and so on, until they fit themselves 
for final emancipation. Cf. Apastamba II, 5, n, 10-11. 

3 Cf. A^andogya, p. 359. 

4 This is not very clear, and the commentators give but little 
help. The meaning probably is, that they gradually, in "course of 
improvement, cross beyond the Sudra caste, and all those qualities 
or tempers of mind, and so forth, which have been stated to apper- 
tain to the quality of darkness. 

6 Cf. S4i]khya-k&rikfi,pp. 47, 48,and Vafospati's comment. There 
these are identified with the * afflictions ' of the Yoga-^astra— igno- 
rance, self-consciousness, affection, aversion, persistent attachmen , 
and they are five diipions of false knowledge, or the quality of dark- 
ness, as it is here called. See, too, *SVeta\fvatara (comm.), p. 2S4. 
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its nature, and also its qualities, and also its source. 
Who, indeed, understands this properly; who, in- 
deed, perceives this properly? The definition of 
the essence of darkness is, that one sees the real 
in what is unreal. The qualities of darkness have 
been described to you in many ways. And dark- 
ness in its higher and lower 1 (forms) has been accu- 
rately stated. The man who always understands 
these qualities gets rid of all dark qualities. 



Chapter XXII. 
Brahman said : 
O best (of men) ! I will explain to you accurately 
the quality of passion. Learn, O noble ones ! the 
action of the quality of passion. Injuring (others), 
beauty 2 , toil, pleasure and pain, cold and heat, 
power 2 , war, peace, argument, repining : \ endurance, 
strength, valour, frenzy, wrath, exercise and quarrel 
too, vindictiveness, desire, backbiting, battle, the 
thought (that this or that is) mine, preservation 4 , 
slaughter, bonds, affliction, buying and selling, 
touching 6 other peoples weak points, by cutting, 
breaking, piercing ; fierceness and cruelty, vilifying, 
pointing out others weaknesses, thinking of (this) 
world, harbouring evil thoughts, animosity, abuse, 

1 Generally and specifically, says Ar^iina Mura. 

2 Ar^una Mijra says these mean pride of beauty and pride of 
power respectively. Cf. as to this list, generally, Maitri, pp. 50, 5 1- 

8 Cf. Sanalsu^&tfya, p. 168. 

* I presume this means solicitude for preserving what one has 
got. Cf. Gfta., p. 48. 

6 Literally, piercing. 'Cutting, breaking piercing, further on, 
seems to indicate the greater or less offensiveness of the operation 
of 'touching others' weak points/ 

Y 2 
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uttering falsehoods, bad 1 gifts, doubt, boasting, cen- 
sure, praise, laudation 2 , prowess, defiance, attendance 
(on another), obedience 3 , service, harbouring desire, 
management 4 , policy, heedlessness, contumely, belong- 
ings 5 , and the various decorations which prevail in 
this world, for men, for women, for living creatures, 
for articles, and for houses, vexation, and also want 
of faith, vows and regulations , and actions with 
expectations, and the various acts of public charity 7 , 
the ceremony of SvSha, the ceremony of Svadhft, 
the ceremony of Vashat 8 , salutation, both officiating 
at sacrifices and imparting instruction, and also 
sacrificing and study, gifts and acceptance of gifts, 
expiations, auspicious rites, the wish 'this may be 
mine and that may be mine/ affection generated by 
the qualities 9 , treachery and likewise deception, dis- 
respect and respect, theft, slaughter, disgust, vexing 
(oneself), wakefulness, ostentation, haughtiness, and 
attachment also, devotion, pleasure and delight, 
gambling, common scandal, association with women, 

1 I. c. to undeserving persons, Ar^una Mijrra. Probably it in- 
cludes the other defects also pointed out at Gita, p. 120. As to 
doubt, see Gita, p. 63. 

2 The one is attributing merits which do not exist, the other is 
merely parading merits which do exist. 

3 Ar^-una Mwra takes this literally to mean ' wish to hear.' 

4 Cleverness in worldly affairs, Ntlaka/i/Z/a. 

5 Cf. Gita, passim, and see also Yoga-sutras II, 30, and com- 
mentary (pp. 1 27-129, Calc. ed.) 

6 Fasts and other observances for special benefits. 

7 E. g. digging tanks and wells, &c. 

8 Vashat and SvahS indicate offerings to gods, Svadha to the 
manes. Sqc Br/haddraiiyaka, p. 982, and MaWukya (GaudapaM 
KaYika), p. 443, and commentaries there. 

• I presume this means attachment to the operations of n e 
qualities. Cf. GftC p. 48. As to the wish just before, see Gita, 
pp. 11s, II6 - 
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devotion to dancing, and instrumental or vocal music, 
all these qualities, O Br&hma#as ! are described as 
passionate. The men who meditate on past, present, 
and future entities in this world 1 , who are always 
devoted to the triad — piety, wealth, and lust also 2 — 
who acting under (the impulse of) desires exult on 
the success of all their desires, these men, who are 
enveloped by passion, have (their) currents down- 
wards'*. Born again and again in this world, they 
rejoice 4 , and wish for the fruit appertaining to the life 
after death 5 and that appertaining to this world also. 
They give and receive, and make Tarpawa 6 , and also 
sacrifice. The qualities of passion have been de- 
scribed to you in many ways, and the action of the 
quality has also been stated accurately. The man 
who always understands these qualities, gets rid of 
all passionate qualities. 



Chapter XXIII. 
Brahman said : 
Now I shall proceed to describe the third — the 
best — quality, beneficial to all creatures, and unblam- 
able, the duty of the good. Joy 7 , pleasure, nobility, 
enlightenment and happiness also, absence of stingi- 
ness, absence of fear, contentment, faith, forgiveness, 
courage, harmlessness, equability, truth, straight- 
forwardness, absence of wrath, absence of calumnia- 

1 J. c. who arc always thinking of what they have done and what 
^cy have to do, and so forth. Cf. Gitsi, pp. 115, 116. 

1 And not that which is higher than these, viz. final emancipation. 

3 See p. 321 and note 5 there. 4 Cf. inter alia, Gita, p. 48. 

5 V^. heaven. Cf. Gtla, p. 48. 8 I.e. offerings to the manes. 

7 Cf. p. 300 supra, and *Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 194, st. 34; 
chap. 219, s t. 36. For nobility, Ar^na Mixra has manifestation of joy. 
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tion, purity, dexterity, valour. He who possesses the 
piety of concentration of mind, (holding) knowledge 
to be vain 1 , (good) conduct vain, service vain, and 
labour vain, he attains the highest in the next 
world. Devoid of (the notion that this or that is) 
mine, devoid of egoism, devoid of expectations, 
equable everywhere, not full of desires, (to be) such 
is the eternal duty of the good. Confidence, modesty 2 , 
forgiveness, liberality, purity, freedom from laziness, 
absence of cruelty, freedom from delusion, com- 
passion to (all) creatures, absence of backbiting, joy, 
contentment, joviality, humility, good behaviour, 
purity in all action for (acquiring) tranquillity 3 , 
righteous feelings, emancipation ', indifference r> , life as 
a Brahma^arin, abandonment on all hands, freedom 
from (the notion that this or that is) mine, freedom 
from expectations , unbroken piety 7 , (holding that) 
gifts (are) vain, sacrifices vain, learning vain, vows 
vain, receipt of gifts vain, piety vain, penance vain. 
Those talented Brahma^as in this world, whose 
conduct is of this description, who adhere to the 
quality of goodness, abiding in the seat of the Brah- 
man 8 , perceive (everything) aright. Getting rid of all 

1 Such is Nilaka/z/Z/a's reading, and he takes knowledge to mean 
mere knowledge derived from books, &c. Aiguna Mura has a dif- 
ferent reading for vain, which he interprets to mean ' wish for fruit/ 

2 See Sanatsu^atiya, p. 162. 

:J I. e. pure and straightforward conduct in the performance of 
whatever is done for attaining final emancipation. 
4 Of other people from sorrow, Ar^una MLrra. 
B The state of being unconcerned, udasina, Nilakaz/Ma. 

6 Cf. Gita, p. 60, inter alia. 

7 Ar^una 'Mijra understands the original here to mean * not 
being under the control of another/ 

• I e. the source of the Vedas, according to Nflaka^a. The 
supreme is called fcrahmayoni, the original word here, at oveta- 
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5 ins, and free from grief, those talented men reach 
heaven, and create (various) bodies \ The power of 
governing, self-restraint, minuteness 2 , these those high- 
souled ones make (for themselves) by (the operations 
of their own) minds like the gods dwelling in heaven. 
They are said to have their currents upwards*, and 
to be gods, and of the quality of goodness 4 ; and 
having gone to heaven they verily change in various 
vvays, by means of nature 6 . They obtain and divide ,: 
whatever they desire. Thus, O chiefs of the twice- 
born! have I described to you the conduct of the 
quality of goodness. Understanding this according to 

rule, one obtains whatever one desires. The qualities 

• ■ .. 

svatara, p. 354, where Brahman is rendered to mean Prakr/li by 
.Saiikara. See Sanatsu^tiya, p. 1 86, note 6, and Taittiriya-ara«yaka, 
p. 894. As to the probable sense here, see p. 339, note 2 infra. 

1 I.e. for themselves. Cf. p. 345 infra; Yoga-sfttras, p. 227 ; 
and Brzhad&ra/jyaka, p. 849. 

2 These include, according to NSlakawMa, the other qualities of 
the same class unnamed here, for which see Yoga-sutra I IT, 44 
(p. 207). The power of governing, i. e. producing, destroying, or 
combining worldly objects as one pleases; self-restraint, i.e. in 
the presence of tempting objects ; minuteness = power of becoming 
as minute as one pleases. The other qualities are lightness, large- 
ness, and heaviness ; power of attracting everything so as to be 
near oneself (e. g. touching the moon with the finger), power of 
obtaining one's wish. 

3 Cf. p. 321 supra and note 5. Aigoma Mirra, and Nilaka«///a 
also, here render it by ' those who go upwards/ As to which, see 
Ciitd, p. 109. 

4 Cf. for this sense, which is given by Ar^una Mura, Sankhya- 
sara, p. 19. 

fi NiJakaw/tfa says this means that they change their minds for 
purposes of enjoyment by means of the impression of previous 
enjoyments. The changes, however, seem to be those above referred 
to — minuteness, &c, and the acquisition of other bodies. As to na- 
ture, cf. Gitd, pp. 58 and 1 1 2, with the correction made at p. 3 1 8 supra. 
This is not quite clear. Does it mean distribute among them- 
selves or others ? 
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of goodness have been specifically described, and the 
operation of the qualities has been accurately stated. 
The man who always understands these qualities, 
enjoys the qualities 1 , but is not attached to the 
qualities. 

Chapter XXIV. 
Brahman said : 
The qualities cannot be explained altogether dis- 
tinctly (from one another). Passion, goodness, and 
darkness likewise are seen mixed up (with one 
another). They are attached to one another, they 
feed on one another. They all depend on one 
another, and likewise follow one another 2 . There 
is no doubt of this, that as long 3 as there is goodness 
so long darkness exists. And as long as goodness 
and darkness, so long is passion said (to exist) here. 
They perform their journey together, in union, and 
moving about collectively. For they act with cause 
or without cause 4 , moving in a body. Of all these 
acting with one another, but differing in development, 
the increase and diminution will now be stated. 
Where darkness is increased, abiding 6 in the lower 
entities, there passion should be understood to be 
little, and goodness likewise to be less. Where 

1 Cf. Gita inter alia, p. 104. 2 Cf. p. 3 18 su P ra - 

3 So Ar^una MLrra. Nilaka«//5a says on this, ' However much 
goodness may be increased, it is still held in check by darkness, 
and thus there is the continual relation of that which checks and 
that which is checked between the three qualities ; hence they are 
alike. So also passion being increased, holds goodness and darkness 
in check. The sense seems to be that the qualities dominate all in 
this world ancT exist together though varying in strength' (Gita, p. 73r 

4 I. e. spontaneously, Aiyuna Mura. Cf. Santi Parvan (Moksha), 
chap. 194, st. 35. . 

5 It is in the lower species that darkness is predominant. 
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passion is developed, abiding in those of the middle 
current \ there darkness should be understood to be 
little, and goodness likewise to be less. And where 
goodness is developed, abiding in those of the upward 
current 2 , there darkness should be understood to be 
little, and passion likewise to be less 3 . Goodness 
is the cause of the modifications in the senses, and 
the enlightener 4 . For there is no other higher duty 
laid down than goodness. Those who adhere to 
(the ways of) goodness go up; the passionate remain 
in the middle ; the men of the quality of darkness, 
being connected with the lowest quality, go down 5 . 
The three qualities abide in the three castes thus : 
darkness in the 6Yidra, passion in the Kshatriya, and 
the highest, goodness, in the BrAhma/^a 6 . Even 
from afar 7 , darkness, goodness, and passion also, 
arc seen to have been together and moving about 
collectively. We have never heard of them (as 
existing) separately. Seeing the sun rising, evil- 
doers are alarmed, and travellers, suffering trouble 
from the heat, feel the warmth. The sun is good- 
ness developed, evil-doers likewise are darkness, and 
the heat to the travellers is said to be a property of 

1 I.e. the human species, Arg-una Mijrra. Cf. Gita, p. 109. 

2 See Gita, p. 109, also p. 327 supra. In his Sankhvatattva- 
kaumudf, Va&ispati Mijra applies the epithet to Yogins (see p. 13 
of Taranath's edition, and the editor's note there). 

3 Cf.«Gita, p. 108. 

4 Cf. Gita, p. 108. The modifications of the senses constituting 
perception by them is an operation of the quality of goodness. 
This seems to be the meaning of the text; as to this, cf. Tattva- 
kaumudr, p. 14 (Taranath's edition). 

6 See Gita, p. 109 ; the words arc nearly identical 1 . 

6 Cf. Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 188, st. 15. The Vauya is 
omitted here. 

7 I.e. Aignna Mwra says, even after much observation. 
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passion 3 . The light in the sun is goodness ; the heat 
is the quality of passion ; and its eclipse on the 
Parvan 2 days must be understood to be of the quality 
of darkness. So in all shining bodies, there exist 
three qualities. And they act by turns in the several 
places in several ways. Among immovable entities, 
darkness is in the form of their belonging to the 
lower species ; the qualities of passion are variable ; 
and the oleaginous property is of the quality of 
goodness 3 . The day should be understood to be 
threefold, the night is stated to be threefold, and 
likewise months, half-months, years, seasons, and 
the conjunctions 4 . Threefold are the gifts given r \ 
threefold the sacrifices performed, threefold are the 

1 This illustrates the existence of the qualities as one body. 
Even the enlightening sun, which embodies the quality of goodness, 
produces effects which belong to the other qualities. The fear and 
sorrow which evil-doers, that is thieves, feel, is an effect of the rising 
of the sun, which appertains to the quality of darkness, and the heat 
as being the cause of vexation and consequent delusion to travellers, 
appertains to the quality of passion. 

- I. e. the days of the moon's conjunction or opposition. 

3 1 understand this to mean that in the 'immovable entities' the 
three qualities co-exist ; the birth in the lower species is an effect 
of darkness ; the variable qualities, viz. the heat, &c, as Arg-una 
Mijra says, are the properties of passion ; and the oleaginous 
properties among them appertain to goodness, as, says Ar^una 
Mi-rra, they are sources of pleasure (cf. Gita, p. 118). Nilaka;//*a 
says, 'Immovable entities being very unintelligent, darkness is 
very much developed among them/ but this last, as an interpreta- 
tion of tirya^l havagata, appears to me to be alike unwarranted 
and inappropriate here. 

4 Does this mean the period about the close of one and beginning 
of another yuga or age ? That is the only sense ejusdem generis 
with the word.* preceding it that I can think of; yet the jump from 
years to yuga-sandhis is a long one. 

fi Cf. Gita, p. 1 20. With reference to some, at least, of the things 
enumerated here, the envision would be rather fanciful. 
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worlds, threefold the gods, threefold the (depart- 
ments of) knowledge, and threefold the path \ The 
past, the present, and the future ; piety, wealth, and 
lust ; the Pra^a, the Apfina, and the Udana ; these 
are the three qualities. And whatever there is in 
this world, all that is (made of) these three qualities 2 . 
The three qualities — goodness, passion, and darkness 
also — are always acting unperceived. The creation 
of the qualities is eternal. Darkness, unperceived, 
holy 3 , constant, unborn, womb, eternal, nature, 
change 4 , destruction, Pradhdna, production and ab- 
sorption, not developed, not small, unshaking, im- 
movable, immutable, existent and also non-existent 5 — 
all Lhese, the unperceived, (consisting) of the three 
qualities, is said to be. These names should be learnt 
by men who ponder on matters relating to the self. 
He who understands correctly all the names of the 
unperceived, and the qualities, and its pure opera- 
tions, he, freed from the body, understanding the 
truth about (all) distinctions, and being free from all 
misery, is released from all qualities. 

1 See these three mentioned at A*Mndogya, pp. 340-359. As 
to departments of knowledge, cf. Gita, p. 84 ; Ar^una Mkra reads, 
•threefold the Vedas.' 

2 The universe is all developed from the Prakrni, which is merely 
the three 'qualities in equilibrium/ Cf. Sarikhya-sutra I, 61. 

3 Because it gives final emancipation to one who discriminates 
it from Purusha, Ar^una Mwra. Cf. Sarikhya-sutra II, 1 seq., and 
Sankhya-karika, p. 56 seq., and commentary. For another list of 
names of Praknti, see Sveutsvatani (coirnn.), p. 283. 

4 Nature is not a development from anything, and hence is called 
aviknti in Sarikhya-karika 3 ; but ' change ' here probably means 
the whole aggregate of Vikniis, ' changes ' or developments, which 
make up Prakrz'ti; or by a different derivation it may, perhaps, also 
mean that from which all development or change takes place. 

5 See Sankhya-sutraV, 52-56; and also I, 26, and commentary 
here. The Vedantins speak of Maya— which answers to what the 
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Chapter XXV. 
Brahman said : 
From the unperceivcd was first produced the 
great self 1 , of great intelligence, the source of 
all qualities 2 ; it is said to be the first creation. 
That great self is signified by these synonymous 
terms — the great self, intelligence, Vishnu 3 , Gishnu, 
.5ambhu, the valiant, the understanding, means of 
knowledge, means of perception, and likewise cogni- 
tion, courage, memory. Knowing that (great self), a 
learned Brahma^a comes not by delusion. It has 
hands and feet on all sides \ it has eyes, heads, and 
faces on all sides ; it stands pervading everything 
in the world 5 . The being of great power is stationed 
in the heart of all. Minuteness °, lightness, (the power 
of) obtaining (everything) (are his) ; he is the 
governor, the light, inexhaustible. Now people who 
comprehend the understanding, and who are always 
possessed of a good heart, who practise meditation, 
who are constant at concentration of mind, who are 
true to their promises, and whose senses are subdued, 
who are possessed of knowledge, who are not ava- 
ricious, who have subdued wrath, whose minds are 
clear, who are talented, who are devoid of (the thought 
that this or that is) mine, who are devoid of egoism, 

Sarikhyas call Prakr/'ti (see *SVcta.rvatara, p. 340, and SSnkhya-sutra 
I, 69, and commentary there) — as ' saltvasattvabhyamanirv&tya/ 

1 1. c. tho understanding, on which see Sankhya-sutra I, 61-64. It 
is called being (Purusha) further on, as it dwells in the body (Puri). 

2 I. e. of the effects of all qualities (namely, the universe \ cf. 
Gila, p. 48), NilakawMa. 

* I. e. all-pervading, Ar^una Mijra. On the whole passage, see 
Saf khya-sara, pp. 15, 16, and note 3 on page 333 infra. 
As. says Ar^una Mijra, it is the source of all activity. 
5 1 he words are identical with those at Gft£, p. 103. 

3 Sre p. 327 supra. 
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these being emancipated, attain greatness \ And the 
talented man who understands that high and holy 
goal, the great self 2 , he among all people comes not 
by delusion. The self-existent Vishnu is the Lord in 
the primary creations 3 . And he who thus knows the 
lord lying in the cave 4 , the transcendent, ancient 
being, of universal form, and golden 5 , the highest goal 
of those possessed of understanding, that talented 
man, abides transcending the understanding G 

Chapter XXVI. 
Brahman said : 
• That Mahat which was first produced, is (after- 
wards) called egoism ; when it is born as (the feeling 
itself) 7 I, that is said to be the second creation. 
That egoism is stated to be the source of all entities 8 , 

1 I.e., says Ar^una Mijra, the world of the understanding. Does 
this mean the world of Ilirawyagarbha? The understanding is said 
Lo be the ' subtle body ' of Hira//yagarbha (Vedanta Paribhasha, 
p. 46). Probably the reference spiritually interpreted is to the state 
in which egoism and all its products are non-existent. 

2 Literally, ' the high and holy passage to the great self/ 

8 The Mahat first manifests itself as Vishnu before it manifests 
itself as Brahman or Siva (Sankhya-sara, p. 1 6), hence he is said 
to be the Lord in the primary creation. It may be added, that in 
the Sahkhya-sara where this passage is quoted the original word 
rendered 'cognition' above (khyati) does not occur, but in lieu of 
it occurs Brahman. The sentence ' And the talented man ' &c. is 
also wanting there. 

4 I.e. the understanding. See Sahkara on Svetfovatara, p. 329 ; 
Ka///a, p. 100. 

5 Source of enlightenment, A r^una Mura. Cf. Muw/aka, pp. 303- 
308 (gloss). 

c I.e. attaching himself to the Purusha, as the*never-changing 
reality, and rising above Praknti and its manifestations. 

7 I. e. when the Mahat develops into the feeling of self-conscious- 
ness— I-^-then it assumes the name of egoism. 

8 See on this Sdrikhya-sara, Hall's Introd. p. 31, note. 
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that from which the changes take place * ; it is full 
of light, the supporter of consciousness ; it is that 
from which the people are produced, the Pra^apati. 
It is a deity, the producer of the deities, and of the 
mind ; it is the creator of the three worlds. That 
which feels 2 thus — ' I am all this' — is called (by) that 
(name). That eternal world is for those sages who 
are contented with knowledge relating to the self, 
who have pondered on the self, and who are perfected 
by sacred study and sacrifice. By 3 consciousness of 
self one enjoys the qualities ; and thus that source of 
all entities, the producer of the entities, creates (them) ; 
and as that from which the changes take place, it 
causes all this to move ; and by its own light, it 
likewise charms the world. 

1 So Aigiina Mijra. Nilakaw/7/a says it means ' born from the 
change, or development, viz. Mahat/ The Sahkhya-sara, p. 17, 
however, shows it means ' appertaining to the quality of goodness/ 
See also Sahkhya-karika 25, and commentary there, which is of great 
help here. The sense is this : Egoism is of three descriptions ; it 
appertains to the quality of goodness, and as such is the creator 
of the deities and mind, the deities being those presiding over the 
ten senses (cf. Sahkhya-sara, p. 17); it is full of light, or apper- 
tains to the quality of passion (cf. ibid.), and as such imparts to 
the other two qualities their virtue of activity (cf. Sahkhya-k&rika 
commentary, p. 91, Taranath's ed.); it is also of the quality of 
darkness, and as such the producer of the triple world (see ibid.). 
See Sankhya-sutra II, 17, 18, and comment, where a view some- 
what different in one or two details is stated. 

2 Sahkhya-sara, p. 16 ; Sahkhya-karika 24, p. 89 (Tar&naSi's ed.). 

3 Ar^nna Mura says that the words Ahahkara &c. are here ex- 
plained ; qualities here means objects, as at Gita, p. 55- ^ ie 
meaning of the first clause is, that the feeling that the objects are 
for oneself, and therefore enjoying them, gives the name of Ahahkara 
to the principled question ; its creation of all the elements gives it the 
name of Bhfltadi. It is called Vaik&rika, as the cause of the various 
activities and developments going on. The last clause seems to be 
an explanation of the epithet Tai^asa, also applied to egoism. 
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Chapter XXVII. 
Brahman said : 

From egoism, verily, were the five great elements 
born — earth, air, space, water, and light as the fifth. 
In these five great elements, in the operations of 
(perceiving) sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, 
creatures are deluded 1 . When, at the termination 
of the destruction of the great elements, the final 
dissolution approaches, O talented one ! a great 
clanger for all living beings arises 2 . Every entity 
is dissolved into that from which it is produced. 
They are born one from the other, and are dis- 
solved in the reverse order 3 . Then when every 
entity, movable or immovable, has been dissolved, 
the talented men who possess a (good) memory 4 
arc not dissolved at all. Sound, touch, and like- 
wise colour, taste, and smell as the fifth ; the 
operations (connected with these) have causes 5 , 
and are inconstant, and their name is delusion. 
Caused by the production of avarice 6 , not different 
from one another 7 , and insignificant 8 , connected with 
flesh and blood, and depending upon one another, 

1 The contact of the objects of sense with the senses is the 
source of delusion. 

2 Cf.CitS, p. 107, and note 1 there. 

3 Cf. S&nkhya-sutra I, 121, and p. 387 infra. 

4 I.e. knowledge of the truth, Ar^una Mijra. 

5 Hence, as they have a beginning, they also must have an end, 
and hence they are inconstant. 

fi This and following epithets expand the idea of inconstancy. 

7 lieing all in substance connected with the PrakrAi, the material 
world, so to say. 

8 Containing no reality, Nilaka«/Aa. 
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excluded from the self 1 , these are helpless and 
powerless. The PrA#a and the ApSna, the Udina, 
the Samina, and the Vyana, these five winds 
also are joined to the inner self 2 , and together 
with speech, mind, and understanding make the 
eight constituents of the universe 3 . He whose skin, 
nose, ear, eye, tongue, and speech are restrained, 
and whose mind is pure, and understanding un- 
swerving 4 , and whose mind is never burnt by these 
eight fires 5 , he attains to that holy Brahman than 
which nothing greater exists. And the eleven 
organs, which are stated as having been produced 
from egoism — these, O twice-born ones! I will 
describe specifically. The ear, the skin, the two 
eyes, the tongue, the nose also as the fifth, the 
two feet, the organ of excretion, and the organ of 
generation, the two hands, and speech as the tenth ; 
such is the group of organs, the mind is the ele- 
venth. This group one should subdue first, then 
the Brahman shines (before him). Five (of these) 
are called the organs of perception, and five the 



1 Nilaka;///*a apparently takes the original here to mean of gross 
nature, not subtle, such as anything connected with the self would 
be. They are helpless and powerless without support from other 
principles, and mainly the self. 

2 lie here states what is more closely connected with the self, 
and, as Nilakaw///a puts it, accompanies the self till final emancipa- 
tion. The inner self Nilaka;////a takes to mean the self associated 
with egoism or self-consciousness. 

3 Nilaka«?///a cites certain texts to show that the perceptive senses 
work only through the mind, and that the objects of the senses arc 
produced from the senses, and hence the universe, he says, is con- 
st! uted of the eight enumerated above. 

1 I. e. from the truth. 

5 J. e. vexed by the operations of any of these. 
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organs of action. The five beginning with the 
ear are truly said to be connected with knowledge. 
And all the rest are without distinction connected 
with action. The mind should be understood to be 
among both \ and the understanding is the twelfth. 
Thus have been stated the eleven organs in order. 
Understanding these 2 , learned men think they have 
accomplished (everything). I will now proceed to 
state all the various organs. Space 3 is the first 
entity ; as connected with the self it is called the 
ear ; likewise as connected with objects (it is) sound; 
and the presiding deity there is the quarters. The 
second entity is air; it is known as the skin as 
connected with the self; as connected with objects 
(it is) the object of touch ; and the presiding deity 
there is lightning. The third (entity) is said to be 
light; as connected with the self it is called the eye; 
next as connected with objects (it is) colour; and 
the presiding deity there is the sun. The fourth 
(entity) should be understood to be water; as con- 
nected with the self it is called the tongue ; as con- 
nected with objects it is taste ; and the presiding 
deity there is Soma. The fifth entity is earth ; 
as connected with the self it is the nose ; as con- 
nected with objects likewise it is smell; and the 
presiding deity there is the wind. Thus are the 
five entities stated to be divided among the three 4 . 
I will now proceed to state all the various organs. 

1 Cf. Sahkhya-karika 27; Sankhya-sara, p. 17. 

2 Cf. Ka/^a, p. 148. 

rf Cf. Lalita Vistara (translated by Dr. R. Mitra), p. 11. 

4 The above sentences show the entities in the three different 

aspects mentioned, which correspond to each other; the ear 

ls the sense, that which is connected with the self; sound is the 

°bject of that sense, as connected with the external world ; and the 

[8] Z 
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As connected with the self, the feet are mentioned 
by Brahma;zas, who perceive the truth; as connected 
with objects it is motion ; the presiding deity there 
is Vishnu. The Ap&na wind, the motion of which is 
downward, as connected with the self, is called the 
organ of excretion ; as connected with objects it is 
excretion l ; and the presiding deity there is Mitra. 
As connected with the self the generative organ is 
mentioned, the producer of all beings ; as connected 
with objects it is the semen ; and the presiding deity 
there is Pra^&pati. Men who understand the Adhy&- 
tma speak of the two hands as connected with the 
self; as connected with objects it is actions; and 
the presiding deity there is Indra. Then first, as 
connected with the self, is speech which relates 
to all the gods ; as connected with objects it is 
what is spoken; and the presiding deity there is 
fire. As connected with the self they mention the 
mind, which follows after the five entities * ; as con- 
nected with objects it is the mental operation ; the 
presiding deity there is the moon. Likewise (there 
is) egoism, the cause of the whole course of worldly 
life, as connected with the self ; as connected with 
objects, self-consciousness ; the presiding deity there 
is Rudra. As connected with the self, they men- 
tion the understanding impelling the six senses 3 ; 

quarters, Dik, are the deities presiding over the senses ; as to this 
cf. Sahkhya- sSra, p. 17, and Vedanta ParibhashS, p. 45, which show 
some discrepancies. The distinctions of Adhyatma &c. are to 
be found in the Upanishads ; cf. inter alia, .tfMndogya, p. 227, and 
cf. GM, p. 77. 

1 As to the original word, cf. inter alia, Svet&jvatara, pp. 197-202. 

* This probably means the five senses which can perceive only 
when associated wig* the mind. See p. 268 supra. 

* The understanding is called the charioteer at Ka/#a, p. m- 
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as connected with objects that which is to be un- 
derstood; and the presiding deity there is Brah- 
man. There are three seats for all entities — a fourth 
is not possible — land, water, and space. And the 
(mode of) birth is fourfold. Those born from eggs, 
those born from germs, those born from perspira- 
tion, and those born from wombs — such is the four- 
fold (mode of) birth of the group of living beings 1 . 
Now there are the inferior beings and likewise those 
moving in the air. Those should be understood to 
be born from eggs, as also all reptiles. Insects 
are said to be born from perspiration ; and worms 
of the like description. This is said to be the 
second (mode of) birth, and inferior. Those beings, 
however, which are born after the lapse of some 
time, bursting through the earth, are said to be 
born from germs, O best of the twice-born! 
Beings of two feet or more than two feet, and 
those which move crookedly, are the beings born 
from wombs. Understand about them also, O 
best of men ! The eternal seat (where) the 
Brahman 2 (is to be attained) should be under- 
stood to be twofold — penance 3 and meritorious 
action. Such is the doctrine of the learned. 
Action should be understood to be of various 4 

1 Cf. A'A&ndogya, pp. 404-406, and glosses; Aitareya, p. 243; 
Vedanta Paribhasha, p. 47; Sankhya-sutra V, in; Manu I, 43: 
Max M filler's note at p. 94 of bis iTMndogya in this series. 

2 So Ni1aka«/^a, but he also adds ihat this means birth as a 
Brahma«a, which seems to be quite wrong. Ar^una Mij-ra's 
'means of acquiring Brahman ' is right. Sec p. 369 infra. 

3 I. e., I presume, * knowledge/ Sankara has so interpreted the 
^vord at Muwrfaka, p. 270, and Katfa, p. 127, and elsewhere; and 
see Sanatsu^itiya, p. 166 supra. 

4 Another reading is ' of two kinds.' But I prefer this, as three 
ki nds are mentioned further on. 
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descriptions, (namely) sacrifice, gift at a sacrifice, 
and sacred study 1 , for (every one) who is born 2 . 
Such is the teaching of the ancients. He who 
duly understands this, becomes possessed of concen- 
tration of mind, O chief of the twice-born! and 
know, too, that he is released from all sins. Space 3 
is the first entity; as connected with the (indivi- 
dual) self it is called the ear; as connected with 
objects likewise it is called sound; and the presiding 
deity there is the quarters. The second entity is air; 
as connected with the (individual) self it is called 
the skin ; as connected with objects it is the object 
of touch ; and the presiding deity there is the 
lightning. The third is called light; as connected 
with the (individual) self it is laid down to be the 
eye ; next as connected with objects it is colour ; 
the presiding deity there is the sun. The fourth 
should be understood to be water ; as connected 
with the (individual) self it is stated to be the 
tongue; as connected with objects it should be 
understood to be taste ; the presiding deity there 
is Soma. The fifth element is earth ; as connected 
with the (individual) self it is called the nose; as 
connected with objects likewise it is called smell ; 
the presiding deity there is V&yu. Thus have I 

1 Cf. as to this A^andogya, p. 136, which justifies our rendering, 
though the commentator Ar^oina Mijra seems to understand the 
passage differentl} . 

2 Anuria Mura seems to understand this to mean 'twice-born. 
8 This is a repetition of what occurs at p. 337, and apparently is 

spurious. But two of the MSS., both those containing commentaries, 
contain the passage twice. One of the other MSS. omits the pas- 
sage where it occ\|fs before, and has it here, I think that the 
passage is in its place before, and probably interpolated here. 
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accurately described to you the creation 1 as connected 
with the (individual) self. A knowledge of this, O ye 
who understand piety! is here obtained by those 
who possess knowledge. One should place all these 
together, (viz.) the senses, the objects of the senses, 
and the five great elements, and hold them by the 
mind 2 . When everything is absorbed into the mind, 
the pleasures of (worldly) life 3 are not esteemed. 
The learned (men) whose understandings are pos- 
sessed of knowledge esteem the pleasure derived 
from that 4 . Now 5 I shall proceed to describe that 
discarding of all entities by (means) gentle and 
hard 6 , which produces attachment to subtle 7 (topics), 
and is sanctifying. The (mode of) conduct in which 
qualities are not (treated as) qualities 8 , which is free 
from attachment, in which one lives alone'', which is 
uninterrupted 10 , and which is full of the Brahman 11 , 
is called happiness (dwelling) in one aggregate 1 -. 

1 I am not quite sure that this is a correct rendering. But I can 
think of none better, and the commentators afford no help. 

2 Nilaka/z/Aa says, ' Thinking that the great elements are not dis- 
tinct from the senses, one should hold them absorbed in the mind.' 
Ar^una Mijra says, ' In the mind as their seat they should be placed,' 
as being not distinct from the mind, I presume. Cf. Ka///a, p. 148. 

3 Literally, ' birth.' 

4 From knowledge, 1 presume. The commentators afford no help. 

5 Ar^una Mwra's text appears to commence a new chapter here. 

6 Such as meditation or upasana, and prawayama or restraint of 
life-winds respectively, Argnna Mwra. 

7 Cf. p. 310 supra. 

8 I. e. bravery, learning, &c. are treated as not being merits, as 
they cause pride, &c, Nilaka^Ma. 

9 I. e. in solitude, Nilaka/////a ; devoting oneself to the self only. 
Aigama Mlfra. Cf. also p. 284 supra, note 4. • 

10 Or, says Nflakatf/fo, free from any belief in distinctions. 

11 Another reading would mean ' which exists among Brahmawas/ 

12 I. e. all collected together, I presume. 
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The learned man who absorbs objects of desire 
from all sides, as a tortoise (draws in) his limbs 1 , 
and who is devoid of passion, and released from 
everything 2 , is ever happy. Restraining objects 
of desire within the self 3 , he becomes fit for assi- 
milation with the Brahman 4 , having his cravings 
destroyed, and being concentrated in mind, and 
friendly and affectionate 5 to all beings. The fire 
of the Adhy&tma 6 is kindled in a sage by his 
abandoning the country 7 , and by the restraint of 
all the senses which hanker after objects of sense, 
As fire kindled with fuel shines forth with a great 
blaze, so the great self 8 shines forth through the 
restraint of the senses. When one with a tranquil 
self perceives all entities in one's own heart, then 
being self-illumined 9 , one attains to that which is 
subtler than (the most) subtle (thing) 10 , and than 
which there is nothing higher. It is settled, that 
the body in which the colour 11 is fire, the flowing 13 

1 Cf. Gita, pp. 50, 51, and Santi Parvan (Moksha Dharma) I, 51, 
where the phrase is precisely the same as here. 

2 I.e. from all bonds, I suppose. See p. 292 supra. 

* Cf. Gita, p. 51. 4 Cf. GitS, p. no. fi Cf. Gita, p. 6$. 

6 I. e. experience, Nilakaw/^a. It means direct perception of the 
relations between the supreme and individual self. Cf. Glut, p. m- 

7 As opposed to forests. See Sanatsu^atiya, p. 159, note 9. 

* This must mean here the supreme self, apparently. 

* I.e. being devoted to the self only, Ar^una Mura. The 
ordinary meaning of the word, however, is one who has direct 
experience m* perception without the aid of senses, &c. Cf. B/vha- 
darawyaka, p. 765, and Sarfraka Bhashya, pp. 648, 784, &c. 

10 Nilaka»/Aa says, ' The supreme Brahman which is subtler than 
the Brahman within the lotus-like heart/ 

'• I.e. that 1 - which perceives colour, viz. the sense, Argnna Mwra. 
T as applies to the analogous words coming further on. 

18 f . e. taste, say* Ar^nna Misra, which seems to be more correct 
than Nilaka/i/tfa's blood and such other liquid elements of the body. 
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(element) water, and the feeling of touch is air, 
the hideous holder of the mud 1 is earth, and 
likewise the sound is space; which is pervaded by 
disease and sorrow; which is surrounded by the 
five currents 2 ; which is made up of the five ele- 
ments; which has nine passages 3 and two deities 4 ; 
which is full of passion ; unfit to be seen 5 ; made 
up of three qualities and of three constituent ele- 
ments 6 ; pleased with contacts 7 ; and full of delusion 8 ; 
—this same (body), which is difficult to move in this 
mortal world, and which rests on the real (entity) 9 , 
is the very wheel of time which rotates in this 
world 10 . It is a great ocean, fearful and unfathom- 
able, and is named 11 delusion. The world, together 
with the immortals, should cast it aside, curtail it, 

1 I. e. the flesh, bone, and so forth, Nilaka;/Ma ; the mucus in 
the nose, Aiyuna Mtara. 

2 I.e. the senses. Cf. p. 238 supra, note 7. 

3 Cf. Gfta, p. 65. 4 See Sanatsu^atiya, p. 187 supra. 

5 As being unholy, Nilaka«/Aa ; as the bodies of Aaw/alas &c. 
when seen are productive of sin, Ar^una Mtara. See p. 155 supra. 

c Viz. vata, pitta, xleshma, or wind, bile, and phlegm. The 
dhatus are sometimes spoken of as seven. See Yoga-sutras, 
p. 192; Taitt. Ar. p. 874, commentary, and p. 246 supra. See, too, 
however, fvetajvatara, commentary, p. 287. 

7 Which is delighted only by contact with food and so forth, not 
otherwise, NtlakawMa. 

8 I. e. cause of delusion. The original word for ' it is settled ' at the 
beginning of this sentence is otherwise rendered by Ar^una MLrra. 
He tates it to mean ' in this light (namely, as above stated) should 
one contemplate the body/ The other rendering is Nflaka/r/Aa's. 

9 I. e. the self, Ar^una Mb ra ; the understanding, Nilaka;////a ; 
difficult to move = difficult to adjust if attacked by disease, &c, 
Nilaka»///a. 

10 It is owing to this body that the self becomes limited by tiinp, 
Ar^una Mijra. Nllaka^a's gloss I do not follow. Cf. p. 1 87 supra, 
and P- 355 infra. 

11 I. e. characterised by delusion, Ar^una Mfcra. 
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and restrain it 1 . Desire, wrath, fear, avarice, trea- 
chery, and falsehood also, (all these), which are 
difficult to get rid of, the good do get rid of by 
restraint of the senses 2 . And he who in this 
world has vanquished the three qualities and the 
five constituent elements 3 , obtains the highest 4 — 
the infinite — seat in heaven. Crossing the river of 
which the five senses are the lofty banks, the agita- 
tion of mind 5 the mighty waters, and delusion the 
reservoir 6 , one should vanquish both desire and 
wrath. Freed from all sins, he then perceives that 
highest (principle), concentrating the mind within 
the mind 7 , and seeing the self within the self 8 . 
Understanding everything, he sees the self with 
the self in all entities as one 9 , and also as various, 



1 I am not sure about the meaning here. Ar^una Mirra says, 
(reading visriget, ' send forth/ for vikshipct, ' cast aside/) ' send forth 
at the creation, curtail at the dissolution, and restrain at the final 
emancipation/ The commentary reads rodhayet, which we have 
adopted above. The text in the same copy, however, is bodhayet. 
Argnna Mijra adds, as far as I can make out from an incorrect 
copy: 'as in this life everything is accomplished by these actions' 
(namely, I suppose, the casting aside, &c). NllakawMa says, ' This 
same thing is the cause of creation, destruction, and knowledge/ 
reading bodhayet. 

2 Cf. GM, p. 57. 

8 I. e. the five great elements, as stated in Williams' Dictionary, 
citing Ya^wavalkya III, 1 45. See Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 182, 
st. 16 ; chap. 184, st. 1. # 

4 I. e. the scat of the Brahman, NflakawMa. 

fl Sec Gitd, p. 66, where the word is the same, viz. vega. 

6 From which, namely, the river issues. Cf. for the whole figure, 
*S£nti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 251, st. 12. 

7 The mind=:the lotus-like heart, NJlaka«///a. Cf. GitS, p. 79- 
Concentrating = withdrawing from external objects, &c. 

8 I. e. in the body, Nilaka«Ma. See p. 248. 

Cf. Grta, p. 83, and note 4 there. Nilaka*/>5a says, ' as one, i. e. 
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changing from time to time 1 . He can always perceive 
(numerous) bodies like a hundred lights from one 
light. He verily is Vish/zu, and Mitra, and Varuwa, 
Agni, and Pra^apati. He is the supporter, and the 
creator. He is the lord whose faces are in all direc- 
tions 2 . (In him) the great self— the heart of all 
beings — is resplendent. Him, all companies of Brdh- 
ma#as, and also gods, and demons, and Yakshas, and 
Pi$cUas, and Vitris, and birds, and the bands of 
Rakshases, and the bands of Bhfitas 3 , and also ail 
the great sages, ever extol. 



Chapter XXVIII. 
Brahman said : 

Among men the royal Kshatriya is the middle 4 
quality; among vehicles the elephant 5 , and among 
denizens of the forest the lion ; among all sacrificial 
animals the sheep, and among the dwellers in holes 
the snake ; among cattle also the bull, and among 

by direct perception of the unity of the individual and supreme, 
and as various, i.e. in the all-comprehending form.' 

1 I.e. creating or acting, Ar^una Mura. 1 think it probable 
that it was meant to go with the preceding words. See Gita, 
p. 83 note; but, for this, 'changing* must be in the accusative. 
It is in the nominative. As the original stands, and on Ar^una 
Mima's interpretation, the sense seems to be that when he is about 
to engage in the work of creation, he can obtain as many bodies as he 
likes. Nilaka»///a compares ^Xandogya, p. 526. And see pp. 249, 
327 supra. Can always perceive = invariably obtains when he wishes. 

2 Cf. Gft&, pp. 83, 93, and note 1 there. 
* Cf. Giti, pp. 85, 118. 

4 I.e. passion — that quality is dominant in the Kshatriya, 
NilakawMa. See p. 329 supra. 

8 Commenting on Gita V, 18 (p. 65) Sankara calls the elephant 
atyantatamasa, belonging entirely to the quality of darkness. 
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females a male 1 . The Nyagrodha, the Gambu, the 
Pippala, and likewise the iSalmali, the *Siraap& f and the 
Meshas^mga, and likewise the bamboo and willow 2 ; 
these are the princes among trees in this world, 
there is no doubt of that. The Himavat, the 
Pariyatra, the Sahya, the Vindhya, the Trikfi/avat, 
the .Sveta, the Nila, the Bhasa, and the Kosh/^avat 
mountain, the Mahendra, the Guruskandha, and 
likewise the M&lyavat mountain, these are the 
princes among mountains 3 . Likewise the Maruts 
are (the princes) among the Gawas ; the sun is the 
prince among the planets, and the moon 4 among 
the Nakshatras; Yama is the prince among the 
Pitrzs, and the ocean among rivers ; Varu^a is the 
king of the waters, and Indra is said to be (the king) 
of the Maruts. Arka is the king of hot (bodies), 
and Indu is said to be (the king) of shining bodies. 
Fire is ever the lord of the elements 5 , and Br/haspati 
of Br&hma/zas ; Soma is the lord of herbs, Vishwu 
is the chief among the strong ; Tvash//V is the prince 

1 As to the constructions here, cf. generally Gita, p. 88, and 
see the remarks of Rdmanu^a and *Sndhara on Giui X, 21. The 
meaning here is, of course, the male is ruler over females. 

2 I do not know what distinction is intended between these two. 
Generally kteaka is used for the hollow bamboo, which whistles 
when the wind blows through it. 

3 Some of these mountains are mentioned in Pata/z^ali. See 
Introduction. 

4 This list may be compared with that at Gita\ chapter X. 
Sometimes the same object occurs more than once wiih reference 
to more ih in one class ; thus the moon occurs as lord of Naksha- 
tras, of shining bodies, and of herbs — unless Soma there stands for the 
Soma plant. See Gila, p. 1 1 3. Ar^una M'ura says expressly that the 
moon occurs more than once as the correlatives, the classes with re- 
ference to which she is mentioned, are different. In such cases I have 
kept the original names untranslated; Arka=sun; Indu=moon. 

5 Cf. Ka///a, p. 83. 
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of the Rudras, and .Siva is the ruler of (all) creatures; 
likewise, sacrifice of (all) initiatory ceremonies 1 , and 
Maghavat 2 likewise of the gods ; the north among 
the quarters, and among all vipras the powerful 
king Soma 3 ; Kubera (is lord) of all jewels, Puran- 
dara of (all) deities. Such is the highest creation 
among all entities. Pra^pati (is lord) of all 
peoples; and of all entities whatever I, who am 
full of the Brahman, and great, (am lord). There 
is no higher being than myself or Vishmi. 
The great Vishwu full of the Brahman is the 
king of kings over all. Understand him to 
be the ruler, the creator, the uncreated Hari. For 
he is the ruler of men, Kinnaras, and Yakshas ; 
of Gandharvas, snakes, and Rakshases ; of gods, 
demons, and. Nagas. Among all those who are 
followed by (men) full of desires, (the chief) is 4 the 
great goddess Mahe^vari, who has beautiful eyes. 
She is called Parvatl. Know the goddess Um& 5 to 
be the best and (most) holy of (all) females. Among 
women who are (a source 6 of) happiness, likewise, 
the brilliant 7 Apsarases (are chief). Kings desire 

1 This must mean, I presume, that the sacrifice is higher than 
the initiation, as male than female, see p. 346, note 1. 

2 This is another repetition. Indra has been mentioned before, 
and Purandara is mentioned further on. 

3 As to king Soma, see inter alia Br/hadarawyaka, p. 237; 
AVjandggya, p. 342, where Sankara explains * king' by adding 4 of 
Urahmawas/ Vipras= Brahmawas. 

4 I. e. Mahexvarf is the most beautiful of womankind. 

5 It is well known that Uiiri, Parvatf, Mahcrvari are names of 
the consort of the third member of the Hindu Trinity ; see Kena, 
P- 1 3* and Sahkara's comment there. See, too, «Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. iv, p. 421, and Taittirfya-ara#yaka, p. 839. 

e The idea of ' source ' is supplied by Ar^una Mfrra. 
7 Literally, ' rich.* Aiyuna Mfrra paraphrases it by 4 Gyotish- 
mati.' Nilakaw/Aa's explanation here is not quite clear. 
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piety ; and BrShma^as are the bridges ' of piety. 
Therefore a king should always endeavour to pro- 
tect the twice-born 2 . Those kings in whose domi- 
nions good men lie low, lose all their qualifications 3 , 
and go into wrong paths after death. But those 
high-souled kings in whose dominions good men 
are protected, rejoice in this world, and attain the 
infinite (seat) after death. Understand this, O chiefs 
of the twice-born ! I shall now proceed to state the 
invariable characteristics of piety. Non-destruction 
is the highest piety 4 , and destruction is of the 
nature of impiety. Enlightenment 5 is the character- 
istic of gods ; action • the characteristic of men ; 
sound is the characteristic of space ; (the sensation 
of) touch is the characteristic of air ; colour is the 
characteristic of light ; taste is the characteristic of 
water ; the characteristic of earth, the supporter of 
all beings, is smell ; words are the characteristic 
of speech 7 refined into vowels and consonants ; the 
characteristic of mind is thought. Likewise as to 
what is described here as understanding, a deter- 

1 I. e. instrumental in piety, or guides to piety. Cf. -SVetajvatara, 
p. 370; MuWaka, p. 297. 

* So literally, doubtless Brdhma/zas only are intended here. 

3 I. e., I presume, they lose all their merits, their good points are 
destroyed by this dereliction of duty. 

* Cf. p. 291 supra. Ar^una Murra begins a fresh chapter with ' I 
shall now/ &c. * Knowledge of the truth, Arg-una Mwra. 

6 I. e. action performed for the purpose of obtaining the fruit of 
it. The n'.'Xt five items refer to the five elements and their cha- 
racteristic properties. NflakawMa's explanation, that all these are 
merely parallels not stated for their own relevancy here, but as 
illustrations, seems to be the only available one. 

7 L e. the learning of other people, Nflaka*/£a. The meaning 
seems to be that we know speech only in its manifestation in the 
fc rm of words. 
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mination is here formed by (that) understanding 
about objects which have been thought over by the 
mind l . And there is no doubt of this that deter- 
mination is the characteristic of the understanding. 
The characteristic of mind is meditation 2 ; and the 
characteristic of a good man is (living) unperceived 3 . 
The characteristic of devotion is action 4 ; and know- 
ledge the characteristic of renunciation. Therefore 
a man of understanding should practise renunciation, 
giving prominence to knowledge 5 . The renouncer 
possessed of knowledge attains the highest goal. And 
crossing beyond darkness, and transcending death 
?nd old age, he repairs to that which has no second 6 . 
Thus have I duly spoken to you concerning the 
characteristic of piety. I will now proceed to explain 
properly the comprehension 7 of the qualities. As 
to the smell of the earth, verily, that is comprehended 
by the nose; and the wind 8 likewise residing in the 
nose is appointed 9 to the knowledge of smell. Taste 10 , 

1 The text here is rather unsatisfactory; I have adopted that 
which I find in the copy containing Ar^una Mtara's commentary. 

2 Frequent pondering on matters learnt from Sastras or common 
life, Nilaka///^a. Why mind comes twice the commentators do not 
explain. 

8 Does this refer to what is said at Sanatsu^atfya, p. 159? 
4 Devotion means herc,as in the Gita, action without desire of fruils. 
For action the word here is the same as at Gitd, p. 1 ig, note 2. 

6 Cf. Gita\ p. 53, note 7. 

1 This is Ar^una Mtara's interpretation, and appears to me to be 
correct. Ntlakair/Aa's is different, but seems to omit all account 
ofabhyeti, 'repairs.' 

7 Ar^una Mijra's interpretation seems to be different, but our 
copy is not quite intelligible. 

8 See p. 337 supra. The wind is the presiding ddty of the nasal 
organ. 

8 I.e. that is its function. Ar^una Mwra says, 'it is pondered 
°n/ which is not clear. 10 Cf. Gita, p. 74, as to taste and water. 
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the essence of water, is always comprehended by the 
tongue. And the moon likewise, who resides in the 
tongue, is appointed to the knowledge of taste. The 
quality of light is colour, and that is comprehended 
by the eye; and the sun residing in the eye is 
appointed always to the knowledge of colour. The 
(sensation of) touch, belonging to the air, is perceived 
by the skin, and the wind 1 residing in the skin is 
always appointed to the knowledge of (the objects) 
of touch. The quality of space is sound, and that is 
comprehended by the ear. And all the quarters re- 
siding in the ear are celebrated as (being appointed) 
to the knowledge of sound. Thought is the quality 
of mind, and that is comprehended by the under- 
standing. The supporter of consciousness 2 residing 
in the heart is appointed to the knowledge of mind 3 . 
The understanding (is comprehended in the form 
of) determination, and the Mahat 4 of knowledge. 
To (this) positive comprehension, the unperceived 5 
(is appointed), there is no doubt of that. The Kshe- 
tra^vZa, which is in its essence devoid of qualities 
and eternal, is not to be comprehended by any 

1 This cannot be the presiding deity here, though one expects 
such deity to be mentioned ; see p. 337 supra. 

2 The text of more than one of the lines here is rather doubtful ; 
we follow Nilaka»/^a, who takes this to mean the #iva, the indi- 
vidual soul. Cf. p. 239, note 2 supra. 

3 I. e. thought, as Nflakao/fta points out. • 

4 Mahat is properly the same as buddhi, understanding, but as 
it is here mentioned separately, I suppose, it signifies Ahahkara. 
Nilaka*/£a takes its operation, here called knowledge, to mean 
' the feeling I am,' which agrees with our interpretation, for which 
some support te also to be derived from p. 333 supra. 

6 I here follow Ar^una Mijra, though somewhat diffidently. The 
knowledge 'this is 1/ and the knowledge 'this is so and so and 
nothing else ' is presided over by the unperceived — the Prakr/ti. 
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symbols. Therefore the characteristic of the Kshe- 
tra##a, which is void of symbols 1 , is purely knowledge. 
The unperceived is stated to be the Kshetra 2 in 
which the qualities are produced and absorbed. And 
I always see, know, and hear it, (though) concealed. 
The Purusha knows it, therefore is he called Kshe- 
traf#a 3 . And the Kshetra^T/a likewise perceives all 
the operations of the qualities 4 . The qualities created 
again and again, do not know themselves 6 , being non- 
intelligent, to be created and tied down to a begin- 
ning, middle, and end 6 . Only the Kshetra^a attains, 
no one (else) attains, to the truth, which is great, 
transcendent, and beyond the qualities and the entities 
(produced) 7 from the qualities. Hence a man who 
understands piety, abandoning qualities, and the cre- 
ation 8 , in this world, and transcending the qualities, 
and having his sins destroyed, then enters into the 
Kshetra^a. One who is free from the pairs of 
opposites, free from the ceremony of salutations, and 

1 See Sanatsugltfya, p. 146. See also p. 309 supra. 

2 Sec Gitd, p. 102 seq. s I.e. he who knows the Kshetra. 

4 Enlightenment, activity, and delusion, NilakawMa. 

5 I.e. do not know the self, NilakawMa; better, I think, 'the 
qualities do not know themselves, only the Kshetra^wa knows 
them/ Cf. Sdnti Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 194, st. 41. 

c I.e. production, existence, and destruction, NilakawMa. This 
must, however, mean their manifestation, continuance, and dis- 
solution in any particular form. For the prakr/ti, which is made 
up of th« three qualities, is beginningless. Cf. Gitd, p. 104. 

' I. e. the actual physical manifestations, as we may say, of the 
qualities. 

8 The original, sattva, NMaka^a renders by buddhi, and qualities 
by visible objects. In the familiar Sarikhya phrase saftvapuru- 
shanyatdpratyaya sattva means creation, or what *is other than 
purusha (cf. S&hkhyatattvakaumudi, pp. 9~M4)- That is thc 
meaning here. See too p. 371 infra, ajui Sdnti Parvan (Moksha 
Miarma), chap. 194, st. 38 seq.' and comments there. 
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from the sv&ha ceremony 1 , who is unmoving, and 
homeless 2 , is the Kshetra^a, he is the Supreme 
Lord. 



Chapter XXIX. 

Brahman said : 

I will state truly all about that which has a be- 
ginning, middle, and end 3 , and about the means for 
its comprehension, together with names and charac- 
teristics 4 . It is stated that day was first and then 
night ; that months have the bright 6 first, the Nak- 
shatras Havana 6 as the first (among them), and the 
seasons the winter as the first (among them). The 
earth is the source 7 of smells, water of tastes, the 
light (of) the sun is the source of colours, the wind is 
stated to be the source of (the feelings of) touch; like- 
wise space is the source of sound. These are the 
qualities of the elements. Now I shall proceed to 
state the highest and first of all entities. The sun is 

1 See p. 324 supra. 

2 See Gila, p. 101. Unmoving probably means 'not perturbed 
by the qualities' (Gfta, p. no), or perhaps the same thing as 'of 
steady mind' at Gfta, p. 10 1. The sense is pretty much the same 
in both places. 

8 Which has birth &c, Nilakaw/^a, i. e. all the creation, I presume. 

* The names, that is to say, of the various elements, and their 
qualities. • 

This must mean fortnights. 

This i< specified, says Ar^una Mwra, as the six months of the 
northern solstice arc caused by the sun being at this Nakshatra. 
As to those six months, cf. Git&, p. 81. For the same reason, 
Ar^una Mijra 1 adds, the winter season is mentioned as the best. 

7 The word £di, literally beginning, is used in the whole of this 
passage in different senses ; it means the source, it means the best, 
and it means the first in order. 
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the first among shining bodies 1 ; fire is said to be 
the first of the elements 2 ; S&vitri 3 of all branches 
of learning; Pra^&pati of deities; the syllable Om 
of all the Vedas ; and the Pr£#a life-wind, of all 
words 4 ; whatever is prescribed in this world, all 
that is called Sivitri 5 . The G&yatrt is the first 
among metres ; among (sacrificial) animals, the goat 6 
is mentioned (as the first). Cows are the first among 
quadrupeds, and the twice-born among men 7 . The 
vSyena is first among birds; among sacrifices, the 
offering (into the fire) is the best; and among all 
reptiles, O best of the twice-born ! the snake 8 is 
the highest. Of all ages the Krita is the first, there 
is no doubt of that. Among all precious things, 
gold (is the first), and among vegetable ( roducts) 
likewise the barley seed 9 . Among all things to 
be eaten or swallowed food is the highest ; and of 

1 This should be compared with the enumeration at p. 345 supra, 
and that in the Gfta there referred to. 

1 Cf. p. 346 supra. NilakawMa takes fire to mean the gastric fire, 
and bhuta, rendered by us elements, to mean the species of beings 
born from eggs and wombs. 

8 The famous verse ' Taueavitur,' &c. See inter alia Br/hadara- 
«yaka, p. 999; Apastamba I, i, 1, 9; Manu II, 77 seq., 104-170. 

4 See pp. 264, 265 supra. 

8 Here he turns back to. the Savin t, 'looking back in the manner 
of the lion/ says NilakawMa, and for purposes of up&sana. He 
does not give up the thread of his discourse entirely, but simply 
interject^ this little clause. NilakawMa adds, Savitri here includes 
every mode of worship prescribed for BrShma»as, &c, and even 
for MleAMas. Cf. note 3, and Gautama (Btthler's ed.)> p. 1 74 note. 

6 Cf. iWandogya, p. 109, and .Sankara's commentary. Aiguna 
Mijra compares this text, Tasmadesha etesham pamn&m jresh/y&a- 
tameg-a^. Where it occurs I know not. • 

7 Cf. S&nti Parvan (R^adharma), chap. 11, st. 11. 

8 I.e. Vdsuki, Nilaka»/£a. More probably it refers to the species. 
• As it is used in various ceremonies. 

[8] A a 
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all liquid substances which are to be drunk, water 
is the best. And among all immovable entities, 
without distinction, the Plaksha, the ever holy field 
of Brahman 1 , is stated to be the first. I, too, (am 
the first) among all the patriarchs 2 , there is no 
doubt of that. And the unthinkable, self-existent 
Vishnu is stated to be my own self. Of all moun- 
tains, the great Meru is stated to be the first-born. 
And among all quarters and sub-quarters, likewise, 
the eastern quarter 3 is the first. Likewise the Ganga 
going in three paths is stated to be the first-born 
among rivers. And likewise of all wells and reser- 
voirs of water, the ocean is the first-born. And of all 
gods, Dfinavas, Bhtitas, Pisa/'as, snakes, and Rak- 
shases, and of men, Kinnaras, and Yakshas, l^vara 4 
is the lord. The great Vish/m, who is full of the 
Brahman, and than whom there is no higher being in 
these three worlds, is the source of all the universe. 
Of all orders 6 , that of householders (is the first), there 
is no doubt of that. The unperceived is the source 
of the worlds ; and the same is also the end of every- 
thing. Days end with (the sun's) setting 6 ; the night ends 
with (the sun's) rising; the end of pleasure is ever grief; 

1 I.e. the Creator ; his field means, I presume, his special Scat. 

2 Beings from whom all creatures were born. See inter alia 
S&nti Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 208, st. 5 ; Manu I, 34. 

8 At p. 347 the north is mentioned. Ar^-una Mijra has 'urdhva,' 
or upward here, and yet ' north ' before. Is the north the; best as 
the seat of the higher world mentioned at .Santi Parvan (Moksha 
Dharma), chap. 192, st. 8 seq. ? 

• I:e. Rudra, says Nilakaw/^a. 

* Viz. Brahma&lrin, householder, forester, and Samnyasin. Cf. 
*9&itiParvan(Moksha),ch. 191.sk 10; Manu VI, 89; Gautama, p. 19°- 

6 These stanzas also occur in the -Santi Parvan, chap. 27, st. 31 
seq. (Ra^adharma). A part of them appears to be quoted in Sankhya- 
sfttra V, 80. And the commentator V^ana Bhikshu introduces it 
with the expression** iti jruyate/ But it is not a Vedic text. 
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the end of grief ever pleasure. All accumulations 
end in exhaustion ; all ascents end in falls ; all asso- 
ciations end in dissociations ; and life ends in death. 
All action ends in destruction ; death is certain for 
whatever is born *; (everything) movable or immov- 
able in this world is ever transient. Sacrifice, gift, 
penance, study, observances, and regulations, all this 
ends in destruction 2 . There is no end for knowledge. 
Therefore one whose self is tranquil, whose senses 
are subjugated, who is devoid of (the idea that this 
or that is) mine, who is devoid of egoism, is released 
from all sins by pure knowledge. 

Chapter XXX. 
Brahman said : 
The wheel of life 3 moves on ; a wheel of which 
the spoke is the understanding, of which the pole * 
is the mind, of which the bonds are the group of 
the senses, of which the outer rim 6 is the five great 
elements, of which the environment is home ; which 

~Cf. GM, p. 43- 

3 All this is action, the fruit of which is perishable; the fruit of 
knowledge, on the other hand, is everlasting. 

8 Literally, time ; it seems, however, to stand for the vicissitudes 
of worldly life. Cf. Svetawatara, p. 283. The body is called 
4 wheel of time' at p. 53 supra, but Ar^una Mwra there says f it 
is the wheel which causes the rotation of the wheel of time/ 

4 Th(» cause of its being large in dimensions, Ar^iina Mixra; the 
supporting pillar, NflakawMa. I prefer the former, and take the 
sense to be that worldly life is co-extensive with the operations or 
' fancies ' of the mind. 

6 What is outside the elements, the physical manifestations of 
Prakn'ti, is beyond the domain of worldly life. 

6 The possession of 'home* is equivalent to a dwelling in th». 
midst of worldly life. Hence the idea of homelessness at inter alia 
GM, pp. 101-103. 

A a 2 
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abounds in old age and grief, which moves in the 
midst of disease and misfortune, which rotates in l 
space and time ; the noise of which is trouble and 
toil, the rotations 2 of which (constitute) day and 
night; which is encircled with cold and heat; of 
which pleasure and pain are the joints, and hunger 
and thirst the nails fixed into it, of which sunshine 
and shade are the ruts; which staggers in the opening 
or closing of an eyelid, which is enveloped in the 
fearful waters of delusion, which is ever revolving 
and void of consciousness 3 , which is measured by 
months and half months, is ever-changing 4 , which 
moves through (all) the worlds 5 ; the mud 6 for which 
is penance and regulations, the mover of which is 
the force of the quality of passion 7 ; which is lit up 8 
by the great egoism, which is sustained by the 
qualities ; the fastenings in which are vexations 9 ; 



1 This means, I presume, that worldly life is conditioned, so to 
say, by space and time. See p. 343 supra. 

* I.e. the cause of the rotation, Ntlakaw/^a. 
8 I.e. unintelligent. 

4 Now takes the form of a man, now of an animal, and then of 
some other thing, Nilaka////*a. I think, however, that the meaning 
is, that it is not alike to all ; different persons are in different states 
in this world. 

6 Ar^una Mijra says this means that it is the cause of the move- 
ments in all the worlds. That is the sense I extract from his words, 
which are not quite clear, lokanam sam£ara«e hetus. Th« render- 
ing in the text follows Nilaka/zMa. 

6 I.e., I presume, that which retards the revolutions of the 'wheel/ 
Instead of ' penance/ NilakawMa's reading is ' the quality of darkness. 

7 Cf. Sahkhya-kdrild, p. 13, and Va^aspati's commentary thereon. 

8 ' Animated,' Nilakaw/^a. Egoism is the cause of the world, 
and of all knowledge of it. Cf. Sahkhya-kSrika, p. 24. 

• The text here is unsatisfactory. I follow Nllaka*/£a, who says 
'vexations=those arising from not obtaining what is desired. 
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which revolves in the midst of grief and destruction \ 
which is full of actions and instruments of action 2 , 
which is large, and which is extended by means of 
attachments 3 , which is rendered unsteady by avarice 
and desire 4 , which is produced by ignorance of 
various (matters) 6 , which is attended upon by fear 
and delusion, and which is the cause of the delusion 
of all beings, which moves towards joy and pleasure 6 , 
which has desire and wrath as its appurtenances, 
which is made up of (the entities) beginning with 
the Mahat and ending with the gross elements 7 , 
which is unchecked, the imperishable source (of all) 8 , 
die speed of which is like that of the mind, and 
which is (never) fatigued. This wheel of life, which 
is associated with the pairs of opposites, and which 
is devoid of consciousness, all the world, together 
with the immortals, should cast away, abridge, and 
check 9 . That man, among all creatures, who always 



1 Revolves in the midst of, = lives upon, is fed by, NilakawMa. 

2 I.e. the organs of action, I presume. 

3 The more attachments one has, the more one is tied down to 
worldly life, and the more comprehensive such life becomes. 

4 Avarice is coveting another's wealth when one has one's own ; 
desire is the wish for that which one has not. 

5 Nilaka«/Aa reads ' vi/fttra/ which he renders to mean diversi- 
fied, as being made up of the three qualities, ignorance there being 
the same thing as Prakr/'ti, which is probably a better sense alto- 
gether Uan that obtainable from Argnna Mijra's reading. 

6 Which moves by attachment to external pleasures, &c, 
NilakawMa. See p. 300 supra. 

7 I.e. all the world developed from Prakr/ti — a common phrase. 

8 This is Nilakaw/Aa's forced meaning. But the text here is 
doubtful. Perhaps the sense is ' in which production and disso- 
lution are going on unchecked/ 

9 See p. 344 note. For the last word, the variant here is sthdpayet, 
wake steady or stop. 
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accurately understands the movement and stoppage l 
of the wheel of life is never deluded. (That) sage, 
released from all impressions 2 , transcending all 
pairs of opposites, and released from all sins, attains 
the highest goal. The householder, and the Brah- 
ma£drin, the forester, and also the beggar 3 , all 
these four orders are stated to have the order of 
householder for their basis. Whatever system of 
rules 4 is prescribed in this world, to follow it is 
good ; this has been celebrated from ancient times 6 . 
He who has been first refined by ceremonies c , and 
who has duly observed vows, being (born) in a caste 
of (high) qualifications 7 , and who understands the 
Vedas, should return 8 (from his preceptor's house). 
Always devoted to his own wife, behaving like 9 
good men, with his senses restrained, and full of 
faith, one should perform the five sacrifices 10 in this 
world. The sage who eats what remains after 
(offerings) to deities n and guests, who is devoted 
to Vedic rites, who duly performs sacrifices and 

1 I.e. the causes of the revolution and stoppage, N!laka*/fta. 

2 Impressions of previous actions, delusions, Ac. And see p. 247 
supra. 

s I.e. the Samny&jin. 4 Sastra. Cf. Gitd, p. 117. 

5 ' Such is the eternal fame/ literally. 

e I.e. on whom the Vedic rites or Sawskaras are duly performed. 
And see Gitd, p. 122. 

7 I.e. one of the three higher castes. * 

8 The original is the technical word for the return of a Brahma- 
Hrin after finishing his studies. He is describing the 'householder. 

9 I.e. following the rule of conduct sanctioned by the good. 

10 Vide Williams' Dictionary, s.v. mahaya^a; Ajvaldyana GrAya 
III, 1, 3; Mami II, 69; IV, 21. 

11 Cf. Gita, p. 62 ; a guest must always be fed, and unless he is 
satisfied the. host must not cat.^ Cf. Sdnti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 
192, St. 15; Manu III, 106 ; Apastamba II, 3, 7> 3- 
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gifts according to his means, who is not thought- 
lessly active 1 with the hand or foot, who is not 
thoughtlessly active with the eye, and who is not 
thoughtlessly active with his speech or any of his 
limbs, to such a one the (word) good applies. One 
should always have the sacred thread and a clean 
cloth, and be of pure vows, and self-restrained, 
and should s^Jways associate with good men, making 
gifts, and with one's external organs restrained ; one 
should restrain one's lust and hunger 2 , should be 
kind, should behave like the good, and keep 
a bamboo stick and a water-pot filled with water 3 . 
One should learn and teach, should likewise perform 
sacrifices and officiate at others sacrifices, and should 
give and receive gifts, — (thus) one should adopt the 
sixfold mode of life 4 . Know that three (of these) 
duties are the means of livelihood for Brdhma^as, the 
two teaching and officiating at sacrifices, and also 
receiving untainted gifts \ And as to the other 
remaining three duties, gift, study, and sacrifice, they 
are pious 6 duties. With regard to those three 
duties, the sage who understands piety, who is self- 
restrained, kind, possessed of forgiveness, and equable 
to all creatures, should avoid heedlessness 7 . The 

1 The same word as at Gft&, p. 1 14, there rendered 'vain activity.' 

2 Cf. Apastamba II, 1, 1, 2 seq. 

3 Cf. Manu IV, 36 ; Apastamba II, 1, 1, 15. 

4 These are the well-known six duties of Brdhmawas as specified 
by Manu and others. See the discussion of this point in the 
Introduction. 

8 Another reading is ' gifts from an untainted (source)/ 

6 What is the exact meaning of this here ? I suppose the 
meaning is that the performance of them is a pure* performance of 
duty ; the others are duties the performance of which supplies one's 
own wants, and is therefore interested. Cf. Gautama X, 1 and 2. 

7 I.e. omission or mistake in performance. 
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Brdhma»a householder, who is of rigid vows, who 
is thus devoted, discharging all these duties as 
much as is in his power, conquers heaven. 



Chapter XXXI. 
Brahman said : 
Thus * duly studying to the best of his power, in 
the way above 2 stated, and likewise living as a Brah- 
ma^&rin, one who is devoted to his own duty and 
learned, who is a sage with all his senses restrained, 
who applies himself to what is agreeable and bene- 
ficial to the preceptor, who is pure 3 , and constant 
in veracity and piety, should, with the permission 
of the preceptor, take food without decrying it 4 , 
should eat (the leavings) of sacrificial offerings, and 
alms, and should stand, sit, and take exercise 5 (duly), 
should sacrifice twice to the fire after becoming 
clean and with a concentrated (mind), and should 
always bear a staff of the Bilya or Pal&sa 6 (wood). 
The clothing of the twice-born (man) should be of 
linen, or of cotton, or also a deerskin, or a cloth 
entirely (dyed with) reddish colour. There should 
also be a girdle of mu^a ; he should have matted 
hair, and likewise always (carry) water (with him), 
and have his sacred thread, be engaged in sacred 

1 Ar^una Mijra says, ' Having described iirst the order (^house- 
holder, as that is the chief, he now describes that of BrahmaHrin/ 
Cf. Apastamba II, 9, 21, 1, and note. 

2 Where ? This is obscure. 

8 Both internall) and externally, 1 presume. 

4 Cf. Taittinya, p. 129 ; -Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 192, st. 6. 

5 Cf. GfcS, p. 69. Ar^una Mijra says, 'Having exercise by 
means, of standing and sitting ; the meaning is not sleeping except 
at the proper time.' 

CfUManu II, 4 1 :*eq. 
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study, and free from avarice, and of rigid observances. 
(Such) a Brahma/£firin, always making offerings like- 
wise of pure water to satisfy the deities, being 
restrained in mind \ is esteemed. One who is thus 
devoted 2 , who is concentrated in mind, and con- 
tinent 3 , conquers heaven, and reaching the highest 
seat, does not return to birth. Refined by means 
of all ceremonies, and likewise living as a Brahma- 
Hrin 4 , a sage who has renounced 5 (all) should go out 
of towns and dwell in forests 6 . Wearing a skin or 
the bark of a tree, he should bathe (every) morning 
and evening, and always living within the forest, 
should not enter a town again. He should honour 
guests, and should also give them shelter at (the 
proper) time, living on fruits and leaves, and roots 
and .Sy&maka grain. He should without sloth feed on 
water, air, and all forest-products down to grass as they 
come, in order 7 , in accordance with the (regulations 8 
at his) initiation. He should honour a guest who 
comes, by (giving him) water accompanied with roots, 
fruits, and leaves. And he should always without 
sloth give alms out of whatever he has for food. He 
should also eat always after the deities and guests 9 

1 Or it may be, ' being self-restrained and with (all his) heart: 
The constructions in the original vary greatly, and so they do m 
the translation. 2 Applying himself to his duties. 

s Cf. Maitrf, p. 18, and comment there. 

4 Cf! Manu VI, 1 seq. 5 I.e. who is a mendicant ascetic. 

6 Cf. p. 173 supra, note 9. Here he gives a description of the 
third order of forester, as to which compare generally Manu VI. 

7 First the jungle-products, then air, &c, Ar^una Mwra. The 
sense seems to be that the restrictions should become gradually 
harder. Cf. Manu VI, 24-31; Apastamba II, 9, 22, 5 seq.; 11,9,23, 2. 

8 I.e. whatever restriction he put on himself when entering upon 
the particular mode of life. 

Supra, p. 358, and cf. Taittiriya, p. 38. 
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(are satisfied) and with his speech restrained, having 
a mind free from envy \ eating little, and depending 
on the deities. Restraining the external senses, kind, 
full of forgiveness, preserving his hair and moustache, 
performing sacrifices, addicted to sacred study, and 
devoted to veracity and piety, pure in body 2 , always 
dexterous 3 , always in forests, and concentrated in 
mind, — a forester whose senses are subdued and 
who is thus devoted 4 conquers the worlds. 

A householder, or a Brahma/'drin, or again a 
forester, who wishes to apply himself to final emanci- 
pation should adopt the best (line of) conduct 5 . Offer- 
ing safety to all beings, the sage should become free 
from all action 6 , and be agreeable to all beings, kind, 
and restrained in all his senses. He should make 
a fire 7 and feed on the alms (obtained) without ask- 
ing 8 and without trouble 9 , and which have come 
spontaneously 10 , in a place free from smoke and 
where people have already 11 eaten. One who 

1 I.e. of others for obtaining more, and so forth. Ar^una 
Mijra's reading is different, and he renders it to mean, 'one by 
whom the rule of life as a Brahma&irin has not been violated.' 

2 Ar^una Mfrra's reading, ' one who has cast away (all attach- 
ment to) the body.' Compare as to hair and moustache, Manu VI, 
6 seq. 

3 See GitS, p. 127. Here the meaning is probably assiduous in 
the performance of duties, vows, and so forth. 

4 I.e. applies himself to his duties. 

5 Ar^una Mijra says this means dnandajramam, but there must 
be some bad copying here. 1 take the word as it stands to mean 
something liko the * godlike endowments' at Gita, p. 114* 

6 See GM, pp. 54, 127. The meaning here is probably that of 
action without egoism. See Gild, p. 55. 

7 I.e, Aignna* Mijra says, ' not at night.' The readings are 
unsatisfactory. I read kntva vahnim, but diffidently. Is the allusion 
to the rule at Apastamba II, 9, 21, 10? Cf. Gautama III, 27. 

8 Cf jKaushftaki, p^2. • I.e. to the giver. Cf. Gita, p. 120. 
10 See GM, p. 10. » Cf. Manu VI, 56; Gautama III, 15. 
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understands final emancipation should seek to ob- 
tain alms after the cleaning 1 of the vessels (used 
for cooking), and should not rejoice if he obtains, 
and should not be dejected if he does not obtain 
(alms). Nor should he beg for too much alms 2 , 
seeking merely to sustain life. Eating only a little, 
he should go about for alms with a concentrated 
mind, looking out for the (proper) time. He should 
not wish for earnings in common with another, nor 
should he eat when honoured ; for an ascetic should 
be averse from all earnings (accompanied) with 
honour 3 . When eating, he should not taste any 
articles of food which have been eaten by others S 
qr which are pungent, astringent, or bitter, and like- 
wise no sweet juices. He should eat just enough 
for his livelihood — for the support of life. One 
who understands final emancipation should seek for 
a livelihood without obstructing (other) creatures ; 
and when he goes about for alms, he should not 
go following after another 5 . He should not parade 
(his) piety, he should move about in a secluded 
place, free from passion. He should resort for 
shelter to an empty house, or a forest, or the foot 
of a tree, or a river likewise, or the cavern of 
a mountain. In summer, (he should pass) but a 
single night 6 in a town; and in the rains, he may 
dwell in one place. He should move about the 

1 I.e., I presume, in order 10 avoid interfering with others 
comforts. And see last note. 

2 See Manu VI, 55. As to proper time further on, see last note. 

3 Cf. Sanalsu^atfya, pp. 145-147 ; 'without respect' at Gita, 
p. 120, means probably with disrespect, otherwise that passage 
and this would be somewhat inconsistent. See too Manu 11,^ 162. 

4 Cf. Manu II, 56 ; Gita, p. 118 ; and p. 269 supra. 

B As that other may get nothing if they go together, Ar^una 
Mwra. Cf. Manu VI, 51. fl Cf. Gautama III, 21. 
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world like a worm \ his path being pointed out by 
the sun, and he should walk with circumspection 
over the earth out of compassion to all beings 2 . 
He should not make any accumulations ; and should 
eschew dwelling with friends 3 . And the man who 
understands final emancipation should verily do all 
acts which he has to do, always with clean water. 
A man should always bathe in clean water. And 
with his senses restrained, he should devote himself 
to these eight observances 4 , — harmlessness, life as a 
Brahma^arin, veracity, and also straightforwardness, 
freedom from anger, freedom from (the habit of) 
carping, restraint of the external organs, and habi- 
tual freedom from (the habit of) backbiting. He 
should always practise a sinless (mode of) conduct, 
not deceptive and not crooked ; and free from attach- 
ment should always make one who comes (as a guest) 
take a morsel of food. He should eat just enough 
for livelihood — for the support of life. And he 
should eat (only) what has been obtained with 
piety 5 , and should not follow his own (mere) desire 6 . 
He should not accept anything at all other than 
food and clothing. And he should accept as much 
as he eats and no more. He should not receive 
from others, nor should he ever give to others 7 . 

1 I.e. not very fast, Arguna Mura; 'the path being pointed out 
by the sun* = not at night, for fear of destroying worms, &(^ 

2 This seems to be very like the practice of the Gainas of the 
present day. And cf. Manu VI, 69. s Cf. Gfta, pp. 68-103. 

4 Cf. Gitfl, p. 114, and cf. also Sanatsu^tfya, p. 153- 

5 That is to say, obtained without violation of any binding 
obligation, or ryte of the Sastras. e Cf. Gita, p. n7- 

7 This is not very clear, and Aiguna Mixra's comments are not 
intelligible. The sense seems to be this, 'He should not take more 
than is wanted, nor should he keep any accumulations from which to 
give toothers, but sh*ld at once share with others all that is earned. 
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But owing to the helplessness of people, a wise 
man should always share (with others). He should 
not appropriate another's riches, and should not take 
(anything) unasked. Nor, verily, after enjoying any 
object should one become afterwards attached to it. 
One who has anything to do 1 should take earth, 
water, pebbles likewise, and leaves, flowers, and 
fruits which are not secured 2 (by anybody), as they 
come 3 . One should not live by the occupation of 
an artisan 4 , nor should one wish for gold. One 
should not hate, should not teach c , and should be 
void of (all) belongings 6 . One should eat what is 
consecrated by faith 7 , and should avoid (all) con- 
troversies, should act without a purpose 8 , should 
be free from attachment, and without fixed appoint- 
ments with people 9 . One should not perform, or 
cause to be performed, any action involving expec- 
tation of fruit, or involving any destruction of life, 
or the assemblage of people 10 . Rejecting all things, 

1 Ar^una Mijra says that this means if he wants them for any 
particular purpose he should take the earth, &c. 

2 I.e. apparently, taken possession of and preserved as one's 
own by anybody. 

3 Ar^una Mijra renders this by 'which lead to action/ Is it not 
rather the « spontaneous earnings ' at Gild, p. 60 ? 

4 Cf. Manu III, 64; Apastamba I, 6, 18, 18 ; Gautama XVII, 7. 

8 I.e. teach one who does not ask to be instructed. Cf. Manu 
II, no. 

6 Cf! Gita, p. 60 ; the original word, however, is not the same. 

7 See p. 360, note 3 supra ; Manu II, 54-55 J Gautama IX, 59. 
1 Controversies ;' the original is nimitta, and the interpretation is 
what appears to be Ar^una Mix ra's. It may also mean ' omens/ 
That this is the true sense appears from Manu VI, 50. 

B Cf. Gitd, p. 48. 

9 Ar^-una Mijra says, 'e.g. I shaJI come to you to-morrow %r 
alms/ &c. Cf. Apastamba I, 6, 19, 12. 

10 The words are the same as at Giti p. 54, 'keeping people (Jo 
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and being equable to all beings, moving and un- 
moving, one should become an ascetic with small 
belongings. One should not perturb any other (per- 
son), nor should one be perturbed by any other 
(person 1 ). He who is trusted by all beings is said 
to be the foremost among those who* understand 
final emancipation. One should not think of what 
is not come 2 , nor reflect on that which is past ; one 
should disregard the present, being concentrated (in 
mind) and indifferent to time 3 . He should not de- 
file 4 anything by the eye, or the mind, or by speech, 
nor should he do anything wrong openly or in secret. 
One who draws in the senses from all sides as a tor- 
toise (draws in) his limbs 6 , and in whom the senses, 
mind, and understanding are absorbed °, who is free 
from desires, who understands all truth, who is, free 
from the pairs of opposites, and from the ceremony 
of sv&ha, and who is free from salutations 7 , and 
who is free from (the thought that this or that is) 
mine, who is free from egoism, who is free from 
anxiety for new acquisitions or protection of old 
acquisitions, and self-controlled 8 , who is free from 

their duties)/ but the sense seems to be different." The commen- 
tators say nothing on this. 

1 Cf. Gtta, p. 101. 

8 I.e. one should not look to the future with any aspirations or 
expectations, and should not look back on the past with grief, 
Ar^una Mura. See too p. 1 70, note 9 supra. * 

8 I am not sure if this is a correct interpretation. But it does 
not seem I?kely that the other possible sense— literally ' expecting 
time ' — can be intended here. 

4 This is obscure. Is the sense this, that one should not observe, 
or think, or speak badly or of the bad side of things ? 

5 Cf. p. 342 supra, note 1. • Cf. KaMa, p. 15*- 
7 See p. 352 supra, note 1. 

• Cf. GftS, p. 48, where the original ^rords are the same. 
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expectations, who is free from attachments to any 
entity, and who is dependent on none \ who is at- 
tached to the self, and who understands the truth, 
is emancipated, there is no doubt of that. Those 
who perceive the self, which is without hands, foot, 
or back, without a head, without a stomach, which 
is free from the operations of the qualities 2 , abso- 
lute, untainted, and stable, devoid of smell, devoid 
of taste or touch, devoid of colour, and also devoid 
of sound, which is to be understood 3 , which is un- 
attached, and which is also devoid of flesh, which 
is free from anxiety 4 , imperishable, divine, and 
though dwelling in a house *, always dwelling in all 
entities, they never die c . There the understanding 
reaches not, nor the senses, nor the deities, nor 
Vedas, sacrifices, nor worlds 7 , nor penance, nor 
valour 8 ; the attainment to it of those who are 
possessed of knowledge is stated to be without 
comprehension of symbols 9 . Therefore the learned 
man who knows (the) property of being void of 
symbols 10 , being devoted to pious conduct, and 

1 Cf. GM, p. 60. 

2 These are effects of Prakmi by which the Purusha is unaffected. 

3 Literally, 'pursued/ 

4 This is obscure. Argnna Mijra's text is im£ityam. Does that 
mean ' which should be accurately understood ?' The rendering in 
the text of Nilakaa/Aa's reading may mean that the Brahman has 
no such thoughts (y&inta) as are referred to at Gft&, p. 115. 

8 Does this mean the body ? 

6 I.e. are free from birth and death. Cf. Apastamba I, 8, 22, 4. 

7 This, again, is not quite clear. Probably the explanation is to 
he found in the passage at Gita, p. 79. 

8 Nllakaw/Aa's reading is ' observances or vows. • 

9 I.e. 'not to be acquired by inference,' Ar^una Mvra, p. 35 1 supra. 

10 See p. 309 supra; 'who is without symbols, and knows*piety,' 
according to Ar^una Mura's reading. 
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resorting to concealed * piety should adopt the mode 
of life (necessary) for experience 2 . Though unde- 
luded, he should act in the manner of the deluded 3 , 
not finding fault with piety 4 . He should perform 
piety, behaving so that others would always dis- 
respect him 6 , and should not find fault with the 
ways of the good 6 . That sage is said to be the 
best who has adopted this (line of) conduct. The 
senses, and the objects of the senses, and the five 
great elements, and mind, understanding, egoism, 
the unperceived, and the Purusha likewise 7 , by an 
accurate determination about the truth, after under- 
standing all these, one attains heaven 8 , being 
released from all bonds. One who knows the truth, 
understanding these same (entities) at the time of the 
termination (of his life), should meditate, exclusively 
pondering on one point 9 ; and then, depending on 
none 10 , he gets emancipation. Freed from all attach- 
ments, like the atmosphere dwelling in space ", with 
his accumulations 12 exhausted, and free from dis- 
tress la , he attains to the highest seat. 

1 See p. 159 supra, note 7, and cf. Manu III, 109, which is the 
text referred to in note 5 there. 

2 I.e. direct perception of the Brahman. See Gita, p. 57, note 5. 

8 See p. 160 supra, note 8, and cf. also Manu II, no. 

4 Ar^una Mwra compares Gild, p. 55, about 'shaking convictions/ 
s Cf. pp. 1 59-1 6 1 supra. * 9 

c This means, I presume, the good devoted to action and not 
to knowledge only. 

7 These at e the famous elements of the Sankhyas ; see Sfttra 1, 6 1 . 

9 Cf. p. 1 * 159 and note 2. * Cf. p. 300 supra. 

10 Cf. Gita, p ; 60. ll C(. Gitd, p. 82, note 3. 

11 Of actions previously performed. See p. 246 supra. 

18 Cf. GM, p. 101, where, however, the original word is different. 

♦ 
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Chapter XXXII. 

Brahman said: 
The ancients who perceived the established (truth) 
call renunciation 1 penance; and the Brfihmatfas 
dwelling in the seat of the Brahman 2 understand 
knowledge to be concerned with the Brahman 3 . The 
highest Brahman is very far off 3 , and (the attain- 
ment of it) depends on Vedic knowledge 4 ; it is free 
from the pairs of opposites, devoid of qualities 6 , ever- 
lasting, of unthinkable qualities, and supreme. The 
men of talent, who are pure 6 , and whose minds are 
refined, transcending passion, and being untainted, 
perceive that supreme (principle) by means of know- 
ledge and penance. Those who are constantly de- 
voted to renunciation 7 , and understand the Brahman 
and wish for the supreme, go to the happy path 
by penance. Penance 8 is said to be a light; (correct) 
conduct is the means to piety; knowledge verily 
should be understood to be the highest, and re- 
nunciation the best penance. He who understands 
detcrminately the self which is unperturbed, which 
abides in all entities, and which is the essential 

1 Abandoning of fruit, Argoina Mijra. Cf. Gila, p. 121. 

2 Cf. p. 339 supra, note 4, dwelling in=adhering to. 
8 See*Gita, p. 104. 

4 Cf. Sanatsu^atiya, p. 158 seq. 6 Viz. the three famous ones. 

8 Pure, refined, and untainted are not easily distinguished. Pro- 
bably < pure ' refers to external cleanliness ; ' untainted ' to freedom 
from sin and such taints; and 'refined' to freedom from error. 

7 I. e. who have no ' belongings/ Ar^una Mijra. • 

8 Action without desire, Ar^una Mwra, who adds that it is called 
a Wght, as it leads to knowledge. See too p. 166, and p. 247, 
note 11, and p. 340 supra. 

[8] B b 
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element in knowledge, he is laid down 1 (as being 
able) to move everywhere. The learned man who 
perceives, association and dissociation, and likewise 
unity and diversity 2 , is released from misery. He 
who desires nothing, and despises nothing 3 , becomes 
eligible, even dwelling in this world, for assimilation 
with the Brahman 4 . He who knows the truth about 
the qualities of Pradhana 5 , and understands the Pra- 
dhfina of all entities 6 , who is free from (the thought 
that this or that is) mine, and free from egoism 7 , is 
emancipated, there is no doubt of that. One who 
is free from the pairs of opposites, free from the 
(ceremonies of) salutation, free from (the ceremony 
of) svadhA 8 , attains to that everlasting (principle) 
which is free from the pairs of opposites, and devoid 
of qualities, by tranquillity only. Abandoning all 
action, whether agreeable or disagreeable, developed 
from the qualities 9 , and abandoning both truth and 
falsehood lu , a creature is emancipated, there is no 
doubt of that. The great tree of Brahman n is 

1 ' Laid down ' is literally ' wished/ 

2 I presume this means the real fact underlying the appear- 
ances of association and so forth, namely, that there is but oik* 
reality, and all appearances of difference &c. are unreal. Cf. Gita, 
p. 124. See also p. 313 supra, note 1, and p. 374 infra. 

8 Cf. Gita, p. 6g, and see KaMa, p. 155. * Cf. Gita, p. 65. 

6 The qualities, viz. the three, of Pradhdna, i.e. constituting Pra- 
kr/ti, or nature. 6 Se£ GM, p. 106, and note 3 there. 

7 For this whole expression, which occurs so frequently, cf. 
Maitri, p. 44, and comment there. 

8 See p. 324 supra, note 8. • Cf.GttS, p. 48 ; Svet&vatara, p. 360. 
10 I. e,, I presume, what is real and unreal in a worldly view,— the 

great truth is not to be 'abandoned/ Cf. Taittiriya, rjp. 97-99; 
p 19 1 supra; *5dntiParvan(Moksha),chap. 174, st. 53; Apastamba 
ll t9 , 21, 13. 

M I. e., says Ar^una Mixra, the tree of worldly life produced irom 
the Brahman. Compare chapter XII supra. 
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eternal; a tree which is produced from the unper- 
ceived as the seed, which consists of the under- 
standing as its trunk, whose collection of boughs 
is the great egoism, the sprouts within which are 
the senses, the great branches of which are the 
great elements, and the side branches the objects 
of sense, which is always possessed of leaves, always 
possessed of flowers, in which agreeable and dis- 
agreeable fruits are always produced, and which is 
fed upon by all creatures. Cutting and piercing this 
(tree) l with the sword of knowledge of the truth, and 
abandoning the bonds in the shape of attachment, 
which cause-birth, death, and old age 2 , a wise man who 
is free from (the thought that this or that is) mine, 
and who is devoid of egoism, is emancipated, there 
is no doubt of that. There are these two birds 3 , 
(which are) unchanging, and which should also be 
known to be unintelligent 4 . But as to that other 
who is above them, he is called intelligent. (When) 
the inner self, devoid of knowledge of nature B , and 
(as it were) non-intelligent 6 , understands that which is 

1 Cf. Gftd, p. 1 1 1 ; and Mu»</aka, p. 307, and commentary there. 

2 So I render the original, though the sense at first sight appears 
to be ' which are caused by birth,' &c. 

8 Viz. the understanding and egoism, which dwell in the ' tree,' 
Ar^una Mijra. Nflakaw/yfca says, * the great and the individual self/ 

4 Cf. Sahkhya-karikd 1 1, and comment of V&fespati Mtora. The 
self is not unintelligent; and as the birds are so described, they 
must stand for some manifestation of Prakrrti, which understand- 
ing and egoism are. Otherwise ' bird ' does stand for ' self/ See 
p. 189 supra. 

5 The original word here is sattva, on which see p. 351 supra. 
Argnna Mijra renders it here by Prakrili. 

6 So Ntlakan/Aa ; ' the only intelligent principle/— Ar^una Mwra. 
On NUaka«/Aa's interpretation 'inner self must be the same thing 
as Bhutdtman at Maitrf, p. 41. 

B b 2 
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beyond nature, then understanding the Kshetra 1 , and 
with an understanding comprehending all, and tran- 
scending the qualities 2 he is released from all sins. 



Chapter XXXIII. 

Brahman said : 

Some (think of) the Brahman as a tree; some 
(think of) the Brahman as a great forest ; and some 
(think of) the Brahman as unperceived ; and some 
as transcendent and without misery 3 ; and they 4 
think all this to be produced from and absorbed 
into the unperceived. He who even for (the space 
of) a (single) exhalation, at the time of the termina- 
tion (of life 6 ) becomes equable 6 , attaining to the 
self, becomes fit for immortality. Restraining the 
self in the self 7 , even for (the space of) a wink, he 
repairs to the inexhaustible acquisition 8 of those 
who have knowledge, through the tranquillity of the 
self 9 . And restraining the life-winds again and 

1 See p. 351 supra. 2 See GM, p. 109. 

8 As to the first two clauses comp. pp. 284-371 supra; the last 
two are said by Ar^una Mijra to represent the S&nkhya and Yoga 
doctrines respectively. 

4 I presume this means all teachers. But Nflakaw/^a takes it to 
mean the Sarikhyas, and he takes the preceding words as indicating 
two views based on Sruti texts, viz. the first, that the world is a 
development of the Brahman, and the other that the Brahman does 
not undergo any development or change. An&maya he takes to 
mean changeless, and Brahmamaya he takes to mean developed 
from the Brahman* 

6 Cf. GM, pp. 77, 78. 

e One who^sees the supreme as the only real entity, Ar^una 
Mirra. NilakanMa. takes it to mean one who identifies himself 
with everything. See Gftd, p. 65, and note 4 there. 

7 See p. 344 supra. 8 I. e. the goal to be acquired. ^ 
• * Tranquillity ' -the original may also be rendered by 'favour, 
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again by control of the life-winds \ of ten or twelve 2 
(modes), (he repairs to) that which is beyond the 
twenty-four 3 . Thus having first a tranquil self, he 
obtains whatever he desires. When the quality 
of goodness predominates in the unperceived 4 , that 
fits one for immortality. The men of knowledge 
extol nothing else beyond goodness. By inference 5 
we understand the (attainment of the) being to 
depend on goodness. It is not possible otherwise c 
to attain that being, O best of the twice-born ! For- 
giveness, courage, harmlessness, equability, truth, 
straightforwardness, knowledge, abandonment 7 , and 
also renunciation are laid down as (constituting) con- 
as' to which cf. p. 234 supra, but further on the phrase 'having 
a tranquil self occurs, where the latter sense is not quite suitable. 
See Gita, p. 51, and Yoga-sutra I, 33. 

1 I. e. the specific modes which are mentioned of control of life- 
winds, e. g. at Git&, p. 61, or Yoga-sutra II, 49 scq. 

2 NilakawMa proposes two interpretations of this. He says the 
ten are the eight mentioned in Yoga-sutra II, 29, and in addition 
larka and vairagya (as to which see Yoga-sutra I, 15 and 17). To 
make up the twelve he substitutes for the last two the four named 
at Yoga-sutra I, 33. He also suggests that 'ten or twelve' may 
mean twenty-two, which he makes up thus. The five modes of 
yama (Yoga-sutra II, 30), five of niyama (ibid. 32), the remaining 
six in Yoga-sutra II, 29, the four in Yoga-sutra I, 33, and tarka and 
vairagya as before. 

3 The twenty-four are the elements according to the Sahkhya 
system. See Sankhya-sara, p. 11, and p. 368 supra. That which 
is beyond them is Purusha. • 

4 The unperceived, it should be noted, is made up of the three 
qualities; the predominance of goodness indicates enlightenment 
or knowledge. Cf. Gita, p. 108. 

5 The middle term in the inference being, says Ar^una Mijra, 
the enlightening effect of the quality in question. 

6 Cf. p. 167 supra. 

7 The original is tyaga, which Ar^una Mixra renders by 'aban- 
donment of all belongings;' renunciation, scil. of fruit. Cf, Git&, 
P» 121, and p. 114. 
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duct of the quality of goodness. By this very inference 
the wise verily believe in the Being and nature as 
one, there is no doubt of that. Some learned men, 
who are devoted to knowledge, assert the unity of 
the Kshetra^a and nature *. But that is not correct. 
That they are always distinct (from one another) 
is also (said) without (due) consideration 2 . Dis- 
tinction and also association 3 should be accurately 
understood. Unity and diversity 4 are likewise laid 
down. Such is the doctrine of the learned. Between 
the gnat and the udumbara 5 there is observed 
unity and diversity also. As a fish is in water 
distinct (from it), such is their relation ; (such is) 
the relation of the drops of water with the leaf of 
the lotus. 

The preceptor said : 

Then those Br&hmaaas, who were the best of 
sages, having again felt doubts, interrogated the 
grandsire of the people who spoke to them thus. 



1 Here, says Nflaka/i/fa, the author indicates an objection to the 
proposition stated just before. But the passage is not clear. 

1 This, says Nflakaz*/#a, is a reply to the S&rikhyas, who hold the 
two to be distinct. Ntlaka»/£a adds, that if the two are distinct, 
nature will, conceivably, adhere even to an emancipated creature ; 
and if they are one, then the being or self would be really engaging 
in action and so forth, and that activity being really a property of 
the self, could not be destroyed save by the destruction of {he self. 
Hence that view is also wrong. 

3 Like that of sea and wave, Ntlakaw/fta. 

4 Unity of Brahman and diversity of manifestation of nature, 
Argima Miira, who adds — by reason of the association they are 
spoken of as one, by reason of the unity and diversity they are 
distinct. The next sentence contains three parallel cases. 

* Cf. as to all this, S&nti Parvan, chap. 194, st. 38 seq. (Moksha 
Dharma); chap. 249, st. 20 seq.; chap. 285, st. 33 seq. 
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Chapter XXXIV. 
The sages said: 
Which (form of) piety is deemed to be the most 
worthy of being performed ? We observe the various 
modes of piety to be as it were contradictory. Some say 
(it 1 remains) after the body (is destroyed) ; some say 
that is not so. Some (say) everything 2 is doubtful ; 
and others that there is no doubt. Some say the 
permanent (principle) is impermanent, and others, too, 
that it exists, and (others) that it exists not 3 . Some 
(say if is) of one form or twofold, and others (that 
it is) mixed \ Some Br&hma^as, too, who know the 
firahman and perceive the truth, believe it to be one ; 
others distinct ; and others again (that it is) manifold". 
Some say both time and space (exist) 6 , and others that 
that is not so. Some have matted hair and skins ; 
and some (are) clean-shaven and without covering. 
Some people are for bathing ; some for the omission 7 
of bathing. Some are for taking food ; others are 
intent on fasting. Some people extol action, and 

1 I.e. the piety, Ar^una Mwra; the self, Nilaka/i/Aa. 

2 I.e. such as piety, &c, Ar^una Mijra. 

3 I follow Ar^una Mijra, who says 'permanent ' means soul, &c. 
The correct expression would seem to be ' that which is called 
permanent by others is impensanent.' 

4 This is the view of those who hold the theory of Panwama, 
or development, says Ar^una Mwra. 

* 'To be one' = knowledge to be all of one description, 'dis- 
tinct^ knowledge having various entities for its distinct objects 
(this is the view of the holders of the Vi^anavada, says Ar^una 
Mura); manifold = that the selfs are numberless* The words here 
are nearly identical with those at Gtt&, p. 83, see note 4 there. 

6 I.e. help in action, Ar^una Mijra. 

7 See Apastamba I, 1, 1, 2 (comment). # 
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others tranquillity. Some extol final emancipation ; 
some various kinds of enjoyments ; some wish for 
riches, and others indigence. Some (say) means 1 
should be resorted to; others that that is not so. 
Some are devoted to harmlessness, and some given 
up to destruction ; some are for merit and glory ; 
and others say that is not so. Some' are devoted 
to goodness ; some are in the midst of doubts ; some 
are for pleasure, and some for pain 2 . Some people 
(say) meditation 3 , other Brahmawas (say) sacrifice, 
and others, gifts ; but others extol penance, and other 
persons sacred study; some knowledge, and renuncia- 
tion 4 ; and those who ponder on the elements 5 , 
nature 6 . Some extol everything, and others nothing 7 . 



1 I.e. for the acquisition of anything desirable, Ar^una Mura, 
who adds, ' by those who wish for piety.' Nilakaw/^a says means = 
1 meditation and so forth ; ' as to ' that is not so ' he cites what he 
calls a *SYuti, which is however one of the Karikas of Gau</apada 
on the Maw/ukya; see p. 432. 

2 This, too, is not quite clear, but Nilaka///>fca says, ' meditation 
should be practised for release from pain, and for acquisition of plea- 
sure ; ' ' and others say not so, it should be done without desire/ 

s That is to say, they hold that meditation should be practised. 

4 Ar^una Mfrra seems to take this to mean 'renunciation of 
knowledge,' i. e. a blank, and says this was the view of the M&dhya- 
mikas, — I suppose the Madhyamika Bauddhas. 

8 I. e. the A!arvakas, Ar^una Mijra. 

6 *Sveta\rvatara, p. 276, and Sahkaia's commentary there. 

7 Were there optimists and pessimists at the time of the*Anu- 
gitft in India ? This verse, however, does not occur in some MSS. 
NMakazz/yfa's lote on this passage may be of some interest. He says, 
4 Some hold that the self exists after the body is lost ; others, that is 
the LokSyatas or -ff&rvakas, hold the contrary. Everything doubtful 
is the view of the Syadvadins; nothing doubtful that of the Tairthikas, 
the great teachers (I presume, about their own respective doctrines). 
Everything impermanent, TSrkikas; permanent, Mfma^sakas ; no- 
thing exists, the S&nyw&dins; somethingexists, but only momentarily, 



And,0 best of the gods! piety being thus confused 
and abounding in contradictions, we are deluded, 
and come to no determination. People are acting, 
(saying) this is good, this is good. And he who is 
attached to a certain (form of) piety, always esteems 
that. Here (therefore) our understanding breaks 
down, and our mind is distracted. We wish, O best 
(of beings) ! to be informed of what is good. Be 
pleased now to proceed to state what is (so) myste- 
rious, and what is the cause of the connexion be- 
tween the Kshetrafwa and nature. Thus addressed 
by those Br&hmawas, the venerable, holy, and talented 
creator of worlds told them accurately (what they 
asked). 

Saugatas; knowledge is one, but the ego and non-ego are two 
different principles, the YogaMras ; mixed, TMilomas ; one, is the 
view of the worshippers of the Brahman as possessed of qualities ; 
distinct, other MfmaV/zsakas, who hold that the special actions are 
the cause (of everything, is meant, I presume); manifold = the 
atomists; time and space = astrologers. Those who "say that is 
not so," that is to say, that what we see has no real existence at 
all, are the VWddhas, ancient philosophers ; omission to bathe = the 
condition of NaishAfcika Brahma&xrins ; bathing = householder's 
condition; "means should be resorted to, that is not so," those 
who are against all meditation, &c, according to the .Sruti text, 
which NllakawMa quotes ; " merit and glory, that is not so," some 
say there is no merit as the Lokayatas or JST&rvakas; "know- 
ledge, renunciation," the former is to be gained only by means of 
the latter; "ponder on elements "= who are intent on the inves- 
tigation'* of the true nature of things; nature = abundance of 
resources, by which alone knowledge is produced, not by mere 
renunciation/ It wtfl be understood, that this commentary assumes 
a different syntactical construction of the original in some places 
from that adopted in our translation. 
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Chapter XXXV. 
Brahman said: 
Well then, I will declare to you what you ask 
of me, O best (of men) ! Learn what a preceptor 
told a pupil who went to him. Hearing it all, 
deliberate on it properly. Non-destruction of all 
creatures, that is deemed to be the greatest duty *. 
This is the highest seat 2 , free from vexation and 
holy in character. The ancients who perceived the 
established (truth) call knowledge the highest happi- 
ness. Therefore by pure knowledge one is released 
from all sins. And those who are constantly engaged 
in destruction, and who are infidels 3 in their conduct, 
and who entertain avarice and delusion, go verily to 
hell. Those who without sloth perform actions with 
expectations, rejoice in this world, being born again 
and again. But those wise and talented men, who per- 
form actions with faith, free from any connexion with 
expectations, perceive correctly 4 . Now I will proceed 
to state how the association and dissociation of 
Kshetra^a and nature (take place). Learn that, 
O best (of men) ! The relation here is said to be 
that between the object and subject 6 . The subject 

1 See p. 291 supra, and note 3 there. 

2 So literally; the sense is — that which one is to aim at. 

3 The original is nSstika, the coritrary of that ' dstikya/ which at 
GltS, p. 126, we have rendered by ' belief (in a future world), follow- 
ing Sridhara. Ramdnu^a, whose commentary came to hand too late 
for any other than a very occasional use in the translation of the 
GitS, renders it by * belief in the truth of the teaching of the Vedas.' 

4 I. e. learn the truth. 

5 I use the telms subject and object here in the philosophical 
sense explained by Sir W. Hamilton, viz. the thinking agent and the 
object of thought respectively. And cf. also the passage referred to 
in note 3 on p. 379%fra. 
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is always the being, and nature is stated to be the 
object. It has been explained in the above mode, 
as (having the relation) of the gnat and the 
udumbara \ Nature which is non-intelligent knows 
nothing, though it is the object of enjoyment 2 . Who 
enjoys and what is enjoyed 3 is learnt from the S&stras. 
Nature is said always to abound in the pairs of 
opposites, and to be constituted of the qualities; 
the Kshetra^a is free from the pairs of opposites, 
devoid of parts, and in essence free from the 
qualities. He abides in everything alike 4 , and is 
connected with (all) knowledge 6 ; and he always 
enjoys nature as a lotus-leaf (enjoys) water. Even 
brought into contact with all qualities, a learned 
man remains untainted 6 . There is no doubt that 
the being is unattached just like the unsteady drop 
of water placed upon a lotus-leaf 7 . It is established 
that nature is the property 8 of the being. And the 
relation of the two is like that of matter and the 
maker 9 . As one goes into (a) dark (place) taking 
a light (with him), so those who wish for the supreme 
go with the light of nature 10 . While there is oil 

1 P. 374 supra. The relation is one of close connexion, coupled 
with some identity of nature (because, says Nilaka/i///a, an entirely 
extraneous thing could not get into the inside of the fruit, and the 
gnat's body therefore must have come from the fruit itself), but 
still the elements are distinct. 2 See p. 371 supra, note 4. 

3 Ct Maitrf, p. 108. * 4 Cf. Gita, pp. 105, 106. 

6 Knowledge of the Kshetra^wa forms part of all real knowledge. 
Ar^una Mijra's reading and interpretation are different. He says, 
'As he is seen coming to light everywhere alike, so/ &c. 

• Cf. GM, pp. 55-110. 7 Again the common simile. 

8 The original is dravya, rendered ( matter' in # the next sentence. 
Ar^una Mkra paraphrases it by ' upakarana/ paraphernalia. 

* So the original, the sense is not clear. Butsce-SVetajvatan*,p.368. 
10 Knowledge, which, says Nllaka«/Aa, is a manifestation of 

nature. Aqonna Mfrra says the knowledge of the truth which the 
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and wick 1 , the light shines; but the flame is ex- 
tinguished when the oil and wick are exhausted. 
Thus nature is perceived 2 ; the being is laid down 
(as being) unperceived. Understand this, O Br&h- 
ma«as ! Well now, I will tell you something more. 
One who has a bad understanding does not acquire 
knowledge even with a thousand (admonitions). 
And one who is possessed of knowledge enhances 
(his) happiness even with a fourth share 3 . Thus 
should one understand the accomplishment of piety 
by (apt) means. For the talented man who knows 
(these) means, attains supreme happiness 4 . # As a 
man travelling along some way without provisions 
for the journey, travels with great discomfort, and 
may even be destroyed on the way, so should one 
understand, that by action 5 the fruit is or is not 
produced. For a man to see within (his) self 6 
what is agreeable and what is disagreeable to him 
is good. And as one who is devoid of a perception 
of the truth rashly travels on foot by a long way 
unseen before 7 , while (another) goes by the same 

self acquires is by means of nature. Cf. Sankhya-k&rika 56, and 
comment. 

1 So NllakawMa. Ar^una Mura does not take gu«a here to 
mean * wick.' 

2 I.e., I presume, in its manifestations; it is perceived for some 
time and then vanishes. Cf. Sdhkhya-kdrika 59-6 1 ; the Purusha is not 
1 perceived ' in this sense. • 3 Viz. 1 of admonition, Ar^una Mijra. 

4 Cf. Git&, p. 70, where the same phrase occurs. 
B The fruit of this is uncertain ; knowledge which is in one's 
self is the thing to be worked for. 

6 I.e. the mind, Ntlaka#/£a. The meaning is, he should not 
care for external pleasure and pain. Cf. GftS, inter alia, p. 50. 

7 This seems to be so left imperfect in the original. The con- 
struction seems to be this : the progress of the latter is as great as that 
of one w*ho drives in a chariot as compared with that of one who goes 
on foot with much suffering. Cf. the construction on next page. 
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way in a carriage 1 drawn by horses, and going 
swiftly, such is the progress of the men of under- 
standing. Having climbed up a mountain one 
should not look at the surface of the earth 2 . One 
sees a man travelling in a chariot, and void of intel- 
ligence, afflicted by reason of the chariot. As far as 
there is a carriage-path, he goes in the carriage; 
where the carriage-path stops, a learned man goes 
on abandoning the carriage. So travels the talented 
man, who understands the procedure respecting 
(knowledge of the) truth and devotion \ and who 
knows about the qualities, comprehending the grada- 
tions 4 one above the other. As one who without 
a boat dives into the ocean with his arms only, 
through delusion, undoubtedly wishes for destruction; 
while a wise man likewise knowing distinctions 5 , 
and having a boat with good oars, goes in the water 
without fatigue, and soon crosses the reservoir, and 
having crossed (it) goes to the other shore, throwing 

1 I.e. the Sastras, says NilakawMa. Cf. GM, p. 117. 

9 When one has arrived at knowledge, — the highest seat, says 
NilakanMa, — one need not perform the dictates of the *Sastras, 
which are only preliminary to the acquisition of knowledge. Cf. 
Gtta, pp. 48, 73. Cf. as to this figure of the chariot and the next 
one about the boat, Br/haddraxryaka, p. 695. 

8 I adopt Arena's rendering of the original here, viz. Yoga. 
The meaning, on that rendering, is the same as it is in the Gfta. 

4 According to Ar^una MUra, action with desire, action without 
desire, and lastly, knowledge. According to Nilakatf/^a, action 
laid down in the Sdstras, then Yoga, and then the condition of 
Hamsa, Paramaha/ftsa, &c. 

6 Literally, one knowing divisions. I presume the meaning is 
distinctions between various things as to which suits which, and so 
forth. The boat, says NtlakanMa, is a preceptor, and even a pre- 
ceptor is not to be sought for after a man has achieve^ Yoga ; 
hence the text proceeds to speak further on of casting aside the 
boat. Wishes for destruction = is sure to meet destruction. 
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aside the boat, and devoid of (the thought that this or 
that is) mine. This has been already explained by the 
parallel of the carriage and pedestrian. One who 
has come by delusion through affection, adheres to 
that like a fisherman to his boat, being overcome 
by (the thought that this or that is) mine. It is 
not possible to move on land after embarking in 
a boat. And likewise one cannot move in water 
after entering a carriage. Thus there are various 
actions in regard to different objects \ * And as 
action is performed in this world, so does it result 
to them 2 . That which sages by their understanding 
meditate upon, which is void of any smell whatever, 
void of taste, and void of colour, touch, or sound, 
that is called the Pradhfina 3 . Now that Pradhana 
is unperceived ; a development of the unperceived 
is the Mahat ; and a development of the Pradh&na 
(when it is) become Mahat is egoism. From egoism 
is produced the development, namely, the great 
elements ; and of the elements respectively, objects 
of sense are verily stated to be the development 4 . 
The unperceived is of the nature of seed 6 , and 
also productive in its essence. And we have heard 

1 I.e. appertaining to the various orders of householders, &c. 
Nilaka#/fta. But I am not aware of any authority for this sense of 
vishaya. 

2 I. e. those who perform them. • # 

8 Nilaka«/^a says, ' Having stated above the means of knowledge, 
he now states the proper object of knowledge/ 

4 See p. 332 supra. The original for development is gu»a, 
literally quality. 

5 The meaning of this passage seems to be identical with that 
of Sankhya-kSrikd 3. Productive (Prasav&tmakam) is probably to 
be explained as Prasavadharmi is at SSnkhya-kdrika 4 1 1 (see com- 
mentary, of V&fraspati, pp. 59, 60), viz. always undergoing develop- 
ment. The great elefltimts are of course the tanm&tras. 
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that the great self is of the nature of seed and 
a product. Egoism is of the nature of seed and a 
product also again and again. And the five great 
elements are verily of the nature of seed and 
products. The objects of the five elements are 
of the nature of seed \ but they do not yield pro- 
ducts. Learn about their properties. Now space 
has one quality, air is said to have two qualities ; 
it is said that light has three qualities ; and water, 
too, is of four qualities; and earth, abounding with 
movables and immovables, the divine source of all 
entities, full of examples of agreeable and disagree- 
able (things), should be understood to be of five 
Qualities 2 . Sound, touch, colour likewise, taste, and 
smell as the fifth — these, O best of the twice-born ! 
should be understood to be the five qualities of 
earth. Smell always belongs to the earth 3 ; and 
smell is stated to be (of) numerous descriptions. 
I will state at length the numerous qualities of 
smell 4 . Smell is agreeable or disagreeable, sweet, 
sour, and bitter likewise, diffusive and compact 
also, soft, and rough, and clear also 5 — thus should 

1 This is not clear, unless ' product ' above means productive, and 
seed means a product, it being a product of the ahkura or sprout. 
Nflakaji/fta says, <sced=cause; product = effect. The unperceived 
is an effect, and so the contrary doctrine of the Sankhya is here 
shown to be wrong. The objects arc causes, as their enjoyment 
causes an impression.' 2 See pp. 285, 286 supra. 

8 That is to say, smell is the special property of the earth only, 
the other qualities are common to it with the other elements. The 
word in the original is gu«a or quality everywhere. 

4 See Santi Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 184, st. 27. 

5 Bitter, NtlakawMa exemplifies by the smell bf the chili, appa- 
rently interpreting ka/vi, as it may be interpreted, to mean sharp; 
diffusive = overcoming all other smells, like Asafoetida; compact = 
made up of many smells. Nilaka///Aa adds, that soft is like that of 
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smell, which belongs to the earth, be understood 
to be of ten descriptions. Sound, touch, and colour 
likewise, and taste, are stated to be the qualities 
of water. I will now give (some) information about 
taste. Taste is stated to be of numerous descrip- 
tions. Sweet 1 , sour, bitter, sharp, astringent, and 
saltish likewise — thus are the forms of taste, which 
is a development of water, said to be of six descrip- 
tions. Sound, touch, and likewise colour; thus is 
light said to have three qualities. The quality of 
light is colour, and colour is stated to be of numerous 
descriptions. White, black, red likewise, -green, 
yellow, and grey likewise, short, long, narrow 2 , 
broad, square, and circular — thus is the colour of 
light said to be of twelve forms. It should be 
understood 3 by aged Br&hmawas, who speak the 
truth, and are conversant with piety. Sound and 
touch also should be understood ; air is said to have 
(these) two qualities. And touch is the quality of air, 
and touch is stated to be of numerous descriptions. 
Rough, cold and hot likewise, tender and clear also, 
hard, glutinous, smooth, slippery, hurtful, and soft 4 
— thus the quality of air is properly said by Brah- 
ma//as who have reached perfection, who are con- 
versant with piety and perceive the truth, to be of 
twelve descriptions. Now space has one quality, 

£ — 

liquid ghee, rough of the oil of mustard, and clear as of coolftd rice. 
The 5anti Parvan passage omits ' sour/ 1 Cf. Gtia, p. t 18. 

2 Literally, lean and fat. These are rather unusual qualities to 
attribute to colour. The .SSnti Parvan passage gives more. 
8 Sic. Does it mean *it is understood ? ' Cf. Pacini III, 3, 113- 
4 Tender=Jike« the touch of a son, &c; clear=like that of an 
excellent cloth, NilakawMa; glutinous = like that of oil; smooth= 
like tha\of a gem; slippery = not really smooth, but appearing to 
be such, ike that of satya (?), Ar^una Mirra. The enumeration of 
these in *.he «SSnti Parvan loc. cit. is again different. 
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and that is stated to be sound only. I will speak 
at length of the numerous qualities of sound. 
Sha^ia, y?*shabha 9 together with G£ndh£ra, Ma- 
dhyama, and likewise Panama, and beyond these 
should be understood to be Nish&da and Dhaivata 
likewise 1 ; agreeable and disagreeable sound also, 
compact, and of (many) ingredients 2 . Thus sound, 
which is produced in space, should be understood 
to be of ten descriptions. Space is the highest 
element 3 , egoism is above that; above egoism is 
understanding, and above that understanding is the 
self 4 ; above that is the unperceived, and above 
the unperceived is the being. One who knows 
which is superior and inferior among entities, and 
who knows the proper procedure in all actions, 
and who identifies himself with every being 5 , repairs 
to the imperishable self. 

Chapter XXXVI. 

Brahman said : 
Since the mind is ruler of these five elements, in 
(the matter of) absorbing or bringing (them) forth , 

'• This is the Hindu Gamut. 

2 These are not in the *Santi Parvan ; of many ingredients = 
collection of sounds, Ar^una Mura. 

3 Being all-pervading, Ar^una Mi.mi. Cf. its position at Taitti- 
riya, p. # 67. 

4 Cf. KaMa, pp. 114, 115, 149, and Sankara/'arya's commentary 
there, for an explanation of the whole passage. And see Sankhya- 
sara, p. 16, as to what are here called self and understanding. 

5 Cf. Gita, p. 64, where the words are identical. 

6 The elements are perceived or are not perceived by the senses 
under the direction of the mind; absorbing = destroying : bringing 
forth = producing, Nilaka/i/Aa. See p. 268 supra, and Saiiti Parvan 
(Moksha), chap. 240, st. 12. 

[8] C C 
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the mind itself is the individual self 1 . The mind 
always presides over the great elements. The un- 
derstanding proclaims its power 2 , and it is called the 
Kshetra^a. The mind yokes the senses as a cha- 
rioteer (yokes) good horses. The senses, the mind, 
and the understanding are always joined to the 
Kshetra^a 3 . That individual self, mounting the 
chariot to which big horses 4 are yoked, and in which 
the understanding is the drag 6 , drives about on ajl 
sides. The great chariot which is pervaded by the 
Brahman 6 , has the group of the senses yoked (to it), 
has the mind for a charioteer, and the understanding 
for a drag. That learned and talented person verily, 
who always understands thus the chariot pervaded 
by the Brahman, comes not by delusion in the midst 
of all entities 7 . This forest of the Brahman 8 begins 
with the unperceived,and ends with the gross objects 9 ; 

1 The word is the same as at Maitri, p. 41, the comment on 
which should be seen. 

2 I. e. the mind's power is to be perceived by itself, NilakawMa. 
The meaning seems to be that the understanding can only operate 
on what the mind places before it. 

3 The passage at Ka///a, p. 1 1 1 seq., and -Sankara's commentary 
there, throw light on this, though the figure is not drawn out in the 
same way in both places. For a definition of Kshetra^/la, see 
*Santi Parvan (Moksha), chap. 187, st. 23. 

4 I. e. the senses. 

5 I. e. that which holds the horses in check. Nflaka«/>&a seems 
to render it by ' whip/ but that is not correct, 1 think. # 

6 So Ar^una Mijra. NilakawMa says, ' The senses, &c, when 
they turn towards the outer world make the self drive about, 
as an individual self; when turned inwards they show him that he 
is the Brahman.' Nilakaw/fo thus likens this to the Ka/fo passage. 
See also p. 187 and notes there. 

7 Or it may mean, among all men. 

8 S<ee p. 1.64 supra, note 2 ; and p. 285, note 4. 

• That is to say, it includes all Sawsira, all the elements recog- 
nised by the Sfinkhy& philosophy, save the Being or Purusha. 
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and includes movables and immovables, receives 
light from the radiance of the sun and moon, is 
adorned with planets and nakshatras, and is decked 
on all sides with nets of rivers and mountains, and 
always beautified likewise by various (descriptions 
of) waters ; it is (the means of) subsistence for all 
entities 1 , and it is the goal of all living crea- 
tures. In this the Kshetra^a always moves about. 
Whatever entities (there are) in this world, movable 
or immovable, they are the very first 2 to be dis- 
solved ; and next the developments produced from the 
elements 3 ; and (after) these developments, all the ele- 
ments. Such is the upward gradation 4 among entities. 
Gods, men, Gandharvas, PLr&kas, Asuras, Rakshasas, 
all have been created by nature 5 , not by actions, nor 
by a cause. These Br&hmawas 6 , the creators of the 
world, are born here again and again. And what- 

1 Cf. p. 371 supra. 

2 Another reading means ' they are dissolved in the waters.' As 
to the order, cf. Vedanta Paribhasha, p. 48, and p. 335 supra. 

s I take these to mean the gross elements of which things mov- 
able and immovable may be said to be made, if one may use 
a non-idealist phrase in the Sankhya philosophy. Then the ele- 
ments next spoken of are the subtle ones or tanmatras. Cf. the 
references in note 2. As to developments, see p. 382, note 4. 

4 Viz. gross object, gross element, subtle element. 

8 The original is svabh&va, which Ar^una Mura renders by 
Prakr i\i. « Actions ' both NflakawMa and Argnna Mwra take to 
mean sacrifices, &c, and 'cause ' the former interprets by Brahman ; 
the latter by tanm&tras or subtle elements, and adds, ' the sense is — 
not by sacrifice or tanmStras only.' Nflaka«///a says, ' The gods, 
&c., are produced by nature, as the gods, &c, seen in a dream.' 
The meaning seems to be that there are energies in nature which 
evolve these forms of being. Cf. also Git&, p. 65! 

6 I presume this means that the patriarchs (MarM'i and ^others, 
says NIlakaaMa) are also born again and again— that is to say, in 
different kalpas, I suppose — by nature only. 

C C 2 
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ever is produced from them 1 is dissolved in due 
time in those very five great elements, like billows 
in the ocean. The great elements are in every way 
(beyond) the elements that make up the world 2 . 
And he who is released, even from those five ele- 
ments, goes to the highest goal. The Lord Pra^a- 
pati created all this by the mind 3 only. And in the 
same manner 4 the sages attained the godhead 6 by 
means of penance Ct . And in like manner, those who 
have achieved perfection, who have acquired concen- 
tration by a course of penance, and who likewise feed 
on fruits and roots, perceive the triple world. 7 here 
by penance. Medicines, and herbs, and the various 
sciences are all acquired 8 by means of penance 
alone. For all acquisition 9 has penance for its 
root. Whatever is difficult to obtain 10 , difficult to 

1 I think this must mean the elements, though it might at first 
sight be referred to the Brahmawas. 

2 I. e. the gross elements, I take it ; the others are the tanmatras. 

3 I. c. the meditation which constitutes true knowledge, Ar^una 
MLrra. But see Gitd, p. 87, note 1, and Sankhya-sutra. 

4 I. e. by the mind, as to which cf. Taittiriya, p. 89 ; Ka/£a, p. 16 j. 
Ar.gnna Mura says, 'This apparent deviation from the ordinal y 
modes of cause and effect is not altogether without parallel, so he 
adds this to show that.' . 

5 Literally, ' the gods/ but the meaning seems to be that given 
in the text, as Ar§nna Mijra says. 

8 This is only the concentration of mind and senses on one 
object, Nilaka«//fa. See p. 166, note 1 supra. • 

7 See p. 174 supra. 

8 Literall) , are accomplished/ which seems to mean that they 
are acquired so as to be practically at one's command when 
required. 

9 The original, word is derived from the same root as the subject 
of the last note. 

10 !*fficult to obtain = the seat of Indra, &c; to learn=Vedas, 
<fcc; to vanquish =fiV\ &c; to pass through = a great deluge, &c, 
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learn, difficult to vanquish, and difficult to pass 
through ; all that can be accomplished by penance, for 
penance is difficult to overcome. One who drinks 
spirituous liquors, one who kills a Br&hma#a, one 
who steals, one who destroys an embryo, one who 
violates the bed of his preceptor \ is released from 
that sin only by penance well performed. (Those) 
men, Pitr/s, gods, (sacrificial) animals 2 , beasts and 
birds, and all other creatures movable or im- 
movable, (who are) constantly devoted to penance, 
always reach perfection by penance. And in like 
manner the noble(-minded) gods went to heaven'. 
Those who without sloth perform actions with ex- 
pectations, and being full of egoism, they go near 
Pra^ipati 4 . Those high-souled ones who are devoid 
of (the thought that this or that is) mine, and devoid 
of egoism, by means of a pure concentration (of 
mind) on contemplation, obtain the great and highest 
world. Those who best understand the self, attain- 
ing concentration (of mind) on contemplation 5 , and 
having their minds always tranquil, enter into the 
unperceived accumulation of hap piness °. Those 

Nilaka/z/y&a. Ar^una Mwra seems to interpret the last word, where 
his reading is doubtful, to mean 'difficult to do/ 

' Cf. JSTMndogya, p. 361. Except the destruction of the embryo 
(see Taitt Araw. p. 870, but at Bnliadarawyaka, p. 795. Kaushitaki, 
p. 77, and Apastamba I, 6, i 9a i6, the commentators render Bhrfiaa 
by • learned Brahma/ia '), the rest are the great sins. But note that 
stealing gold, not theft generally, is mentioned as a great sin. 

2 Or, perhaps, cattle. The original is paxu. 

3 See p. 160 supra, and cf. p. 178. , 
« I.e. Kajyapa, as gods, 4c. This seems to be A«una Mum s 

interpretation. This condition is inferior to that described in the 

following sentence. 
& Cgg mr\ 162 note 1 
• NllaL/Aa's rendering is ' that by which (worldly) happiness is 
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who are free from (all thought that this or that is) 
mine, and who are free from egoism, attaining con- 
centration (of mind) on contemplation 1 , enter the 
highest world of the great, which is the unperceived. 
Born from that same unperceived 2 (principle), again 
acquiring knowledge, and getting rid of the (quali- 
ties of) passion and darkness, and resorting to the 
pure (quality of) goodness, a man gets rid of all sins, 
and abandons everything as fruitless. He should 
be understood to be the Kshetra^a. He who 
understands him understands the Vedas 3 . With- 
drawing from the mind the objects 4 of mental opera- 
tions, a sage should sit down self-restrained. (He) 
necessarily (becomes) that on which his mind 5 (is 
fixed). This is the eternal mystery. That which 
begins with the unperceived and ends with the gross 
objects 6 is stated to be of the nature of ignorance 7 . 
But (you should) learn that whose nature is devoid 

heightened.' He compares Br/hadarawyaka, p. 816. See also 
Taittiriya, p. 112. 

1 See Gita, p. 128, note 1, where dhyana and yoga are taken 
separately. Here the compound is in the singular. NilakawMa's 
reading is different. 

2 The sense here is not quite clear. It seems, however, to be 
this. The acquisitions mentioned in the preceding sentence take 
the acquirers to some temporary world from which they afterwards 
return ; but when they get rid of the qualities, they get final eman- 
cipation. As to the unperceived, cf. toter alia Gita, p. 1 12, note 2. 

s Cf. Gita, p. in, and note 2 there. That seems to approach 
the question from the opposite point of view. 

4 So Ar^una Mijra. At Git& XVI, 16, fltta means the opera- 
tion itself. That also will do here. 

6 Cf. Gita, p. 78; Maitrt, p. 178; Prajna, p. 194; and the quota- 
tions at Sahkhya-s^ra, p. 3. 

8 This phrase has occurred before ; it means all the developments 
which otfake up worldly life. See Sankhya-s&ra, p. 5. 

7 See r 371 supra. : 
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of qualities. Two syllables 1 are death ; three syllables 
the eternal Brahman. Mine is death, and not mine 
is the eternal a . Some men of dull understandings 
extol action. But as to the high-souled ancients 
they do not extol action s . By action a creature is 
born with a body and made up of the sixteen 4 . 
Knowledge brings forth 6 the being, and that is 
acceptable and constitutes immortality. Therefore 
those who are far-sighted have no attachment to 
actions. This being is stated to be full of know- 
ledge, not full of action 6 . The self-restrained man 
who *;hus understands the immortal, changeless, 
incomprehensible, and ever indestructible and 
unattached (principle), he dies not 7 . He who thus 
understands the self to which there is nothing prior, 
which is uncreated, changeless, unmoving 8 , which 
is incomprehensible (even) to those who feed on 
nectar, he certainly becomes immortal 7 and not to 
be restrained 9 , in consequence of these means 10 . 

1 See Santi Parvan (Ra^adharma) XIII, 4. Cf. Maitrf, p. 180. 
This means the two and three syllables of ' mama ' and * na mama/ 
mine and not mine. Cf. Bnhadarawyaka, p. 970, and .ffMndogya, 
p. 118, and p. 548, for a similar conceit. 

2 Final emancipation follows on abandoning the idea of 'mine;' 
bondage on harbouring it. s See Mum/aka, p. 279. 

4 The eleven organs and the five great elements which go to form 
1 he body. See Sahkhya-karild 3, and comment thereon ; *Santi Par- 
van, chap. 210, st. 32 seq. ; chip. 242, st. 7 seq. ; Praxna, p. 230. 

5 I. e. shows. 6 Cf. Gtta, p. 1 r8 ; Santi Parvan, ch. 242, st. 1 5. 

7 See p. 367 supra, note 6 ; and cf. KaMa, pp. 155, 156. 

8 I.e. which remains unconcerned, cf. l>a, p. 10. Apiirvam (to 
which there is nothing prior), Ar^una Mwra renders by 'not familiarly 
known/ and NilakawMa by ' not understood by any other means of 
knowledge.' See also Brihadarawyaka, p. 502, and Sankara on that. 

9 This is not very clear, but I suppose the meaning to be the 
same as that of ' unconquerable ' at p. i6x, and see p. 231. 

10 I. e. the means mentioned further on, says NilakawMa. 
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Expelling all impressions *, and restraining the self 
in the self 2 , he understands that holy Brahman, 
than which nothing greater exists. And when the 
understanding is clear, he attains tranquillity 3 . And 
the nature of tranquillity is as when one sees a 
dream 4 . This 6 is the goal of those emancipated 
ones who are intent on knowledge. And they see 
all the movements 6 which are produced by develop- 
ment. This is the goal of those who are indifferent 
(to the world). This is the eternal piety. This is 
what is acquired by men of knowledge. This is the 
uncensured (mode of) conduct. This goal gan be 
reached by one who is alike to all beings 7 , who is 
without attachment, who is without expectations, 

1 Impressions from external causes. Cf. inter alia Sahkhya-sutra 
III, 83 ; see, too, pp, 247-358 supra and notes there. 

2 I.e. restraining the mind in the lotus-like heart, NilakawMa. 
Cf. as to this, pp. 248, 372 inter alia. 

3 Cf. Gita, p. 5 1 . See also Maitri-upanishad, p. 1 7 6, and Mumfaka, 
p. 3M. 

4 Aignna Mi-rra says, ' The nature of tranquillity is this, that in 
that state you perceive everything to be unreal like what is seen in 
a dream/ NilakawMa says, ' The nature of tranquillity is this, that 
in that state the self abides without attachment to the body, and any 
external objects, but working within itself as in a dream/ But see 
on this Ka/^a, p. 147. * 

Viz. tranquillity, NilakawMa. 

€ I.e., says Nflakaff/ia, they see all worldly objects past and 
future. Ar^una Mijra, 'They see the actions performed for some 
wealth and so forth/ 1 am not satisfied with either meaning. 
Aignna Mwra' s is besides based on a reading different from that 
adopted in the text, namely, Paviminaff&A, instead of ParwamagM- 
I think ' pari//dma ' is the development which, according to the 
S&nkhya philosophy, produces the universe, and the movements 
are the actions which that development — namely, here the activity 
of egoism and its products — occasions. Cf. as to some extent 
suppprfing this, SSnkhya-sdra, p. 16. 

7 See inter alia GMfe'pp. 68-70. 
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and who looks alike on everything 1 . I have now 

declared everything to you, O best of Br&hma^a 

sages ! Act thus forthwith ; then you will acquire 

perfection. 

The preceptor said : 

Thus instructed by the preceptor Brahman, those 
high-souled sages acted accordingly, and then at- 
tained to the worlds 2 . Do you, too, O noble person, 
of pure self! duly act according to the words of 
Brahman which I have stated. Then will you 
attain perfection, 

# Vasudeva said: 

That pupil thus instructed in the highest piety 
by the preceptor, did everything (accordingly), O 
son of Kuntl ! and then attained final emancipation. 
And the pupil, having done all he should have done, 
attained to that seat, O supporter of the family of 
the Kauravas ! going to which one grieves not s . 

Ar^una said : 
Who, indeed, was that Br^hma^a, O Krishna \ 
and who the pupil, O Gan&rdana ! If this verily 
is fit to be heard by me, O Lord ! then tell it me. 

V&sudeva said : 
l 4 am the preceptor, O you of mighty arms! and 

1 Sqe inter alia Gita, pp. 68-70. 

2 1. e., 1 presume, Bhur and the rest. But see also ATAandogya, 
PP- 272, 541, 620, and Br/hadarawyaka, pp. 3 02 > 6o8 - 

3 See p. 285 supra, and cf. inter alia A7/3ndogya, p. 550. 

4 I.e. I, the Kshetra^a, am the preceptor, and the mind is that 
which has to be taught. This shows that one's instructor must be 
oneself, Ntlakaw/Aa. Ar^una Mura says, ' 1 am the preceptor, the 
mind is the pupil. The meaning of this is that anybody who nas 
not acquired knowledge is treated here as a pupil; there is no other 
special pupiJ intended/ Cf. also p. 310 supra. 
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know the mind to be my pupil. And, O Dhana»^aya! 
I have related this mystery to you out of love for 
you. If you have love for me, O supporter of the 
family of the Kauravas! then having heard this 
(instruction) relating to the self, always duly act 1 
(according to it). Then when this piety is duly 
practised, you will attain the absolute final eman- 
cipation, getting rid of all sins. It was this same 
thing I stated to you before 2 when the time for 
battle had come, O you of mighty arms ! There- 
fore fix your mind on this. And now 3 , O chief of 
the descendants of Bharata ! it is long since J. saw 
the lord my father. I wish to see him, with your 
consent, O Phalguna 4 ! 

Vafcampayana said: 

When Krishna, spoke these words, Dhana^aya 
replied (saying), ' O Krishna. ! let us verily go to-day 
to the city of Ga^asa 5 . Be pleased, O you who 
understand piety! to see there king YudhishMira, 
who is of a devout heart, and after taking leave of 
him to go to your own city.' 

1 Nilaka/////a interprets the words without supplying anything, 
thus ' be devoted to yama niyama,' &c. Yama &c. are the eight 
requisites for Yoga or concentration of mind as taught by Pataw^ali. 

3 That is to say, in the Gita\ # 

3 Here he takes up the thread of the story. In the first chapter 
it was hinted that Krishna, was anxious to go to Dvaraka. 

4 This is a. name of Ar^una. 

5 I. e. Hastinapur, the capital of the PaWavas. They were, when 
the dialogue was held, at Indraprastha. See p. 229 supra. 



